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CORRESPONDENCE. will be required to complete the work ; before the 


.. .. | publication of which the General may have given 
Our readers know so much of Ethen, that it is] up the life which he has so actively maintained. 


unnecessary to urge the young people to read the | In the prospect of such a change, how worse than 
larger article copied into this number from the | worthless appear the strifes and hatred of parties ! 


Quarterly Review, A History or Greece. By the Right Rev. Can- 
The Rights of Women ought to be studied, not} nop Thirlwall, Lord Bishop of St. Davids. Nos. 
by themselves only, but by the coGrdinate depart- 4 and 6. ager oe . 
ments, if we may so speak. By making them-} _4W°® more num Wit compere Ge Work, 
selves acquainted with the strength of their cause, which will thea make two volumes of about 600 


: : pages each, and wili contain as much as six ordi- 
men may gracefully yield what they cannot right-| nary octavo volumes. The work is published 


fully withhold. There is, to be sure, another|cheaper by being so much compressed, but we 
course for those who are too busy, or too feeble, | doubt the necessity of condensing so much matter 
to contend—and that is to give up to this power of this kind into so small a space. The publishers 
whatever it may demand. ‘The result is the same would do well to consider whether there has net 
in both been a sufficient reaction in the public taste, to 

Sonat allow them more profit, by the use of a large type. 


Tue Cuimes, by Mr. Dickens. 
A very readable copy of this work for 6 cents 


The Nightmare is deserving the attention of 
transcendentalists, as well as of people of the 
world. Some of the stories are difficult to believe, 
and some of the explanations appear doubtful. Harpers’ Iutumratep Bree, No. 27. 


sale Twenty-four folio pages, printed in the best 
From Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine we have manner, on the finest paper, and containing twen- 


copied several articles, and give the prospectus by ty-five engravings, for 25 cents. 
way of introducing the work to our readers. It} The work has proceeded as far as 24 Kings. 


“<= sey this number. Lovers ano Hussanps; a Story of Marvied Life- 
Cruikshank’s new Magazine has a beautiful} By T. S. Arthur. 
plate, drawn and engraved by himself. This we Pe ue that om “cana realizes ® sofficient 
should have been glad to have copied if we could. | Share o profits of his industrious labor. All 
The reading ahaa, is not iiiiaiaie: = —— believe, have tended to make his 
Mr. Hazlitt was so remarkable a writer, and| The lesson taught by this book, is, the infinite 
was so vehemently attacked by Blackwood’s Mag- | Superiority of sound moral principle, not only to 
azine, that our readers may be glad of this minute | Personal graces and accomplishments, but in com. 
accoun ; . | parison even with high inte powers an 
Pose rte The anecdote of Lord Byron is aequirements. We recommend it te all young 
indeed. ladies who intend to marry. 
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Roderick ; What is the Reason; The Sheik of 
Alexandria and his Slaves; Periodical Reading, 
by the author of a “* New Home ;” Family Fiat- 
tery; Stanzas; Memoir of H. A. Muhlenberg: 
New England Philosophy ; ae and Commerce ; 
New York Historical Society ; Bulletin, &c. 


From B. B. Minor, Richmond, Va. 


Tue Sovrnern Lirerary Messencer, for De- 

cember, 1844. 

This work has now completed its tenth year. It 
has the external signs of success, and we shall en- 
deavor to make ourselves better acquainted with it 
hereafter. It is highly spoken of by good judges. 





THE LATE OTWAY CAVE, M. P. 


Mr. Orway Cave was only son of the late 
Henry Otway and the Baroness Braye, heir to 
this peerage, the patent of which had been lately 
revived, after some centuries of abeyance, on the 
late Duke of Bedford resigning his equal claim to 
it. He was in the 49th year of hisage. He mar- 
ried, in 1833, the eldest daughter of Sir Francis 
Burdett. Between Sir Francis and his son-in- 
law there existed through life an affectionate 
friendship. 

Mr. Cave was highly distinguished for classical 
eg pen both at Eton and Oxford. Some of 

is Latin compositions (which, as an amusement, 
he occasionally indulged in even till recently) 
were much admired by one of the best jud 
the late Marquis Wellesley. He was eighteen 
years in parliament, represented Leicester, Hast- 
ungs, and Tipperary ; and as his talents, discern- 
ument, and information were of a superior order, 
‘he would probably have been an influential speaker, 
‘had not the extreme delicacy of his health pre- 
-vented the possibility of regular mera a4 
-attendance and practice in debate. The last time 
‘he addressed the house was in support of the 
motion condemnatory of the prosecutions of the 
union repeal leaders. In his political principles 
‘he was stanch, undeviating—pure and fearless in 
their advocacy. Of Catholic emancipation, West 
Indian emancipation, tithe modification, parlia- 
mentary reform, and every other measure offering 
the hope of benefit to his fellow-beings, he was an 
-ardeut supporter; and though a man of great 
-benevolence, and though his pecuniary sacrifices 

in support of party politics (which he considered it 
his duty to incur) were great, so modest, self- 
denying, and unostentatious were his habits, that 
‘he has left his property without a shilling of 
incumbrance. The humbler the condition of those 
who sought his assistance, the more fervently and 
with the more sympathy was it rendered. Of the 
‘ultimate distribution of the extensive estates in 

England and Ireland, which were in his testa- 

mentary disposal (amounting to at least £20,000 a 

year) we have not heard. By his death there 

will probably be no vote lost to his party, but the 
void left in the liberal ranks will be sensibly felt. 

But it was in private life, and by those most 
allied to him, that the less of Otway Cave will be 
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of his affection, more disinterested, kinder, or 
more amiable, was never enclosed in any human 
frame.’’ To omit on this melancholy occasion 
some brief tribute to the memory of one so con- 
sistent and honorable in public, so good and be- 
nevolent in private life, were to be wanting to jus- 
tice and proper feeling, and to one of the most 


grateful duties of public journalists.— Chronicle. 





COLONIZATION. 


Tue Spectator, speaking of the obstructions 
which the indolence and obstinacy of the colonial 


office have cast in the way of the colonization of 


New Zealand, speaks thus of the early settle- 
ments of America: 


** Yet it does not appear that our newer colo- 
nies have had to endure anything like what the 
most prosperous of settlements suffered in ‘the 
good old days of our forefathers’—nothing to be 
spoken of in the same breath. Every trifle that 
is wrong or disagreeable is intensely forced upon 
our notice now, by the post and the papers; while 
the old colonies are veiled to view by the sunny 
haze of history, disclosing and gilding the bright 
points alone. We think only of the triumphs and 
romances of a Captain Smith and his Pocahontas 
—of the drab-colored dramatics of William Penn 
cajoling the Indians; and we lose sight of the 
famines, the bloody quarrels, the unlawful fetters, 
the Indian irruptions, the lonely deaths, in which 
whole settlements sank wailing to oblivion, and 
were no more. What has there been of this sort 
in New Zealand? A mad-brained governor may 
breed disorder and bankruptey; but the colonists 
have the resources of educated Englishmen a 
command, and still they bear down difficulties. 

‘* Nor is there any ‘ distress’ of the kind that 
we understand by the name in mee There 
is no starving—nothing like what London needle- 
women undergo, or Bolton hand-loom weavers. 
The settlers deal with nature in the rough, but 
with nature also in her virgin fertility and easy 
abundance. Their dangers, too, though incon- 
testable, are searcely so unbroken and inevitable as 
the doom of the Irish landlord or his agent. Bad 
government cannot quite make New Zealand 1 
Dorsetshire or a Tipperary, though it has done its 
best.’’ 





JANUARY. 


Srern January, like a giant, now hath come, 
Trampling with marble feet on everything: 
Yet, though the tortared forests creak and swing, 
And sturdiest bushes to the snow succumb, 

And the unshelter’d beasts are cold and numb, 
And bats for warmth close to each other cling, 
And ev’n the well-housed feel the frost’s sharp 

sting, 

And the warp’d streams are paralyzed and dum): 


There is, ‘‘a soul of good’? in all this ill; 
For, ’midst the weather’s havoc and turmoil, 
Calm Nature is at work beneath the soil, 











most tenderly and poignantly deplored. Nor do| Tempering the ‘stubborn glebe”’ for ploughs 
we think that we exceed in quoting the words of till, ‘ 
one who knew him for thirty years—that ‘*a dis-| And nursing half-formed flowers, in spring to TIs° 
‘position and amenity more endearing, or a heart} From their dark cells, and look up to the skies. 
«more devoted to those whom he deemed deserving Jerrold’s Mag. 





































THE HISTORY OF ST. 

From Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 

THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 
INTRODUCTION. 


rn first ph shall be a confession of 
rance. We k 


. 


° now not the genealogy of St. 
Giles. All we know is this. Our St. Giles was 
born—we can hardly say first saw the light—in 
Hampshire Hog Lane. We believe that we are 
pretty sure of his father : but at once lose ourselves, 
seeking his grandsire. We are immediately in a 

nealogical fog, without even a link’s end from 
the herald’s office to guide us. ‘True it is, we 
might, if we would, sit contentedly down in the 
darkness, and our imagination, aided by obscurity 
—as men are apt to close their eyes when they 
would take a bright internal look—might in a trice 
discover the family tree ; now complacently follow- 
ing its branches as they waved towards the court- 
end of the town, and now avoiding them as they 
struck towards Tyburn. We might do this ; for 
it has been done many a time, and for only so 
much hard cash. But can the family of St. Giles 
fee us for the labor? No. Then, we trust, we are 
not so wholly lost to the decencies of life, as to lie 


tis. 

Nevertheless, we owe some explanation to the 
polite reader, for that we have given typographical 

recedence to St. Giles to the apparent injury of 
Bt, James. We think we have a just reason for 
this. There appears to us—and, sure we are, 
the like opinion burns in the breasts of many most 
respectable people—mure of the original animal 
man in St. Giles, than in St. James. He seems 
to vindicate, and that brazenly, unblushingly, the 
baseness of his origin. He stands before us, a 
creature of the earth, or rather, of the mud of the 
earth. If it be otherwise, then has St. Giles again 
and again been much abused, mistaken. 

The very nakedness of St. Giles—according to 
our heraldry—makes him elder brother of St. 
James. As we consider him, he is as much the 
elder, as the bare skin of man is older than the 
silks and velvets that have enwrapt it. He may 
be a marked and branded vagabond ; but, never- 
theless, he is the elder brother. Contemplating 
him, we behold in his wants—in his fierceness, 
begotten of these wants—the proscribed from the 
confines of this world’s paradise. Consider the 
history of man. Your vagabond is lost in the 
shadows of antiquarian night: now, your gentle- 
man is a commonplace of yesterday. Upon this 
philosophical principle do we place St. Giles before 
St. James, and believe us, dear reader, for no 
catchpenny reason whatever. We do not say that 
a three-legged oaken stool is a finer, more com- 
modious chattel than a gilded chair; but, in the 
genealogy of household moveables, sure we are, it 
ranks as the elder brother. 

St. Giles and St. James! Is is possible they 
can be brethren? Every particle of their faces, 
every atom of their covering, cries No : externally 
as different as the aforesaid three-legged stool and 
glittering chair; and yet, in truth, of the same 
frame work—the very same. Impossible! Let 
US see, 

What a clumsy thing is this three-legged stool. 
What a heavy joinery work! Surely, it was 


shaped by an adze, and put together by some 
bungler, ignorant of the craft. 
stark vulgarity ! 


ow very handsome the chair of ceremony ! 


hat a piece of 
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How soft to the touch, how pleasant to the eye! 
All damask, carving and gilding. Well, we have 
stript away the covering, we have scratched a 
little of the gilding off ; and what is there beneath ? 
—why, oak, mere oak ; a younger branch of the 
tree—a piece of kindred wood to the three-legged 
stool. ‘The same material makes stool and chair, 
—but then, the magical delusion worked by da- 
mask, gold and dainty carving ! 

In this way it is our hope to show St. Giles and 
St. James : to “ their brotherhood—their iden- 
tity of material. We may here and there scratch 
a little of the gilding off one, but only to display 
the kindred nature of both. Thus, St. James may 
sometimes appear to be only St. Giles better 
stuffed, and with a brighter covering. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue streets were empty. Pitiless cold had 
driven all who had the shelter of a roof to their 
homes ; and the north-east blast seemed to howl 
in triumph above the untrodden snow. Winter 
was at the heart of all things. The wretched, 
dumb with excess of misery, suffered, in stupid 
resignation, the tyranny of the season. Human 
blood stagnated in the breast of want; and death, 
in that despairing hour losing its terrors, looked, 
in the eyes of many a wretch, a sweet deliverer. 
It was a time when the very poor, barred from the 
commonest things of earth, take strange counsel 
with themselves, and, in the deep humility of 
destitution, believe they are the burden and the 
offal of the world. 

It was a time when the easy, comfortable man, 
touched with finest sense of human suffering, gives 
from his abundance, and, whilst bestowing, feels 
almost a shame that, with such wide-spread misery 
circled round him, he has all things fitting, all 
things grateful. The smitten spirit asks where- 
fore he is not of the multitude of wretchedness ; 
demands to know for what especial excellence he 
is promoted above the thousand, thousand starving 
creatures ; in his very tenderness for misery, tests 
his privilege of exemption from a woe that withers 
manhood in man, bowing him downward to the 
brute. And so questioned, this man gives in 
modesty of spirit—in very thankfulness of soul. 
His alms are not cold, formal charities ; but rever- 
ent sacrifices to his suffering brother. 

It was a time when selfishness hugs itself in its 
own warmth, with no other thoughts than of its 
many pleasant gifts, all made pleasanter, sweeter, 
by the desolation around. When the mere world- 
ling rejoices the more in his warm chamber, 
because it is so bitter cold without ; when he eats 
and drinks with whetted appetite, because he hears 
of destitution prowling like a wolf around his well- 
barred house ; when, in fine, he bears his every 
comfort about him with the pride of a conqueror. 
A time when such a man sees in the misery of his 
fellow-beings nothing save his own victory of 
fortune—his own successes in a suffering world. 
To such a man, the poor are but the tattered 
slaves that grace his triumph. 

It was a time, too, when human nature often 
shows its true divinity, and with misery like a 
garment clinging to it, forgets its wretchedness in 
sympathy with suffering. A time, when in the 
cellars and garrets of the poor are acted scenes 
which make the noblest heroism of life; which 
prove the immortal texture of the human heart, 
not to be wholly seared by the branding iron of 





the torturing hours. A time when in want, in 
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anguish, in throes of mortal agony, some seed is|—for the watchman thought only of the saloop 
sown that bears a flower in heaven. merchant—*‘ you may bring the stuff here. And 
Such was the time, the hour approaching mid-| this morning, I think I'll take toast.”’ This 
night, when a woman sat on a door-step in a/| said, the speaker dashed forward his arms through 
London street. Was she sleeping, or was she an-| his box so suddenly, so vigorously, that the 
other victim of the icy season? Her head had! woman screamed anew as she jumped aside. Bu; 
fallen backward against the door, and her face|the watchman had no such unmanly thought. 
shone like a white stone in the moonlight. There| No; all he contemplated was a hearty yawn. 
was a terrible history in that face, cut and lined as| which, with his arms, legs, head, and shoulders, 
it was by the twin-workers, vice and misery. | he took so sufficingly, that his watch-box reverbe- 
Her temples were sunken ; her brow wrinkled and | rated like the cave of some carnivorous, full- 
pinched ; and her thin, jagged mouth—in its stony | gorged beast. 
silence—breathed a frightful eloquence. It wasaj ‘* Well! after that I hope you are awake—and 
hard mystery to work out, to look upon that face, | after that——”’ 
and try to see it in its babyhood. Could it be} ‘** What’s the matter?’’ asked the watchman, 
thought that woman was once a child ? feeling that the hour of saloop was not arrived, 
Sull she was motionless—breathless. And now, | and surlily shaking himself at the disappointment, 
a quick, tripping footstep sounds in the deserted | ‘*‘ What’s the matter?” 
street ; and a woman, thinly, poorly clad, but clean| ‘‘ The matter! Poppy-head !’’—and the woman 
and tidy withal, approaches the door. She is| was proceeding in her invective, when the func- 
humming a tune, a blithe defiance to the season, | tionary observed, 
and her manner is of one hastening homeward.| ‘‘ Any more of your bad language, and I shal! 
*‘Good God! if it isn’t a corpse !’’ she cried, | lock you up.” And this he said with quite the 
standing suddenly fixed before what seemed, in | air of a man who keeps his word. 
truth, the effigy of death. In a moment, recover-| ‘ There’s a woman frozen to death,” cried the 
ing herself, she stooped towards the sitter, and | disturber of the watchman’s peace ; at once vio- 
gently shook her. ‘‘Stone-cold—frozen! Lord| lently coming to the object of her mission. 
in heaven! that his creatures should perish in the; ‘That was last night,”’ said the watchman, 
street!’ And then the woman, with a piercing | with a slight, supplementary yawn. 
shriek, called the watch; but the watch, true to| ‘I tell you, to-night, man—to-night. She's 
its reputation for sound, substantial sieep, answered | on a door-step ; there’’—and the woman pointed 
not. ‘* Watch—watch,”’ screamed the woman, | down the street. ‘‘I should like to know what 
with increasing shrillness; but the howling of the| we pay you watchmen for, if poor creatures are 
midnight wind was the only response. A moment] to drop down dead with cold on the highway.” 
she paused; then looked at what she deemed the| The watchman lifted his lantern to the face of 
dead ; and flinging her arms about her, flew back | the speaker—it was a frank, lively, good-humored 
along the path she had trod. With scarcely breath | face, with about five-and-thirty years lightly laid 
tc do common credit to her powers of scolding, she | upon it—and closing one eye, as if the act gave 
drew up at a watch-box, and addressed herself to| peculiar significance to what he said, observed, 
the peaceful man within. ‘*‘ Why, watch—here !| syllable by syllable, ‘‘ Any more of your impe- 
a pretty fellow '—people pay rates, and—watch, | rence, and’’—here he took an oath, solemnizing |! 
watch !—there ’s a dead woman—dead, I tell you | with a smart blow of his stick upon the pavement, 
—watch—pay rates, and are left to die, and—watch | “‘ and I'll lock you up.” The woman answered 
—watch—watch !’’ And still she screamed, and} something; but the words were lost, ground by 
at length, clawed at and shook the modest wooden | the watchman’s rattle, which, with consummate 
tenement which, in those happy but not distant| excellence—the golden fruit of painful practice— 
days of England, sheltered England’s civil guar-| he whirled about. As cricket answers cricket, th: 
dians. rattle found a response. Along the street the 
The watchman was coiled up for unbroken re-| sound was caught up, prolonged, and carried for- 
Pe He had evidently settled the matter with| ward ; and small bye-lanes gave forth a woode0 
imself to sleep until called to breakfast by the| voice—a voice that cried to all the astounded 
tradesman who, at the corner post, spread his hos-| streets, ‘‘ justice is awake!’’ And then lantern 
pitable table for the early wayfarers who loved | after lantern glimmered in the night: one lanters 
saloop. Besides, the watchman was at least sixty-| advancing with a sober, a considerate pace; 2" 
five years old ; twenty years he had been guardian | other, with a sort of flutter; another, dancing like 
of the public peace, and he knew—no one better—| a __jack-o’-lantern over the snow. And s0, |at- 
that on such a night even robbery would take a/tern after lantern, with watchmen behind them, 
holiday, forgetting the cares and profits of business} came and clustered about the box of him, wh 
in comfortable blankets. With such assurance,| was on the instant greeted as Drizzle. 
the watchman had extinguished his head with his} ‘ What’s the row?’ cried an Irishman—' 
hat, crossed his legs, and knotted his arms, with! young fellow of about sixty, who flourished b's 
a predetermination that nothing short of an earth-| stick, and stamped upon the pavement, like to 
quake, or the saloop, should wake him. But then| indignant virtue, impatient of a wrong. ‘ Wha! : 
the watchman dreamt not of the vigor, the perse-| the row? Is it her?’’ and he was about to |) 
verance of the assailant, who still screamed at him | his civil hand upon the woman. ; 
—=still shook his modest bedroom. At length,| Every watchman asked his separate questi". 
but slowly, did the watchman answer the sum-| it seemed to be his separate right: and Drizzle, 
mons. Like an awakening snake, he gradually though respecting the privilege of his brethre®, 
uncoiled himself; and whilst the woman’s tongue! heard them all—yes, every one—before he a0 
rang—rang like a bell—he calmly pushed up his| swered. He then replied, very measuredly—‘4 
hat, and opening his two small, swinish eyes, | woman is froze to death.”’ 
looked at the intruder, but saw her not. “What! agin?’ cried two or three. 
‘‘ How the time’s past! Well, Master Grub’’} ‘* Agin,”’ answered Drizzle. Then turning hi 
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self round, he headed the watch; and motioning 
to the woman to show the way, he slowly led his 
fellows down the street. In due time, they arrived 
at the spot. : ; ; 

“ Froze to death?’* cried Drizzle doubtingly, 
holding his lantern to the bloodless, rigid features 
of the miserable outcast. 

«« Froze to death!’ said every other watchman, 
on taking a like survey. 

«‘ No—no; not dead! Thank God! not dead,” 
exclaimed the woman, stooping towards her 
wretched sister. ‘‘Her heart beats—I think it 

” 

‘‘Werry drunk; but not a bit dead,’’ said 
Drizzle; and his brethren—one and all—mur- 
mured, as though they had been unjustifiably 
aroused from their lawful slumbers. 

“Well! what are you going to do with her?”’ 
asked the woman vehemently. 

‘« What should we do with her?”’ cried Drizzle. 
“She isn’t dead, and she isn’t a breaking the 

” 


** But she will be dead, if she’s left here, and 
so I desire’’——— 

“You desire!’’ said Drizzle, ‘‘ and after all, 
what ’s your name, and where do you come from ?”’ 

“My name’s Mrs. Aniseed—I live in Short’s 
Gardens—and I come from—the Lord ha’ mercy ! 
what’s that?’’ she cried as something stirred 
beneath the ends of the woman’s shawl, that lay 
huddled upon her lap. With the words, Mrs. 
Aniseed plucked the shawl aside, and discovered a 
sleeping infant. ‘‘ What a heavenly babe!” she 
cried: and, truly, the child in its marble whiteness 
looked beautiful; a lovely human bud—a sweet, 
unsullied sojourner of earth, cradled on the knees 
of misery and vice. 

For an instant, the watchman in silence gazed 
upon the babe. Even their natures, hardened in 
scenes of crime and destitution, were touched by 
the a pealing innocence of the child. ‘* Poor 
little heart!’’ said one. ‘‘God help it!’’ cried 
another. 


Yes; God help it! And with such easy adju- 
ration do we leave thousands and tens of thousands 
of human souls to want and ignorance; doom 
them, when yet sleeping the sleep of guiltlessness, 
to future devils—their own unguided passions. 
We make them outcasts, wretches ; and then pun- 
ish, in their wickedness, our own selfishness—our 
own neglect. We cry ‘‘ God help the babes,” 
and hang the men. 

Yet a moment. The child is still before us. 
May we not see about it—contending for it— 
the principles of good and evil? A contest be- 
tween the angels and the fiends? Come hither, 
statesman ; you who live within a party circle ; 
you, who nightly fight some miserable fight ; con- 
— strive in some selfish struggle for power 
and place, considering men only as tools, the 
merest instraments of your aggrandizement ; come 
here, in the wintry street, and look upon God’s 
image in its babyhood! Consider this Tittle man. 
Are not creatures such as these the noblest, grand- 
est things ofearth? Have they not solemn natures 
—are they not subtly touched for the highest pur- 
poses of human lifet Come they not into this 
world to grace and dignify it? is no spot, 
ne coarser stuff in the pauper flesh before you, 
that indicates a lower nature. There is no felon 
mark upon it—no natural formation indicating the 
thief in its wa fingers—no inevitable blasphemy 
upon its lips. It lies before. you a fair, i 
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thing, fresh from the hand of God. Will you, 
without an effort, let the great fiend stamp his 
fiery brand upon it? Shall it, even in its sleeping 
innocence, be made a trading thing by misery 
and vicet A creature borne from street to street, 
a piece of living merchandise for mingled beggary 
and crimet Say; what, with its awakening soul, 
shall it learnt What lessons whereby to pass 
through life, making an item in the social sum? 
Why, cunning will be its wisdom ; hypocrisy its 
truth; theft its natural law of self-preservation. 
To this child, so nurtured, so taught, your whole 
code of morals, nay, your brief right and wrong, 
are writ in stranger figures than Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs, and—time passes—and you scourge the 
creature never taught, for the heinous guilt of 
knowing nought but ill! The good has been a 
sealed book to him, and the dunce is punished 
with the jail. 

Doubtless, there are great statesmen ; wizards 
in bullion and bank-paper; thinkers profound in 
cotton, and every turn and variation of the mar- 
kets, abroad and at home. But there are states- 
men yet to come; statesmen of nobler aims—of 
more heroic action ; teachers of the people ; vindi- 
cators of the universal dignity of man ; apostles of 
the great social truth that knowledge, which is the 
spiritual light of God, like his material light, was 
made to bless and comfort all men. And when 
these men arise—and it is worse than weak, it is 
sinful, to despair of them—the youngling poor 
will not be bound upon the very threshold of hu- 
man life, and made, by want and ignorance, life’s 
shame and curse. There is not a babe lying in 
the public street on its mother’s lap—the uncon- 
scious mendicant to ripen into the criminal—that 
is not a reproach to the state; a scandal and a 
crying shame upon men who study all politics, 
save the politics of the human heart. 


To return to the child of our story; to the baby 
St. Giles ; for indeed it is he. 

In a moment, Mrs. Aniseed caught the infant to 
her arms ; and pressed it to her cheek. As she 
did so she turned pale, and tears came into her 
eyes. ‘‘It’s dead,’’ she cried, ‘‘ blessed angel ! 
the cold—the cruel cold has killed it.’’ 

** Nonsense,’’ said Drizzle, ‘the woman ’s for 
killing everything. It’s no more dead than its 
mother here, and’’—and here the watchman turn- 
ed to his companions for counsel—* and what are 
we to do with her?”’ 

‘* We can’t take her to the workhouse,”’ said 
one, ** it’s past the hour.”’ 

** Past the hour!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Aniseed, 
still hugging and warming the babe at her bosom 
—‘‘ it isn’t past the hour to die, is it?’’ 

** You ’re a foolish, wiolent woman,”’ said Driz- 
ale. ‘I tell you what we must do; we ‘ll take 
her to the watch-house.”’ 

‘*The watch-house!’’ cried Mrs. Aniseed. 
‘Poor soul! what have you got to comfort her 
with there ‘’’ 

** Comfort! Well, I’m sure—you do talk it 
strong! As if women sitting about in doorways 
was to be treated with comfort. Howsomever, 
mates,’’ said the benevolent Drizzle, ‘‘ for once 
we ‘Il try the workhouse.”’ 

With this, two of the watchmen raised the 
woman, and stumbling at almost every step, they 
bore their burden on. ‘* Make haste!’’ cried 
Drizzle, doubtless yearning for the hospitality of 
his box, “‘ make haste: if the cold doesn’t bite a 
man like nippers!’’ And so, shambling along, 
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and violently smiting in their turn both arms 
against his sides, Drizzle preceded his fellows, and 
at length halted at the workhouse. ‘It hasn’ta 
werry kindly look, has itt’? he cried, as he peered 
at the mansion of the poor. ‘* All gone to bed, I 
dare say. And catch any on ’em getting up such 
a night as this.” So saying, Drizzle pulled man- 
fully at the bell, as though fairly to test his pow- 
ers of attack with the power of resistance within. 
‘¢The governor, and matern, the nusses, the por- 
ter, and all on ’em snoring in lavender.’’ The 
hare thought of this Elysium added strength to 
Drizzle’s arm, and again he pulled. ‘* Had hot 
elder wine, or dog’s-nose, or something o’ the 
sort, to pull their precious nighteaps on!”” And 
again Drizzle tugged with renewed purpose. 
‘* They think 0’ the poor just as much as they 
think 0” meat and ’tatos—as only things to live 
upon.’’ And still the workhouse bell rang a com- 
fortless accompaniment to the watchman’s indig- 
nation. ‘* Now, I know it; I could swear it’’— 
cried Drizzle—*‘ they ’re every one on ’em awake ; 
they can’t be otherwise ; wide awake, and think- 
ing how precious nice their blankets is, and how 
cruel cold it is here. Yes; they hear the bell— 
they do; they can’t help it; and they say to them- 
selves, there’s some poor devil outside that’s 
frost-bit and going to die, and wants a hot bed, and 
a dose of brandy and all that, to bring the life into 
him again ; and he wont have it. No—it’s past 
the hours, and he must come again to-morrow. 
That ’s what the varmint say’’—cried Drizzle with 
the most confident authority—‘‘ that’s what they 
say to themselves, and then they go off, and sleep 
all the sweeter for knowing it. It’s as good as 
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another blanket to ’em—it is,’’ exclaimed the 
watchman, gradually excited to a pitch of highest 


indignation by the picture his fancy had executed, 
no less than by his abortive exertions at the work- 
house bell. ‘* And now, what’s to be done?’”’ he 
asked, and then speedily answered himself: 
‘* Why, nothing, but to go to the watch-house.”’ 

** And I'll take the baby home with me,” said 
Mrs. Aniseed, ‘‘and warm it, and give it some- 
thing, and’”’— 

**Can’t allow that,’’ said one of the watch- 
men. 

** Why not, poor lamb !’’ asked Drizzle, sudden- 
ly tender. ‘* She'll take care of it—and what are 
we to do with it? You don’t think she’s going to 
steal it?’’ 

** Steal it!’’ cried the indignant Mrs. Aniseed. 

‘*T should think not,’’ said Drizzle. ‘ Folks 
need n’t steal things o’ that sort, 1’m sure; the 
market ’s overloaded with ’em; they ’re to be had 
for nothing, and thank’ee too. So, you’ll take 
care of it till the mother comes round ?”’ 

**To be sure, I will, poor dear heart!’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Aniseed, hugging the child closer. 

‘** And your name’s Aniseed, eh? Yes! And 
you live in Short’s Gardens? All right; to-mor- 
row morning bring the baby to the watch-house. 
We've nobody to nurse it there, neither wet nor 
dry.”’ 

his touch of humor was not lost upon the 
watchmen, for they liberally acknowledged it with 
aloud laugh. Then one of them, suddenly alive 
to the humanities of his calling, cried, ‘* Let’s 
bear a hand with the woman, or I’m blessed if 
she won’t be dead outright.” 

And with this, the watchmen bore the mother to 
the watch-house, and Mrs. Aniseed hurried with 
the child to her home. 
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CHAPTER II, 

Ir was past twelve when Mrs. Aniseed reached 
her abiding-place in Short’s Gardens: a place, 
whose name gave warranty of by-gone rusticity ; 
of a time when St. Giles really breathed in the 
Fields ; when blossoming hawthorns offered in- 
cense to the saint; when linnets, building in the 
furze, sang matin hymns to the protector of the 
leper. Many changes has St. Giles beheld: other 
and better changes are, we hope, tocome. There, 
in the fields, was good St. Giles installed the phy- 
sician and the comforter of leprosy. Here was he 
known, and prayed to as intercessor between Hea- 
ven and suffering man. Disease, the born thing of 
dirt and poverty, knelt at his shrine and begged 
for health. And years passed on, and the dis- 
ease abated. The plague of human kind—arrest- 
ed by human knowledge and energy—was smit- 
ten down, and the leper became a sufferer un- 
known. And then St. Giles gathered about him 
the children of poverty. He became the titular 
saint of rags and squalor. The destitute and the 
criminal—what moralist with nicest balance shal! 
separate and weigh the destitution and the crime! 
—took refuge under his protecting wings. The 
daily hypocrite on crutches owned St. Giles for 
his protector ; cheats and mumpers of every sort— 
the town brigands, that with well-aimed falsehood 
make wayfaring compassion stand and deliver— 
dwelt about the shrine of St. Giles, and lied and 
cheated, starved and revelled in his name. A St. 
Giles’ bird was a human animal of prey—a ra- 
ven, a kite—a carrion-crow. And once again, the 
saint presided over filth, and its born evil, disease ; 
again, St. Giles was sought by lepers, most hide- 
ous, most incurable—the lepers of poverty. 

And—it cannot be doubted—St. Giles suffered 
in reputation from the unseemly folks that flocked 
about him. In the imaginations of men, he be- 
came a low, pauper saint ; a saint of vulgar tastes, 
and vile employments ; a saint that was scarcely 
spoken of save in connection with craft and ill- 
manners, and drunkenness, and lying, and thieving. 
Even saints suffer in renown by constant associa- 
tion with poverty and wickedness. 

And then they made St. Giles a hanging saint: 
made him keep a sort of half-way house, where he 
offered the final bow] to the Tyburn-bound felon. 
St. Giles was poor, and therefore was he very 
properly assorted with the gallows. Thai igno- 
miny is, however, past. Now St. Giles does not 
offer a comforting draught to thieves: no; he only 
breeds them. 

And now is St. Giles to be wholly reformed. 
He is to be made a cleanly saint. His ceilars, 
where his infant votaries are begotten for crime, 
and nurtured for the jail, are to be destroyed—an- 
nihilated. The demon typhus is to be killed with 
sweet air and fresh water. The brotherhood of 
St. Giles are no longer to be of the Blessed Order 
of Filth; they are to wear linen, and wash their 

and faces! Now, although these external 
changes will by no means assimilate the brother- 
hood of St. Giles to the brotherhood of St. James, 
nevertheless it will somewhat lessen the tremen- 
dous difference between them. Dirt being the 
natural livery of extreme want, is—at least in the 
thoughts of some folks—a mute, a necessary hom- 
age to the glitter and beauty of money. Now, 
destroy dirt from among the common people, and 
—it may be argued—you take away (what may 
seem a paradox) a very wholesome badge of dis- 
tinction. 
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St. James, with his oe at his nose, has for 
centuries past waved St. Giles to keep to the lee- 
ward side of him. May not then St. James fear 
somewhat for his dignity, when St. Giles, in the 
fall assurance of his cleanliness, sidles closer to his 
western brother! 

To our story. : 

It was past twelve, when Mrs. Aniseed as- 
cended the third flight of stairs that led to her 
home—her one room. A voice was heard pro- 
ceeding from that reom—a voice, droning a street- 
ballad of the day. ‘* Why, Susan, I’m blessed if 
I had n’t given you up,”’ said the voice ; the owner 
of it being ® short, broad-chested block of a man, 
seated bef e a tolerable fire, which, with half- 
contemplative look, he continued to scrutinize ; 
never turning his eye towards the partnerof his 
bosom and his hearth. And thus, complacently 
whiffing smoke from a ruin of a pipe, he con- 
tinued to stare at the coals, and talk: ‘* If I didn’t 
think somebody had run away with you. I’ve 
been home this half-hour. Not much luck again 
to-night.’’ And like a philosopher he took up the 
end of his song. ‘* Hardly enough to pay for the 
link.’’ From this the reader may gather that Mr. 
Aniseed followed the profession of link-man—a 
profession, whose vested rights have been cruelly 
abridged by the revolutionary introduction of gas. 
Be it further known that Mr. James Aniseed—or, 
as he was popularly recognized, Bright Jem— 
pursued his nightly calling at one of the theatres ; 
and although he never, by any chance, made one 
of the audience, such circumstance in no way 
prevented his being—when so disposed—a most 
minute and trenchant critic both on plays and play- 
ers. But to the reader, Bright Jem may not dis- 
play a solitary instance of this faculty. He used 
to say, ** it was all a knack. He could tell by the 
people’s faces when they came out whether the 
thing was good or bad; or he could hear all about 
it much better at the Brown Bear, than if he was 
in the gallery.”” He had, moreover, a peculiar 
mode of estimating the merits of new dramas, or 
new actors; namely, by the amount of the profits 
of his link. Hence, with him, Pizarro was for a 
long time a much higher flight of genius than 
Hamlet. ‘‘ When people was most pleased,’’ he 
said, ‘‘they gave away most money.”’ Yes: his 
amount of individual gain was the standard of dra- 
matic excellence. In the opinion of Bright Jem, 
Shakspeare rose and fell with the sixpences. And 
we fear that on this point—though all uncon- 
sciously—Bright Jem copied very worshipful au- 
thorities. 

_ “ Howsomever,”’ said Jem, as though still talk- 
ing to the fire, ‘‘ 1 ’ve got something for you.’’ 

“And I’ve got something for you, Jem,”’ said 
his wife, seating herself before him. ‘‘ Guess 
what it is.”’ 

“No; I never guess with a woman,” said Jem : 
‘a man has no chance.” And then he asked 
“ What is it?” 

“Look here,” cried his wife, unfolding her 
apron, and discovering the sleeping babe. 

Bright Jem jumped from his seat, and now 
looking at the child—and now in his wife’s face 
—asked, with solemn voice and uplifted’ eye- 
brows, ‘‘ Where did you get it?” 

**T found it, Jem,”’ said the woman. 

“Found it! Well, next time, when luck’s 
upon you, I hope you ll find something better.’’ 
And then, with his forefinger he touched the 
baby’s cheek, and said somewhat tenderly, “* Dear 
little heart !’’ 
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**Can’t you see who it’s like, Jem?’ asked 
Mrs. Aniseed, and her eyes softened. 

‘* Why it’s like all babies,’’ answered Jem. 
** I never see any difference in ’em; all the same, 
like Dutch cheeses.”’ 

‘*Ha! Jem,’’ said Mrs. Aniseed, ‘‘ you ’ve 
never been a mother.’’ 

** No,” said Jem, very decidedly. 

‘* Else you’d have seen that it’s as like our 
dear lost Dick as one angel ’s like another.’’ 

** Not a bit—not a bit,”’ said Jem in words; 
but his tone and manner said, ‘‘ And so it is.’’ 

**Oh, I saw it—in a minute, Jem; and I see it 
now, dear little fellow. He’d ha’ been dead, 
stone-dead in the morning, if I had n’t come up as 
I did!”’ 

And Jem, placing his hands upon his knees, 
and staring in his wife's face, asked, ‘‘ And where 
did vou find him?’? Whereupon, Mrs. Aniseed, 
—with commendable brevity for her sex—narrated 
the incident of discovery, already known to the 
reader. 

‘* Well, poor little chap,’’ said Jem, resuming 
his seat and his pipe, ‘‘ he ’s welcome to board 
and lodging for one night.”’ 

Mrs. Aniseed made no answer. It was the 
more extraordinary in her, inasmuch as she had 
one at her tongue’s-end. However, as the child 
began to wake, she bustled about the room, and 
soon prepared for it a sufficiency of supper. Ina 
surprisingly few minutes, she had the child upon 
her lap with its bare legs almost roasting at the 
fire, and with more than infantine energy, trying . 
to swallow the victuals, spoon and all. 

‘* Why, if he doesn’t eat like a young spar- 
row,”’ said Jem, eyeing the little feeder askance. 
‘* He ’s not strange in a strange place, any how.”’ 

‘Oh, Jem!’’ cried Mrs. Aniseed, as though 
she was unburthening her heart of its dearest 
wish—‘‘ Oh, Jem, how I should like to keep it!”’ 
Jem said nothing; but slowly taking the pipe 
from his mouth, he looked all the amazement 
he was master of. Of course his wife took no 
notice of this. She merely continued: ‘‘I ’m 
sure, Jem, the dear little soul would bring a 
blessing on us.”’ 

** Yes, and another belly to fill; and another 
back to cover; and two more feet to shoe; and”’ 
—and we know not what inventory of obligations 
Jem would have made out; but his wife—a fine 
tactician—began to chirrup, and cry to the child, 
and make all those legendary noises of the nur- 
sery, faithfully handed down to us from the time 
that Eve nursed Cain. Jem was in a moment 
silenced. Whereupon, in due time, Mrs Ani- 
seed set the child up, and then danced it in the 
very face of Jem, calling upon him to remark its 
extraordinary loveliness, and by consequence, its 
extraordinary resemblance to their lost Dick. 

‘* He’s a sharp little shaver,”’ said Jem, gently 
ees the baby’s cheeks—when the baby 

bughed. 

“If it doesn’t seem to know what you say, 
Jem,’’ cried Mrs. Aniseed; and then with new 
vehemence she added, ‘‘ Something tells me it 
would be lucky to us,”’ 

‘‘ Nonsense, woman!”’ cried Jem ; ‘Show can we 
afford such fancies? You'll be thinking of keep- 
ing pug-dogs and parrots next. Besides, it 's iim- 
possible, with the playhouse going down as it.is.’’ 

Mrs. Aniseed ceased to urge her point, and 
thereby showed her admirable knowledge, if not 
of human nature, of the nature of her bord. and 





master; for he was tenacious of his authority, . 
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and never directly ceded it upon any of his wife’s 
arguments, however wise subtle. No: when 
he gave up a point, he chose to surrender it as 
the sole working—the pure result of his own wis- 
dom, taking counsel with itself, unawed by the 
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smaller wisdom of the weaker vessel. Therefore, 
when Mrs. Aniseed found that her husband 


gave 
way, even one step, she —_ lest by following 
4 to retrace more than the 


him, he should be piq 
ground he had lost. 

“I’ve been quite in the way of babies to- 
night,” said Mrs. Aniseed; ‘* young master’s 
come to town.” 

Oh, a boy is it?” Jem. ‘ Well, 
he’s a better chance of it than that little chap.’ 
Mrs. Aniseed drew a very long, deep sigh, in- 
tending it for v emphatic . — b we By 
a big gold spoon in his mou . 
Humph — boy, is it? And what, after all, Mrs. 
Aniseed, what business had you there? You 
know I don’t like it—and you will go.” 

Now this remonstrance applied to the visits of 
Mrs. Aniseed to a certain house in St. James’- 
square ; at which house a younger spinster sister 
of the linkman’s wife flourished as under kitchen- 
maid. She was, however, sufficiently ennobled 
by the genus loci to have a very commendable 
contempt for St. Giles’, and all its dwellers ; and 
on certain occasions had not scrupled to express 
her wonderment that her sister, ‘‘ who after all 
was not sich a very plain gal,’’ should ever have 
taken * with so low a husband as a nasty link- 
man. She had somehow compared the big bou- 
quets of the footman with the pitch and hemp 
with which Bright Jem was wont to earn what 
she called ‘‘ his low, dirty bread,’’ and her nice 
sense of sweetness was grievously offended by the 
foul contrast. Sometimes, too, out of purest con- 
descension, Kitty Muggs—for Muggs was the vir- 
gin name which no odoriferous footman had as yet 
robbed her of—would visit Short’s Gardens. At 
such times, it was impossible for her not to make 
known to St. Giles the vast debt of itude 
due from it to St. James: a debt which Bright 
Jem—as one of the representatives of the meaner 
locality—never by the smallest instalment per- 
mitted himself to pay. 

** As for Kitty, he was always very glad to see 
her if she ’d leave her nonsense behind her; but 
she always walked into the room as if she walked 
upon eggs; always brushed the chair afore she ’d 
sit down ; and always moved with her petticoats 
lifted up, as if the white honest deal boards of the 
floor was so much gutter-mud. And then the tea 
was always so coarse, and not a bit like their gun- 
powder; and the bacon was rusty, not a bit like 
their hams; and in fact there was nothing, no, 
not even the flesh and blood of Short’s Gardens, 
at all like the flesh and blood of the West-End. 
Why didn’t she keep to her own dripping, and 
not cast her nose up like a flounder’s tail, at the 
clean, wholesome food of other people? He hated 
all such stuff; and what’s more, he would n’t 
have it.’”’ Such, again and again, had been the 
words of Bright Jem; and he never heard of the 
sisterly visits of his wife to the aristocratie kitehen- 
maid, that he did n’t eon emer them. 

“* Well,’’ said Mrs. Ani , ‘she’s the only 
relation I have in the world, and I can’t help see- 
ing her. Poor girl! she’s young and giddy, but 
she does n’t mean nothing.’’ 

“Young and giddy!” cried Jem; ‘well, I 
don’t know at what time of life geese leave off 
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their giddiness, but she’s old enough to be the 
mother of a good many i Got a boy, 
have they!—ha! they've been wanting one long 
enough. Got a young St. James! ell, babies 
Ne eee made of finer sort of stuff 
than hereabouts; but he can hardly be a hand- 
somer little thing than young St. Giles here.” 
Sa this, Jem held out his arms, and in an ip- 
stant Aniseed had placed the baby in them. 
** Well, he is a capital little fellow,’’ cried Jem, 
** Has he done sucking, I wonder ?”’ 

** To be sure he has,’’ averred Mrs. Aniseed on 
— responsibility. ‘* Did n’t you see how he 
ate ’ 

** A lively little , isn’t he?’’ and Jem danced 
the child upon his knee, and snapped his fingers 
at it, and the child leapt up, and laughed, and 
crowed. And then Jem, locking sadly at the in- 
fant, said, “‘ And he is like poor Dick. I see it 
now, Susan ; he is like Dick.” 

Mrs. Aniseed made no answer; but with great 
alacrity bustled about the room, and prepared sup- 
uch preparation was soon made. ‘ Now 

"ll take him—you can’t eat with him in your 
lap,’’ she said. 

* Let him be ; I’ll manage it—I used to do it 
once. Well, well—what’s gone can’t be helped. 
It’s no use a grievin’, Susan, is it'—no, not a 
bit. If times wasn’t so bad, now—to be sure he 
won’t take much as he is; but then he'll grow 
bigger, and’’— 

** And I’m sure he’d be a comfort to us,’ 
cried Mrs. Aniseed, *‘ he looks like it.’’ 

“If he isn’t fast asleep—Lord! Lord !’’ eried 
Jem, gazing at the child, ‘‘ who, to look upon a 
sleeping , and to know what things are every 
day done in the world, would ever think that all men 
was sleeping babesonce. Put it to bed, Sue; stop 
a minute ’’—and Jem tenderly kissed the child. 
Then turning round, and looking in the fire, he 
said to himself, ‘ it ts like little Dick.’’ 

Though late when she went to bed, Mrs. 
Aniseed was in the morning an early riser. She 
had p breakfast, and had fed her baby 

before her husband was stirring; and it 
was plain had determined within herself to place 
all things in the rosiest light before the eyes 
of her helpmate. She had already conned and 
got by heart twenty different arguments to prove 
the exceeding comfort—nay, the ultimate profit, 
the child would be to them. And with these ar- 
guments simmering in her head, she moved ac- 
tively about, setting her room in order, at the 
same time expressing the most endearing panto- 
mime to the infant that lay rolling before the fire. 
Never since the first quarter of her honeymoon 
had Mrs. Aniseed shown herself in sweeter temper. 
Bright Jem was not slow to feel its influence. 
‘* Why, Susan, you ’re as lively as May-day this 
morning,’’ said he, commencing his toilette. 
‘* Where ’s the little chap?”’ 

‘There he is, bless him!’’ cried Mrs. An- 
iseed, ‘and as much at home as if he’d been 
born here. Well, I don’t know—I never thought 
I could love any baby again after Dick.’’ 

‘¢Pooh! women can love no end o’ babies,’ 
said Jem. ‘They ’re made a purpose for it.” 
Jem seated himself to breakfast, yet ere he began 
his meal, recreated himself by tickling the child 
at his fore-finger, to the mutual delectation of 
baby and man; whilst Mrs. Aniseed, pausing 10 
a half-eut slice of bread-amd-butter, looked over 
the table, quite delighted with the sport. How 
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she laughed—and how frequently she assured 
Jem that she always said he was the best nurse in 
the world. She then remained solely attentive to 
the duties of the table, until Jem, having achieved 
his morning bacon, turned himself round, and with 
his elbows upon his knees, looked thoughtfully 
down upon the child. 

‘‘ Well, that’s a better piace than a door-step, 
oy BOF said Jem, as the baby kicked before 

e fire. 

“7a that’s what it must come to again, 
Jem, if we’re hard-hearted enough to turn it 

‘‘Humph! It’s a shame they should be born, 
Sue; a downright shame,’”’ said Jem mourn- 
fully. 

io La! how can the man talk such wicked- 
ness! "’ cried Mrs. Aniseed. 

“JT always think so, when I see ’em running 
about—poor, dirty creturs—as if they’d been 
spawned in gutter-mud.”’ 

‘* With nobody to teach ’em nothing,’’ chimed 
in Mrs. Aniseed. 

“Oh, yes; they all of ’em go to school, such 
as it is,’’ cried Jem bitterly. 

“I’m sure, Jem, they don’t,”’ said his wife. 
“There ar’n’t schools enough for ’em ; and then 
again how many of their parents don’t care 
whether they know no more than headstrong 


i 7 
me Oh, yes; they all listen to a schoolmaster. 
I’ve seen hi ing among ’em under gate- 
ways, and in corners, and in courts, and afore 
shop-windows, and in all sorts o’ places in the 
streets ; yes, a schoolmaster teaching little things 
—and how they do learn to be sure—no taller 
than that ;’” and here Jem, with impressive action, 
held up a wire sory Ages 

** I never heard of him in the parish,’’ said Mrs. 
Aniseed, ‘‘ what schoolmaster do you mean? ”’ 

‘The devil, Susan, the devil; I’ve seen him 
among the children, horns, tail and all—ha! quite 
as nat’ral as he ’s shown in any pantomime—lI ‘ve 
seen him as plain as I see you; and whilst he’s 
been taching ’em, I’ve seen beside him, Jack 
Ketch a-grinning, and a rubbin’ his hands, and a 
smackin’ his mouth like a fellow as sees a hearty 
meal, and wants to fall to. I say it, Susan, and 
I'll stand to it—it ’s a shame they ’re born.’’ 

““Won’t it be a blessed thing to snatch this 
darling cretur—if it does n’t look sensible as 
though it knew what we was talkin’ of—this 
pretty cretur from all such trouble, all such wick- 
edness*’’ asked Mrs. Aniseed, moving closer to 
her husband. 

“Why, there was little Tom Jumper ’’—mused 
Jem—*‘ and pretty Jack Needles—and that marcy 
little chap, but no real harm in him at first, Bo 
Winkin—did n’t you and me know ’em all? And 
was n’t they all ruined afore they knew what ruin 
wast Where are they now! Why, ask Newgate 
—ask Newgate,”’ said Jem, moodily. ‘‘ And that ’s 
what they ‘Il do with you, my little codger ’’—and 
Jem nodded to the infant,—* that ’s what they "ll 
do with you. Ican see it—though it’s a Sood 
many years off yet—I can see the rope t 
your little neck as sure—.”’ 

& nom Vi etpecwey no Aniseed ; and she 
instantly seized the baby in her arms, and h 

it to her breast, as though to protect it a 
mediate peril. 

“Why, what an old fool you are!” said Jem, 
wanly smiling at his wife. 
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** Well you shouldn't talk in that way,” an- 
swered Mrs. Aniseed, ‘‘ it ’s tempting Providence. 
If you’re such a fortune-teller, and can see so 
much, it’s a bound duty upon you, Jem, to pre- 
vent it.” Jem was silent: therefore his wife— 
true to her sex—talked on: ‘* You ought to go 
down upon Bhs knees, and bless yourself that 
you can make this darling lamb your own, and 
save it.’ ‘ 

Jem was silent a minute; and then spoke 
somewhat briskly on the inspiration of a new 
thought. ‘It’s all very well about lambs, my 
dear; but how do we know they "Il let us have 
itt How do we know that its mother—”’ 

**It hasn’t no mother, Jem. I slipt out afore 

‘ou woke, and I run down to the watchhouse, and 
its mother died in the night, Jem; I thought she 
could n’t live. It’s a hard thing to say, but it’s 
no loss to the child ; she ’s gone, and I won’t say 
nothing about her; but them as know her give 
her shocking words. So here’s the child, Jem 
a begging of you with all its little might ’’—an 
here the woman put the baby’s hands together— 
** to take it, and to do all you can for it, and to be 
sure that our little, under such a blessing, will 
never grow less; and here it is—isn’t it like our 
dear Dick, Jem'—here it is a praying you to take 
pity on it, and love it, and be a father to it. And 
you will, Jem!—you will!’’ cried the woman, 
the tears coming into her eyes, as she held the 
infant towards her husband. 

Now Bright Jem was in face and figure as 
uncomely a lump of humanity as is ordinarily met 
with in any one day’s travel. His flat broad face 
was the color of ancient parchment, thinly sprinkled 
with deep pock-marks. His mouth was capacious 
as ahorse-shoe. Short brush bristles thatched his 
head ; and his eye-brows, clubbing together, could 
not have mustered fifty hairs between them. His 
small, deep-set black eyes—truly black, for there 
seemed no white to them—were the lamps that 
lighted up with quick and various expression this 
most difficult countenance ; and, in the present 
instance, did certainly appear as though they 
twinkled with a fire, direct from the heart. Jem 
was an ugly man. He knew it. This truth had 
been so frequently, so earnestly, so plainly im- 
pressed upon him, that—slow as most men are in 
such belief—he could not but believe it. More: 
we believe that he was quite contented with the 
creed. There are times, however, when ugliness 
may steal a look—a tint from beauty. We be- 
lieve that no woman—if she marry for love—let 
her be ugly as Sibyl, looks altogether ugly on her 
wedding-day. How it is done, whence it comes, 
we have not the philosophy to fathom ; but sure 
we are that the spirit of beauty does sometimes 
irradiate the features of deformity, melting and 
moulding them into momentary comeliness—and 
most sure we are, that the said spirit did with its 
best doing, shine in the countenance of Jem, as 
his wife pressed the orphan child upon him. 

** You ’ll love it, and be a father to it!’’ again 
cried Mrs. Aniseed. 

“If I don’t,” cried Jem, ‘‘I’m—”’ but the 
wife stopped whatever word was coming, by put- 
ting the child’s face to Jem’s mouth ; and he took 
the creature in his arms, and hugged it fondly, 
nay, vigorously. 

And now is young St. Giles snatched from the 
lowest round of the ladder—(can it be Jacob’s 
ladder that, resting on the mud of a cellar, is still 
to lead to heavent)—Now is he caught from 
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direst destitution ; from the teaching of hypocrisy, 
and craft, and crime, to have about him comforts 
—though small comforts it is true; to be no lon- 
ger shown, the image of poverty—a thing of hu- 
man flesh and blood to beg halfpence upon? Is 
he really to be promoted from the foul, dark vault 
of a loathsome lane—savage beasts have sweeter 
sleeping-places—to the wholesomeness, the light, 
the airiness, the respectability of a three-pair front, 
in Short’s Gardens; to that very three-pair front 
which Kitty Muggs, of St. James’ square, looks 
down upon from her scullery with all the loftiness 
of contempt? Yes, it is true: St. Giles will be 
promoted. On the dunghill of poverty, how great 
the distinction between the layers of straw: what 
a world of difference between base, half-way and 
summit! There is an aristocracy of rags, as 
there is an aristocracy of stars and garters. 

Alas! for only one minute is young St. Giles 
housed in his new home—for only one minute is 
he the adopted babe of James and Susan Aniseed, 
when he is called back to act his unconscious part 
of mendicant, when he is reclaimed, carried away 
in bondage, the born slave of penury and wrong. 
It is even so. 

Before Jem had ceased caressing the child, he 
heard an unusual hubbub on the staircase ; another 
instant, and his door was flung open, and a wretch- 
ed, ragged woman—worn, thin, and ghastly— 
staggered into the room, followed by other women. 
‘* My babe—my own babe,”’ cried the first woman, 
and was falling in a heap upon the floor, when Jem, 
rapidly placing the child in his wife’s arms, caught 
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the intruder. Aroused, excited beyond her 
strength, she pointed to the child, tried to speak, 
and then fainted. 

The cause of this interruption was soon made 
known to Jem. ‘‘ The dear soul had come after 
her child.”’ 

‘‘Her child!’’ cried Mrs Aniseed. ‘“ She’s 
not the child’s mother, and she shan’t have it. | 
saw the mother last night—saw her frozen to death 
—at least she died soon afterwards.”’ 

** Why, you see,”’ said an old crone, “ this is 
how it is. The dear woman there, that’s the 
darling’s mother, was sick of a fever—the Lord help 
us, she ’s sick now, and so is half thelane. Well, 
you see being so sick, she could n’t go out herself 
not by any means. Well, and so she lends the 
child to Peggy Fiit; and when Peg never came 
back at all, the poor cretur that’s there, went well 
nigh mad. And this morning, we found at the 
watch-house that Peg was dead ; and that you had 
got the babe, and you see we ’ve come for it, that’s 
all,’’ said the harridan, with remarkable diplomatic 
precision. 

** But if she ’s the mother,”’ asked Mrs. Aniseed, 
‘* for what should she lend the child? ”’ 

‘* For what should she lend the child! ’’ crowed 
the old woman, looking very contemptuously at 
her catechist—‘‘ for what should she lend—why 
in the name of blessed Heaven for what else, if not 
to beg with it? ’’ 

In fine—for why should we protract the scene— 

oung St. Giles, the unconscious beggar, was 
rne back in triumph to Hampshire Hog Lane. 
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Ir is intended that this Work shall be mainly 
devoted to a consideration of the social wants and 
rightful claims of the Peopie ; that it shall appeal 
to the hearts of the Masses of England. 

With no expectation or wish to conflict with or 
supplant any present publication, it is believed that 
a work popularly addressed to the sympathies and 
common sense of the kingdom, must make for itself 
a large and hitherto unoccupied sphere of instruc- 
tion, amusement, and utility. 

It is our belief that the present epoch is pregnant 
with more human interest than any previous era; 
as it is also our faith that the present social con- 
test, if carried out on all sides with ‘‘ conscience 
and tender heart,’’ must end in a more equitable 
allotment of the good provided for all men. To 
aid, however humbly, in this righteous and blood- 
less struggle, is a truer, a more grateful glory, 
than any glory blatant in gazettes. And an aroused 
Spirit begins to feel this. Awakening froma long, 
vain dream, that showed the many created only to 
minister to the few, the said Spirit believes—or 
says it believes—in the universality of the human 
heart. Hence, it vindicates a common right of 
happiness: hence, in its new tenderness, it even 
‘* babbles o’ green fields’’ for the health and health- 
ful thoughts of the people. So much the better. 

With Politics—as Party Politics—we meddle 
not. The day is happily gone by, when Parties— 
like foul-mouthed vixens—assailed each other with 
unseemly epithets, that mutual abuse might hide 





mutual corruption and infirmity. We shall deal 
with Politics only in their social relation, as ope- 
rating for the good or evil of the community. 
Whig and Tory—Conservative and Radical—will 
be no more to us than the names of extinct genera. 

It will be our chief object to make every essay 
—however brief, and however light and familiar 
its treatment—breathe WITH A PuRPOsE. Experi- 
ence of wider success, and more comprehensive 
application than have heretofore been enjoyed by 
any Weekly Periodical, assures us that, especially 
at the present day, it is by a defined purpose alone, 
whether significant in twenty pages or in twenty 
lines, that the sympathies of the world are to be 
engaged, and its support ensured. 

It will also be our aim to make every page ex- 
clusively British in its subject, possessing either a 
present vital interest, or tending to the future. 

Whilst dealing with the highest social claims of 
our countrymen, we shall not exclude from our 
pages either Sketch of Character—Tale—History 
—or Romance. Far otherwise. It will be our 
earnest desire to avail ourselves of all and every 
variety of literature, if illustrating and working 
out some wholesome principle. Mere stories, made 
like Twelfth-night heroes, of mere sugar, we shall 
certainly eschew. 

Neither would we have the “light reader” take 
alarm at our graver subjects. They, too, it is 
hoped, may be discussed with no very violent call 
upon his wakefulness. It is not necessary that 
such themes—like bullets—should be cast in lead 
to do the surest service. 
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From Jerrold’s Magazine. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


BY P. G. PATMORE. 


No. 1. 


My acquaintance with William Hazlitt com- 
menced before his name emerged from the “ illus- 
trious obseurity’’ of that private and local fame 
which had gathered round it in the small coterie 
to which he had till then addicted himself, and 
just as it was rising into that ‘‘ bad eminence’’ to 
which the abuse and scandal of his political and 
personal enemies, (not to mention his friends,) 
soon after lifted it. My first interview with him 
took place in the committee-room of a literary in- 
stitation, of which I was at that time one of the 
managers, and had been deputed by my colleagues 
to arrange with Hazlitt respecting the details of a 
eourse of lectures, which it was proposed he should 
deliver in the theatre of the institution. Having 
been previously cautioned not to be surprised or re- 
pelled by any ‘‘ strangeness’’ that I might observe 
in Hazlitt’s manner and personal appearance, I was 
shown into the room by the librarian, who merely 
named each to the other, and then left us to- 
gether. 

On entering I saw a pale anatomy of a man, sit- 
ting uneasily, half on half off a chair, with his legs 
tucked awkwardly underneath the rail, his hands 
folded listlessly on his knees, his head drooping 
on one side, and one of his elbows leaning (not 
resting) on the edge of the table by which he sat, 
as if in fear of its having no right to be there. His 
hat had taken an odd position on the floor beside 
him, as if that, too, felt itself as much out of its 
element as the owner. 

He half rose at my entrance, and without speak- 
ing a word, or looking at me, except with a mo- 
mentary and furtive glance, he sat down again, in 
a more uneasy position than before, and seemed to 
wait the result of what I might have to say to him, 
with the same sort of desperate indifference with 
which a culprit may be supposed to wait the sen- 
tence of his judge, after conviction. He was to 
learn from me whether his proffered services, as a 
lecturer, were accepted or rejected: and to a man 
of his habits and temperament, and under his cir- 
cumstances, either alternative took the shape of 
an intolerable penalty—like those to Romeo, of 
‘death’? or ‘* banishment.” If the lectures he 
proposed to deliver were rejected, he probably did 
not know where to meet the claims pf cae Boor 
On the other hand, if they were accepted, his con- 
dition was still more trying ; for I learned that not 
a line of the lectures were written, nor even their 
materials prepared ; they had been merely thought 
of. It was a case, too, in which punctuality was 
indispensable ; yet such were his uncertain and 
desultory habits, that the fulfilment of an engage- 
ment to be at a given place and time on a given 
day, for ten successive weeks, then and there to 
address a miscellaneous audience for ‘‘ an hour by 
Shrewsbury clock,” was what few who knew him 
pe have believed to be among possible contin- 

encies. 

The picture which Hazlitt presented when 1 
first saw him in the little dark, ungeon-like com- 
mittee-room of the Surrey Institution, was not un- 
like that of Sir Joshua’s ‘‘Ugolino.”” There he 
sat, his anxious and highly-intellectual face look | 





ing upon vacancy; pale and silent as a ghost; 
emaciated as an anatomy ; loose, unstrung, inani- 
mate, as a being whose life is leaving it from sheer 
emptiness and inanition. And this ‘‘ poor crea- 
ture,’’ (as he used sometimes to call himse]f,)— 
apparently with scarcely energy enough to grapple 
with an infant or face a shadow—was the launcher 
forth of winged words that could shake like thun- 
derbolts the hearts of princes and prelates, and 
make them tremble in their seats of power; this 
effigy of silence was the utterer of floods of indig- 
nant eloquence, that could rouse the soul of apathy 
itself, and stir the blood like the sound of a trum- 
pet; this ‘dish of skimmed milk” was the writer 
of the celebrated replies to ‘‘ Vetus,’’ in the Times 
os pa the invectives of the ‘* Catalogue Rai- 
sonné ;"’ and the essays on “ the Spirit of Mon- 
archy,’’ and ‘“‘ the Regal Character.’’ Nay, more, 
he was the only man of letters in England who 
had dared openly to stand by the French revolu- 
tion, through good and through evil report, and 
who had the magnanimity never to turn his back 
on its * child and champion.” 

Though nothing worth particular record occurred 
in this my first interview with William Hazlitt, I 
have been tempted to dwell on it thus long, be- 
cause it has left a more vivid and picturesque im- 
pression on my mind than any subsequent one, 
except the last, which took place when he was on 
his death-bed. 

It was not till two or three years after the period 
above referred to, that a strict intimacy commenced 
between Hazlitt and myself, and that I had the full 
and fair means of appreciating his remarkable and 
in all respects self-consistent character. I shall 
therefore not dwell upon the intercourse which en- 
sued upon our first acquaintance, except to con- 
trast the impression I gained of him before I really 
knew him, with that which was the due and just 
result of an intimate and unrestricted insight into 
his mental and moral constitution—a contrast 
which may in some degree account for the 
strangely contradictory feelings and impressions 
which prevailed in the world respecting him, ac- 
cording to the amount of actual knowledge or 
anomeee possessed concerning his character and 

e springs of it. I remember the time—and I 
remember it without shame, because the impres- 
sions under which I then felt and spoke of Hazlitt 
were the natural ones—that is to say, the only ones 
naturally resulting from the circumstances under 
which I had formed my judgment—I remember 
the time when no words could express the horror 
I felt at the (supposed) personal character of Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, or were deemed too strong to openly 
set forth those feelings. But my first impressions 
were derived, not from my own observations, but 
from the report of those who ought to have known 
better, and who certainly would have known bet- 
ter, had not their personal feelings been enlisted 
into the cabal against him, either by their having 
been the subject of one of those insane assaults 
that he was every now and then making on his 
best friends, under a false (or true) impression of 
their occasional treatment of him, or (still worse) 
in consequence of some ‘‘ good-natured’’ acquaint- 
ance repeating some of those unpalatable truths 
which Hazlitt was in the habit of telling of a// his 
friends in their absence : for he professed to lay no 
restraint upon his tongue in this particular: he 
considered the foibles of our friends to be as fair 

e as those of our enemies, always provided 
they were pursued and hunted down without the 
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cognizance of the owner. He recognized no Game 
Laws in this particular. The axiom which bids 
us ‘‘ never speak ill of a man’s mind behind his 
back’’ (as if one might do it with propriety before 
his face!) was not oné of those ranked by Hazlitt 
among ‘‘ the wisdom of nations.” On the contra- 
ry, he spoke what he thought of people every- 
where but in their hearing ;—trusting (rather too 
implicitly, I am afraid) to that tacit compact 
which recognizes the sacredness of social inter- 
course. And he cared not what you said of him 
in return, nor if he heard your injurious estimate 
of him repeated by half the town ; or if he sought 
to make reprisals, it was on the hawker, not the 
originator, of the affront. But a personal slight or 
incivility he held to be the most unpardonable of 
offences, and to be punished and avenged as such. 
You might think and call him a rascal or a repro- 
bate as much as you pleased ; you might “‘ prove”’ 
him to be a bad writer and a worse man, with per- 
fect impunity. But if you looked askance upon 
him in company, or “‘cut’’ him in the street, or 
even gave fim reason to fancy that you had done 
so, there was, (as we shall see hereafter,) no limit 
to the revenge he would take on you, and no rest 
for him till he had taken it. 

But I am going wide of my intended mark, 
which is that of painting William Hazlitt as I knew 
him; not describing or estimating his general 
character, but leaving the reader to form an esti- 
mate for himself, from the personal traits that I 
may be able to furnish, in addition to those which 
may be gathered from his writings. 

Our interview at the Surrey Institution, as above 
alluded to, lasted but a few minutes, and was con- 
cluded by an arrangement for the early delivery 
of a course of lectures—those on the Comic Wri- 
ters; and I saw nothing more of William Hazlitt 
till a day or two before the delivery of the first 
lecture, when I addressed a note to him, stating 
my intention of giving a critical notice of the lec- 
tures in Blackwood’s Magazine, and asking for 
such facilities as he might choose to afford me, 
with a view to offering specimens of the matter. 
His reply was, a request to see me at his residence 
in Youk-atrest, Westminster. 

It is, perhaps, worth remark, that my early in- 
tercourse with, William Hazlitt has left on my 
memory a singularly vivid impression of the local 
circumstances and objects connected with it. I 
remember every room in which I have seen him, 
as clearly as if I were now sitting in it, and the 
exact situation and attitudes in which I was accus- 
tomed to see him sit or stand when conversing 
with him. I make the observation, because it 
would not be applicable to my intercourse (and it 
has been extensive and various) with any other 
of the distinguished men of the day. The reason 
probably is, that our susceptibility to external im- 
pressions at any given time, and our consequent 

wer of retaining them, is proportioned to the 
interest we feel in the immediate source of those 
impressions. I have not slightly or unduly appre- 
ciated and enjoyed the intercourse that has fallen 
to my lot with a large proportion of the remarkable 
men of our day, in every department of human 
acquirement; but I have never been induced to 
feel that any one of them claimed or justified that 
profound intellectual study which I was always (in 
spite of myself) called upon to apply in the case 

of William Hazlitt; or it may be that he alone 
was always susceptible of that study, by reason of 
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acter; in which spring and evidence of true great- 
ness of capacity, I do not believe him to have 
been surpassed by any man that ever lived. If 
**to know a man truly were to know himse//,” 
then was William Hazlitt’s character, though the 
least common in the world, so legibly written in 
his daily conduct and converse, that for those who 
saw much of him to mistake it was next to impos- 
sible. Yet no character was ever so mistaken 
and misrepresented. 

Leaving the- onus of this ers to be divided 

between the wilful blindness of his friends, and 
the wilful falsehood of his enemies, I will say that 
I believe the certainty of not coming away empty- 
handed was the secret of the strong and unwearied 
interest that I always felt in his society, even at 
the very time when I felt an inexpressible horror 
and dread of his personal character—as was the 
case at the time I am now speaking of. From al] 
that I had heard, both from his enemies (and even 
from his so-called friends) and the little I had 
hitherto seen for myself, I looked upon him, per- 
sonally, as little better than an incarnate fiend; 
and those who recollect the /ooks that oceasionally 
came over him (as if, against his will, to warn 
bystanders of their danger) will searcely deem this 
an exaggerated description of the feeling. Yet my 
desire to see and know him was not the less strong 
and urgent; and hence, as I conceive, the peculiar 
vividness with which I retain my impressions of 
the local circumstances under which we met. 
I went to him in York-street, in consequence of 
the note referred to above; and, though I have 
never since (until this moment) attempted to recall 
the scene, it lives before me now as if of yester- 
day. On knocking at the door, it was, after a long 
interval, opened by a sufficiently ‘‘ neat-handed” 
domestic, and led immediately from the street 
(down a step) into an empty apartment, indicating 
an uninhabited house, and id supposed I had mista- 
ken the number; but, on asking for the object of 
my search, I'was shown to a door which opened 
(a step from the ground) on to a ladder-like stair- 
case, bare like the rest, which led to a dark bare 
landing-place, and thence to a large square wain- 
scotted apartment. The enormous curtainless 
windows of this room looked upon some dingy 
trees ; the whole of the wall, over and about the 
chimney-piece, was entirely covered, up to the 
ceiling, by names written in pencil, of all sizes 
and characters, and in all directions—commemora- 
tive of visits of curiosity to ‘‘the house of Pinda- 
rus.”"* There was, near the empty fire-place, a 
table with breakfast things upon it (though it was 
two o'clock in the afternoon ;) three chairs and a 
sofa were standing about the room, and one unbound 
book lay on the mantel-piece. At the table sat 
Hazlitt, and on the sofa a lady, whom I found to 
be his wife. 

My reception was not very inviting, and I could 
see at once (what had not occurred to me before) 
that in asking facilities for criticising William 
Hazlitt in Blackwood’s Magazine, I had taken 4 
step es to the suspicion of either mischief or 
mystification, or both. However, I soon satisfied 
him that my object and design were anything but 
unfriendly. ‘To be what he called “ puffed” in so 
unlooked-for a quarter, was evidently deemed 4 
god-send ; it put him in excellent humor accord- 
ingly ; and the “‘ Lake Poets’’ being mentioned, 
and finding me something of a novice in such mat- 





the beautifully simple and natural cast of his char- 





* It was a house in which Milton had lived, and be- 
longed to Jeremy Bentham, over whose garden it looked. 
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ters, (and moreover an excellent listener,) he 
talked for a couple of hours, without intermission, 
on those ‘‘ personal themes’’ which he evidently 
‘ Joyed best,” and with which, in this instance, 
he mixed up that spice of malice which was never, 
or rarely, p de from his discourse about his quon- 
dam friends, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 2nd South- 
ey, and which so strangely interfered with his 

eneral estimate of their pretensions—or rather 
(for such I believe to have been the case) with 
that perfect good faith with which he was accus- 
tomed to give his estimates to the world: for I 
believe the above-named were the only instances in 
which he did not say of celebrated men all the 
good that he thought, as well as the bad. But to 
pat the seal of his critical fiat to the fame of men 
whom he believed to have treated him personally 
as Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey were sup- 
posed by him to have done, was not in human 
nature. 

The above was my first initiation into themes of 
this nature; and I must confess that the way in 
which Hazlitt stripped off the attributes of divinity 
with which I had hitherto invested those idols of 
my boyish worship, was not so unpalatable to my 
taste, as I should myself have expected it to be. 
The trath is, we are not sorry to learn that any of 
our fellow-beings are, less immaculate or superla- 
tive in personal character than our imaginations, 
excited by their written works, had led us to sup- 
pose them; nor do I know that it in the, least de- 
gree interferes with the effect which their works 
are calculated to produce upon us afterwards, or to 
impair those we already possess. On the con- 
trary, it perhaps aggrandizes our impression of 
them, from the seeming inadequacy of the source 
whence they flow, and soothes our personal feel- 
ings into the belief that we ourselyes are not so 
immeasurably inferior to these ‘‘ gods of the earth’’ 
as we had been accustomed to deem ourselves. 
We do not think the less of Shakespeare for being 
told that he was a link-boy or a deer-stealer ; and 
we do think very considerably less of Goethe from 
knowing that he was, for his worldly wisdom, 
deemed fit to be the privy-councillor, and, for his 
immaculate morals and manners, the personal 
friend and associate of an absolute prince, The 
only difference is, that after the new light has 
come to us, the product is thenceforth one thing, 
and the producer another: whereas they were be- 
fore inextricably linked and blended together; and 
our impressions of the latter, as derived from the 
former, besides being altogether gratuitous, were 
infinitely more likely to be the false interpretation 
than the true one. To which it may be added, 
that what the human soul instinctively yearns for 
and reaches after, as the hart pants for the water- 
brooks, is not this or that vague generality, or 
empty and unmeaning abstraction, but THe TRUTH. 
Whatever it may be, or wheresoever it may lead, 
truth is the goal to which the undiverted tendenc 
of the human mind points all its affections ; and it 
is never satisfied or at rest till this is reached. 
The natural and healthful condition of any given 
mind may ina great degree be estimated by the 
strength or weakness with which it retains and is 
acted upon by this bias; and the lingering love 
which is perpetually pointing to it after it has been 
destroyed by the conventional ordinances of the 
world, is a proof and a measure of its original 


amount. We love all other things for something 
else not inherent in themselves; but we love the 
truth for itself alone. In this sense it is that 





“ Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty.’’ We desire, 
first and foremost, to know what a thing is; it is 
time enough afterwards to inquire the why and 
wherefore—the how and when. These are very 
well as matters of affiusement and curiosity; but 
the truth is the only pabulum of our mental and 
moral existence—the only al necessity—the only 
veritable ‘‘ staff of life.’ "We can live by it in 
health and vigor deprived of all other things ; and 
with all others, that wanting, we pine and pule 
and fret away our fruitless days, in an empty and 
uneasy search after that which is not to be found. 
Nor when the truth is once attained on any given 

int of inquiry, is the searcher at a moment’s loss 
in the recognition of it, nor does he seek to pro- 
ceed another step in his pursuit, They say ‘* mar- 
riages are made in heaven,’’ and that when the 
objecis destined for each other meet, the recogni- 
tion is instant and mutual. At least it is so with 
Truth and the Human Soul; and it is a marriage 
which, when once consummated, cannot know 
division or divorce. We may pass from the cradle 
to the grave without meeting with this bride of our 
souls; or we may meet with a thousand * false 
Florizels,’’ and mistake each of them for the true 
one; but we cannot meet with the true one and 
mistake or reject her. It is not in the nature of 


ag 

e reader will I hope excuse this digression, 
in favor of the occasion which suggested it: for 
if ever there was a human mind devoted and self- 
sacrificed to the love of truth, it was that of Wil- 
liam Hazlitt; and he pursued the search of it 
with a fearless pertinacity only equalled by the 
sagacity which pointed out and applied the means 
and materials of the discovery. This love of truth 
was the leading feature of his mind, and it was 
the key to all its weaknesses, errors and inconsis- 
tencies, as well as to all its extraordinary powers 
and the successful application of them e used 
to boast of being ‘‘a good hater.’’ If the boast 
and the habit were uncharitable ones, they were 
the offspring of that love of truth which was the 
passion of his soul, and that power of eliciting it 
which was the great characteristic of his intellect. 
If, while conscious of his own errors and failings, 
he felt and expressed too bitter a scorn for those 
of others, it was because others, instead of owning 
and Seapiving their frailties as he did, insist on 
monstering them into virtues and subjects of per- 
sonal vanity, and the world abets and encourages 
them in the mischievous self-deception. If, in- 
stead of being content to use his great powers in 
calmly exposing the false pretensions of the world 
to that contempt which they merit, he was too apt 
to seize upon them with a savage fury, and tear 
them to pieces, as the wild beast tears and rends 
the cloak that is flung upon it to blind its eyes 
from the attacks of its enemies—it was because 
his self-control was less than his detestation of the 
debasing consequences that spring from the admis- 
sion of those pretensions ;—it was because it drove 
him mad to see whole nations, generation after 
generation, dragged like slaves and idiots at the 
chariot-wheels of a few empty and vulgar idols— 
bound there by lilliputian threads that a breath 

ight have broken. 

mY Phis first lengthened interview of mine with 
Hazlitt ended by his promising to let me have the 
MS. of his lectures, to do what I pleased with, 
and we parted on a better footing than we had 
met; though evidently with as little prospect as 
before of our ever becoming intimate associates ;— 
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for the way in which he handled his quondam 
friends, as above described, did anything but de- 
crease the dread and horror 1 had been taught to 
entertain of his personal character. 

As itis of my intimacy alone with Hazlitt that I 
propose to treat in any detail, I shall pass hastily 
over that mere desultory acquaintance which en- 
sued on his delivery of the lectures above alluded 
to. Two or three trifling circumstances growing 
out of that acquaintance are, however, worth re- 
ferring to. 

I well remember, after the successful delivery 
of the first lecture at the Surrey Institution, my 
walking home with Hazlitt, from Blackfriars 
Bridge to his house in Westminster! Let those 
who knew the personal bearing and habits of Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, conceive of a man almost a stranger 
to him—who had only exchanged words with him 
in a sort of official capacity—who was moreover no 
little of a dandy to boot—let the intimates of Haz- 
litt conceive of such a person volunteering to walk 
home with him, for the purpose of having a little 
pleasant conversation by the way! Nay, in my 
innocence I actually offered him my arm, WHICH 
HE TOOK ! ! and so we walked, arm-in-arm, through 
the whole of Fleet-Street, the Strand, Parliament- 
street, &c. ! 

The ‘ general reader’’ will wonder what there 
was extraordinary in this: but the initiated will 
not believe it. They can fancy him sitting sulkily 
in the stocks, or walking doggedly rn | in the 
pillory ; for a superior physical force might have 
placed him there, and being there, he was too 
much of a logician to quarrel with necessity. But 
to walk straight home at ten o’clock at night, ‘in 
a respectable and gentlemanlike manner!” It 
cannot have been! Arm-in-arm, too, and with a 
very young gentleman in a point device costume ! 
I think I hear Charles Lamb exclaim, ‘‘ Why the 
angel Gabriel could not have persuaded Hazlitt to 
walk arm-in-arm with him for half the length of 
Southampton Buildings.’’ Perhaps not—but with 
a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine it was different ; 
—one, too, who had tacitly engaged to give a 
favorable account of him in that terror and bugbear 
of his coterie.* The cliance was not to be thrown 
away ; for Hazlitt, with all his boasted noncon- 
formity, piqued himself on his prudence and world- 
wisdom, when he thought the occasion of sufficient 
moment to his personal comfort to call for these. 
In fact, this trait formed the only serious stain in 
his personal character, or rather it sprang out of 
that quality which was so. 

Let me here, once for all, get over this only 
painful and repugnant portion of the task I have 
undertaken; for that once off my conscience, I 
shall go forward much more to my own satisfac- 

tion, and therefore to the reader’s. In resolving 
to tell what I knew of William Hazlitt, I deter- 
mined to “ nothing extenuate.’’ I at once, then, 
confess that the plague-spot of his personal char- 
acter was an ingrained selfishness (for I will not 
call it a meanness) of spirit, which more or less 


* In confessing to the “ hard impeachment” of havi 
once been a petted writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
must be allowed to explain that I was very young at the 
time ; and that an excuse which has been held valid in 
the case of a great man may claim to be heard in behalf 
of asmall one. Mr. Southey wrote “ Wat Tyler,” at 
about the same age that I was tempted to write in Black- 
wood’s, He was heartily ashamed of himself ever after- 
wards ; and so it has been with me in regard to my boy- 
ish connection with Blackwood’s. It has been my Wat 
Tyler.—P. G. P. 
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influenced and modified all the other points of his 
nature. 

This is a hard stone to fling at a man of whom 
one is proud to be deemed the friend in spite of it, 
But now that it cannot hurt him, the truth may be 
told: nay, I verily believe that, had it been ‘told 
in his lifetime, in the spirit in which it is told now, 
he would have had the magnanimity not merely to 
admit the charge, but to forgive the maker of it, 
And if this noble frankness is not enough to wash 
out the ‘‘ damned spot,’’ it may at least serve—as, 
in fact, it did serve in practice—to prevent the 
spread of the poison to the vital parts of his char- 
acter. 

Let me still further guard against being mistaken 
by Hazlitt’s friends and misinterpreted by his ene- 
mies. The defect which I have noticed in his 
character was little in amount. I never knew him 
do a thoroughly selfish action ; and I have known 
him do many that might fairly claim to be deemed 
magnanimous ones, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. It would be the basest of libels upon 
Hazlitt to describe him as a selfish man. But the 
tendency, the taint was there; though it seldom 
showed itself in overt acts, and never without a 
sort of half-struggle to overcome it; or in default 
of that, a half-ostentatious exposure of the weak- 
ness, as one of which he was not merely conscious, 
but took to himself more shame for it than his 
worst enemies would have cast upon him. 

I shall leave it to those enemies to collect proofs 
and illustrations of this “‘ original sin’’ of Hazlitt’s 
temperament. I have done my self-prescribed 
duty in declaring the existence of the evil, and 
shall now quit the painful and ungrateful theme, 
after having ventured on one more remark in 
connection with it. I have said that the above- 
named trait in Hazlitt’s character was, like Othel- 
lo’s declension into the vale of years, ‘* not much.”’ 
I will add, that like that, it was (practically) fatal 
to his peace of mind; for he could not choose but 
be deeply conscious of it, and this gave him an 
ever-present sense of his own comparative unwor- 
thiness, and made him listen more eagerly to the 
suggestions of that self-raised demon, who, Jago- 
like, was ever at his elbow, urging him on to in- 
sane jealousies and suspicions of the good faith of 
those on whom his heart and spirit yearned to rest 
and find a home. Hazlitt had strong and burning 
affections, which could never find a fit object 
whereon to rest for support; so that, like the pro- 
jections of a disease-worn frame, at whatever 
points they touched, they corroded, and cankered, 
and turned to poisonous sores. Had Hazlitt be- 
lieved that any one human being, (especially one 
of the other sex,) whatever his or her station or 
character, could have loved him with an undivided 
and unfailing love, he would have been a happy 
and a happy-making man. But the unfounded 
belief which beset him, that he was despised and 
contemned wherever he turned for sympathy, and 
that he in some sort deserved to be so, made and 
kept him the most miserable of human beings. 

o return to our “ progress’’ from Blackfriars 
to Westminster, after Hazlitt’s first lecture at the 
Surrey Institution. I remember he declined my 
offered arm at first, which I interpreted as an 
evidence of his excessive modesty! I pressed it, 
however, and he then took it; but, as if it had 
been a bar of hot iron, holding it gingerly with the 
tips of his fingers, much after the fashion in which 
he used to shake hands with those friends who 
were inadvertent or absent enough to proffer that 





ceremony. 
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Nevertheless, we talked bravely by the way 
(though every third sentence on his part was con- 
uded by a ‘‘sir’’) till we got to that broad part 
of Parliament-street opposite to the Admiralty and 
the Horse Guards. Here, however, we met with a 
rather unseemly interruption, in the form of sundry 
titioners. 

I shall never furget the air of infantine simplicity 
with which Hazlitt received and answered them. 
That I should see anything exceptionable in the 
acquaintance, seemed not to enter his thoughts ; 
but his surprise and horror were extreme at the 
breach of etiquette committed by his dingy protégées, 
in addressing him while in the presence of a third 
person! And this feeling was evidently not on 
his own account, but on mine. His forbearance 
and charity for the ‘‘ unfortunate’ persons in 
question were without limits ; and he did not care 
if all the world knew it, and witnessed the results 
that ensued whenever his pocket was on a par 
with his humanity in this particular. But it by no 
means followed that others might have reached 
the same philosophic pitch of benevolence; and 
with the fewest ‘‘ prejudices’’ of any man I ever 
knew, Hazlitt was the last to shock those of other 
people. His consternation on the above occasion 
was extreme accordingly, and his uneasiness and 
confusion were in proportion ; for he found himself 
between the horns of a dilemma. He must either 
run the risk of horrifying me by entertaining these 
not very creditable applicants, or he must outrage 
them by a harsh and unlooked-for repulse. I will 
not say whether his humanity was stronger than 
his sense of the dbienséances ; or, whether he might 
not consider the incident as a fairly-earned penalty 
for the breach of them which J had committed in 
forcing my company where the desire of com- 
panionship was evidently not mutual ; not to men- 
tion that it might prove a convenient guard against 
a repetition of the intrusion. Certain it is, that 
the claimants in question were repulsed with the 
gentlest hand in the world. I shall make no apo- 
logy for relating this incident; for those who feel 
a sufficient interest in the character of the late 
William Hazlitt, to have accompanied me thus far 
in my recollections of him, are not likely to be trou- 
bled with that false delicacy which could alone have 
induced or demanded the suppression of it. 

I shall conclude the record of my first acquaint- 
ance with Hazlitt by referring to another incident, 
equally characteristic with the above, of the mind 
and character I would help to delineate. I had, 
as the reader has seen, been the occasion of intro- 
ducing Hazlitt to the Surrey Institution, and thus 
put into his hands what he considered and called 
“the best job’ he ever had as a professed 
author ; for, besides the sum he was to receive for 
the delivery of the course of lectures, he had sold 
the copy-right of them for a handsome price. I 
had, moreover, not merely kept his lectures from 
being abused in Blackwood’s, but had praised them 
there to the full amount of his expectations.* 
And, to crown the climax of obligation, I had, if 
I remember rightly, at his earnest request, pro- 


* In order to show that Hazlitt was not unreasonable or 

exigent in his requirements in cases of this nature, I sub- 

eng ge he wrote me on the occasion of my sending 
in MS. the article in question :— 

“ Dear Sin,—I am very well satisfied with the article, 
and obliged to you for it. I am afraid the censure is 
truer than the praise. It will be of great service if they 
insert it entire, which, however, I 3 


ores ” W. Hazurr.” 


cured the consent of the committee of managers 
to pay him im advance the whole or part of the 
price of his services ; a benefit, in his estimation, 
‘* worth the other two.’? Such was the relative 
state of things between us, when, in an unfortunate 
article which I wrote in Blackwood’s, I happened 
to use some phrase, or illustration, which he (Haz- 
litt) had used on the same subject just before, (in 
the London Magazine,) and without referring to 
him as the origin of the joke, or witticism, or what- 
ever it was, for I quite forget, and it is not worth 
the trouble of turning to the passage. Let the 
‘* gentle’ reader judge of my mingled horror and 
astonishment at finding, in the next number of the 
London Magazine, a Sanden personal attack on 
me, almost by name, in which my innocent and 
unconscious adoption of a worthless phrase or word 
of his, was characterized as an atrocious appro- 
priation of his property, and the doer of it written 
down, in so many words, a ‘‘ petty-larceng ras- 
eal,’’ and threatened with redoubled vengeance 
in future if he did not leave off his pick-pocket 
proceedings ! 

Being totally unconscious of any other cause of 
offence against Hazlitt than the above, I confess 
that the savage manner in which he made his 
reprisals, both shocked and disgusted me; and so 
matters rested between us for a considerable length 
of time, and, of course, without any thought on 
my part of the acquaintance being renewed ; all 
the ill that I had heard of Hazlitt being thus con- 
firmed to me by this (as I hen considered it) atro- 
cious, because wholly unprovoked, act. It is 
astonishing how quickly a personal proof of this 
kind brings conviction to one’s mind on a doubtful 
point, when not else can! I had heard re- 
peated instances of Hazlitt committing unprovoked 
outrages of this description on his best friends ; 
but knowing and feeling them to be against nature, 
I would not allow myself to believe them. But 
the moment he committed one of a similar kind 
against myself, I not merely believed it, but 
believed all the rest in virtue of it! though it was 
even more inexplicable, on any received principle 
of human action, than all the rest, and more 
against all my previous experience. 

I hope the reader anticipates the true explana- 
tion in my case, and, through it, in all the rest. 
The fact is, Hazlitt (as 1 learned afterwards) 
believed that I had committed against him what he 
justly deemed an unpardonable offence. I had, he 
thought, cut him in the street! And whenever 
em a of this kind happened to him, there was 
no limit to the ‘* wild kind of justice’’ which he 
was disposed to wreak upon the offending party. 
I do not believe that he could have slept in peace 
till he had righted himself, in any case of this kind ; 
and when the individual was not one against whom 
he could use his pen, he made his tongue the 
medium of reprisal. 

I do not know how it may have been with Haz- 
litt’s friends in cases similar to that which I have 
just referred to, or, how it might have been with 
myself, had I at that time ranked among them ; 
though I believe that, even in that case, my angry 
feelings (if I had experienced any) would have 
arisen solely from his supposing me capable of the 
unspeakable meanness in question. But merely as 
an acquaintance, and that acquaintance sought by 
myself, and almost forced upon him, I (on receiv- 
ing the explanation of the act, and believing that 
he was satisfied as to the alleged cause for it) 





thought then, and think now, that he had not only 
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a right to do what he did, but that there was a 
kind of magnanimity in flinging aside all the sup- 
claims of obligation which I have alluded to 
in the outset of this little history, (and which were 
no obligations at all, but done purely to please and 
satisfy myself,) and “doing himself a pleasure 
and a right,’’ out of that pure and irrepressible 
sense and love of abstract justice which are cmong 
the noblest and rarest attributes of the human 
mind, and were especially conspicuous in his. 
The ‘‘ taste’’ in which the thing was done, is an- 
other matter, and one which, luckily, Hazlitt cared 
nothing about; for had he been the man to do so, 
the world would have been without some of the 
noblest writings of their class which it can boast. 

Shortly after the period of my receiving the 
above explanation of Hazlitt’s supposed outrage 
upon me, I was sitting one morning with the late 
John Scott, at his lodgings in York street, Covent 
Garden, when he told me that he was every mo- 
ment expecting Hazlitt to call on him by appoint- 
ment; and knowing my then feelings about the 
attack in the magazine (for it was ‘he who had 
furnished me with the explanation of it, and from 
Hazlitt’s own lips) he proposed that I should meet 
him ; but not then ; for he felt that it would not 
be safe to introduce Hazlitt unprepared into the 
room with a man whom he (Hazlitt) felt that he 
had outraged. In fact, so intense was Hazlitt’s 
sense of what was due to a man’s immediate per- 
sonal feelings when face to face with him, that he 
would never have forgiven Scott the étourderie of 
bringing himself and me together again, without 
the full consent of both parties. Briefly, it was 
settled that we should dine with Scott the same 
day, if Hazlitt did not object ; and accordingly we 
met as if nothing had happened, (for Hazlitt’s 
sensitiveness on matters of this nature precluded 
the slightest allusion to the indirect occasion of 
our meeting, nor was it ever afterwards referred 
to in the most remote manner ;) and the rest of the 
day (and night) was spent in talk—ye gods! what 
talk! I never knew him, either before or since, 
so entertaining and brilliant, yet so subtle, pene- 
trating and profound. He seemed determined to 
make me amends for the undeserved injury he had 
done me. It was also, I remember, the first fair 
renewal of John Scott’s intimacy with him, which 
had been broken off for several years; and they 
mutually made it the occasion of such a vivid and 
various calling back of the scenes, characters and 
histories of the then, alas! defunct coterie who 
were accustomed to meet at Basil Montague’s, 
Charles Lamb’s, Leigh Hunt’s, and all those who 
had once “‘ called Admiral Burney friend,” that I 
became as familiar with them all as if I had been 
one among them—a boon the bestowal of which 
was like adding a score of years to one’s life, 
‘*without the illness should attend them.”’ Scott, 
too, who had recently returned from a lengtherled 
residence in Italy, had many excellent things to 
tell which were new to Hazlitt, (who was as good 
a listener as he was a talker;) in particular, 
several capital ones about Lord Byron, with 
whom he had been recently spending a week at 
Venice. 

Two of these anecdotes I particz]arly remember. 
Until this meeting at Venice, there had been an 
estrangement between Byron and Scott, in conse- 
quence of the part the latter had taken in the 
“*Champion,”’ relative to the publication of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Farewell ;”’ but they were now recon- 
ciled, and were on the water together in Byron’s 
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gondola, ander circumstances which led Scott to 
express a strong sense of danger as to their po- 
sition. ‘Oh!’ said Byron, in a tone of erteer 
seriousness, ‘‘ you — not be eee anything 
ha ing to you while you are with me, for w, 
me friends pct nea Scott explained ee 
had the most intimate persuasion, that any of his 
friends who had quarrelled with him were never 
safe from some strange accident, until they had 
** made it up.” 

The other anecdote related to one of those 
** bonnes fortunes’’ on which Byron so much piqued 
himself. He told Scott, that during the hey-day 
of his popularity, he was on a visit at a noble house 
in the country, where a large party of both sexes 
was assembled ; and that among them was a lady 
of rank, beauty and immaculate reputation, wit), 
whom he fell desperately in love, and determined 
to pursue his inclinations notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of her husband, to whom she was evident|y 
attached. For several days his unwearied assidu- 
ities produced no effect beyond that of a desire, on 
the lady’s part, to avoid them, without infringing 
the usages of society. ‘Two or three times during 
the siege and defence Byron had taken opportuni- 
ties of offering the lady a dillet-douz, in which he 
had exp his passion in terms not, as he 
thought, to be resisted by mortal woman, at least 
in the class of society in which this one moved ; 
but on every occasion she had contrived to avoid 
the proffered insult, without being obliged to re- 
cognize it as such. At last, as Byron declared, he 
grew desperate, and determined to run all risks 
rather than be foiled in his pursuit. Confident in 
what he believed to be his knowledge of the female 
heart, he contrived to be conversing with the lady, 
in a billiard-room that was situated apart from the 
rest of the house, at the’ precise moment when he 
knew that her husband would enter the room. The 
husband entered: at that moment Byron presse: 
into her hand his letter; in the alarm and confu- 
sion of the moment she took it—concealed it hastily 
—he instantly left her—and (so at least Byron 
declared) the daring ruse succeeded! She “ de- 
liberated’ for an instant whether or not she 
should denounce to her husband the insulting out- 
rage ; and in that instant she was lost ! 

Such was Byron’s account of one of the many 
love-pussages of his strange life. ’ 

From this night it was that my intimacy with 
Hazlitt commenced. Henceforward, with the ex- 
ception of two or three brief intervals, when either 
Hazlitt or I was abroad, we met almost daily, 
and although our intercourse was wholly free from 
conventional restraint, neither of us ever disguising 
or concealing an opinion or a sentiment in defer- 
ence to those of the other, our intimacy was never 
broken, or even jarred or disturbed, from the 
above-named period to that of his death—an inter- 
val of more than twelve years! This fact may 
well bear a note of admiration, for those who 
knew the nature of Hazlitt’s mind and tempera- 
ment, and the doubts, suspicions, and misgivings 
to which they perpetually made him a prey, 2n¢ 
the total incapacity that he labored under, of ab- 
staining from acting upon those doubts and sus- 
picions as if they were demonstrated truths. __ 

On the other hand, it is proper for me to caution 
the reader against supposing, that, at any period 
of our intercourse, anything like a friendship su- 
sisted between Hazlitt and myself, in the ‘ senti- 
mental” sense of the phrase. It was a melancholy 
defect of his mind, that it was wholly incapable of 
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either exciting or entertaining any such sentiment. 
[have (with deep reluctance) glanced at one of 
the natural reasons of this sad deficiency ;—others 
of an adventitious character, but more than suffi- 
cient to account for it, will develop themselves 
hereafter. In the mean time, it is no less true 
than it may seem paradoxical, that, with the most 
social disposition of any man I ever met with, and 
an active and Kgs oq sympathy with the 
claims, the wants, and the feelings of every human 
being he approached, Hazlitt was, even by nature, 
but by cireumstance still more so, a lone man, 
living, moving, and having his being for and to 
himself exclusively ; as utterly cut off from fulfill- 
ing and exercising the ordinary pursuits and affec- 
tions of his kind, and of his nature, as if he had 
been bound hand and foot in a dungeon, or ban- 
ished to a desert. And so, indeed, he was—bound 
in the gloomiest of all dungeons—that built for us 
by our unbridled passions—banished to that dreari- 
est of all deserts, spread out for us by seared hopes 
and blighted affections. 

We are told, that on the summit of one of those 
columns which form the magnificent ruins of Ha- 
drian’s Temple, in the plain of Athens, there used 
to dwell a hermit, who scarcely ever descended 
from his strangely-chosen abode ; owing his scanty 
food and support to the mingled admiration and 
curiosity of the peasants who inhabited the plain 
below. Something like this was the position of 
William Hazlitt, from the period at whieh I first 
became acquainted with him. Self-banished from 
the social world, no less by the violence of his own 
passions than by those petty regards of custom and 
society which could not or would not tolerate the 
trifling aberrations from external form and usage 
engendered by a mind like his; at the same time, 
those early hopes, bora of the French Revolution, 
which first awakened his soul from its ante-natal 
sleep, blighted in their very fruition, and the 
stream that fed them flung back upon its source, 
to stagnate there, and turn into a poisonous hatred 
of the supposed causes of their disappointment ;— 
his spirit refused to look abroad or be comforted. 
Such being the melancholy condition of his intellec- 
tual being at the period I am speaking of, he be- 
came, as regarded himself personally, heedless of 
all things but the immediate gratification of his 
momentary wants or wishes; careless of personal 
character, indifferent to literary fame, forgetful of 
the past, reckless of the future ; and yet so exquis- 
itely alive to the claims and the virtues of all 
these, that the abandonment of his birthright in 
every one of them opened a separate canker in 
his heart, and made his life a living emblem of 
that early death which it foretokened. 

Thus (like the hermit alluded to above) perpetu- 
ally surrounded by objects of interest, beauty, and 
grandeur, and enabled by the elevated position 
which his noble intellect gave him, to look abroad 
over them all with the ken of an almost super- 
human intelligence, he yet dwelt amidst them all 
“a man forbid ;’’—self-exiled from that social 
intercourse which he was born to brighten and to 
love ; rejected and reviled by his own heart and 
affections ; dreaded, and therefore hated, by his 
foes ; feared, and therefore not loved, even by his 
(so called) ** friends :"’—with such a man, 80 con- 
stituted and so cireumstanced, there could exist no 
reciprocity of personal sentiment, no fair inter- 
change of affection, and therefore no true friend- 
ship. So that (recurring to the immediate occa- 


recollections must not be received as the blind 
tribute of an overweening affection, seeking to de- 
fend from obloquy a sort of other self; but as a 
free-will offering, urged by a sense of justice 
towards a man whose errors and weaknesses have 
been ‘‘ monstered’’ into the attributes of a demon ; 
while his many rare and excellent qualities—his 
noble simplicity of heart and mind—his irrepressi- 
ble love of truth and justice—and his almost sub- 
lime hatred of that oppression and wrong which a 
systematic violation of those had so long spread 

road over human hopes and institutions through- 
out the world: all these were overlooked or disre- 
garded, or, when not so, were held up to the world 
as their direct opposites—as themes for obloquy, 
rather than claims to admiration. 





From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
A FEW WORDS ON EARLY SHOP-SHUTTING. 


We have heard much of late of the long labor 
and the scanty guerdon of milliner girls. If the 
agitation have the effect of lessening one hour of 
toil in their day, or adding one penny to their 
wages, we thank God we have heard so much, and 
we trust in God we may hear more. In the gar- 
rets and lonely chambers of this great town many 
a gitl’s bright eye is waning, many a girl’s brave 
heart is breaking, over the task o ahi, we = 
slop shirts or weaving rich embroidery. But this 
misery is retiring ; these dreary hours of toil are 
_ in hidden places, apart from public gaze. 

here is another species of slavery, practised 
almost in our public streets, under our very noses, 
which we cannot stir without beholding, and which 
yet seems to excite no notice, except, indeed, when 
the victims themselves make the effort. 

We speak of the needlessly long hours to which 
labor in shops is protracted. 

Cast a mental glance along the great outlines of 
London, its vast streets, devoted to traffic and 
to merchandise, sweeping from Blackwall to 
Kensingtop. Consider the endless array of shops 
which lines them; the really vast population re~ 
quired to attend to them. Remember that shog- 
keepers constitute the great bulk of the middle 
classes ; that the assistants of one year are eon- 
tinually springing up to be the masters of the 
next; think of all this, and answer, does it not 
seem of importance to the social well-being of the 
country, that a class so numerous, so weighty, 
who must exercise so great a power in a eonstitu- 
tional country, should have something lke spare 
time; should not be devoted, almost without a 
moment’s relaxation to one unbroken routine of 
buying and selling that they may eat and sleep, 
and of eating and sleeping that they may buy and 
sellt Would it not be well that there should be 
intervals of leisure time to think, te read, or even 
to write! But he must be a prodigy indeed, who 
could manage to perform any of the three opera- 
tions if called upon to labor for fourteen hours out 
of the twenty-four ; perhaps more. 

And shopmen are also expeeted to have some- 
thing of the gentleman, sometimes the fine gentle- 
man, about them. What a valuable thing is a 
fluent address at a West-end establishment ! 
hey are expected to be able to talk as intelligent 
— You look for more intelligence, more 
nowledge from them than from an operative or . 
an ordinary mechanic. And yet you give them 





sion of the foregoing remarks) I repeat, these 
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less time to acquire it. 
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The workshop of the artisan is never, we 
believe—except perhaps upon special occasions— 
open longer than twelve hours a day, and from 
these the hours of dinner and breakfast have to be 
deducted. The merchant’s, or the banker’s.clerk, 
seldom arrives at his desk before nine or ten in the 
morning, and is generally relieved from it early in 
the evening—some as soon as four—very few in- 
deed later than seven. 

But after workshops and counting-houses are 
closed and silent, shops continue in full operation, 
flaring with gas and crowded with buyers and sell- 
ers until late in the night. Go forth into the 
streets early in the morning, between seven and 
eight, and you see shops opening, shutters every- 
where moving, windows everywhere being arrang- 
ed to catch the eyes and admiration of passengers 
during the coming day. Come again when the 
night is advancing, they are still open—nearly all 
till nine, many till ten—and some in particular 
neighborhoods, and devoted to particular traffics, 
until eleven, or, perhaps, midnight. A long day’s 
toil this, and almost without intermission ; a hasty 
half-hour or so twice a day for meals constitute 
the only breaks. And frequently, even when to 
outward appearance the shop is closed and the 
attendants gone, they are still at work, with closed 
shutters, within, making up the day’s accounts, and 
atranging disordered goods for the business of to- 
morrow. 

Let it not either be aes that the toil thus 
imposed upon thousands of young men, and indeed 
upon no inconsiderable number of young women, 
though long continued, is right. It involves almost 

constant standing ; no inconsiderable amount of 
walking and climbing up ladders and stairs ; a con- 


‘tinued and wearing bodily and mental effort to 
please customers ; to talk them into purchases; to 
wile them by displaying goods to the best advan- 


‘tage. And when the weary task is done, too; 
when the jaded shopman is turned loose from his 
.counter—perhaps not long before midnight—with 
the knowledge that by six or seven o’clock next 
morning he must be at it again, what i@he to dot 
Read, walk, write, improve himself in any way? 
You can hardly expect it. He will sleep to forget 
his toils, or, perhaps, if he can get it, drink grog 
to drown them, 

This is but a rotten state of things; and why 
does it exist? No imperious necessity ordains it ; 
no stern edict of political economy, holding up the 
bug-bears of ‘‘ supply and demand,”’ says it shall 
be so. The supply could well keep up with the 
-demand, even though hours and hours were re- 
‘trenched from the shopman’s day of labor. 
Thoughtlessness, so long practised that it has 
become a habit, is the mother of evil; but the 
habit does not appear to be one of those which 
cannot be broken. 

We take it that we are correct in saying that 
forty-nine out of the fifty purchases which are 
made after seven o’clock in the evening, could just 
as well have been made before. Miss Laura 
Matilda could have secured her ‘‘ love of a bon- 
net ;’’? Mrs. John Brown “ the ‘boots for baby ;”’ 
or even poor Sally Davis that eheap warm shawl 
for winter, before the day closed, just as well as 
four or five hours after the gas-lamps were lighted. 
“Or even if a little inconvenience may be felt, what 
of that! Put your inconvenience, ladies (and we 
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really believe that ladies are the chief sinners jn 
this way)—put your inconvenience in comparison 
with the privations you inflict; the lengthened 
hours of toil to which you doom your fellow-crea- 
tures ; the health that you ruin ; ay, the lives that 
you shorten. Do that; think of that but for a 
moment, and we well know that your kind 
women’s hearts would shrink from participation 
in the unhallowed system. 

It is astonishing how much might be done, 
were people but united in doing alittle. It is a little 
matter to arrange one’s domestic economy so that 
time would be afforded for shopping within reason- 
able hours. AJ] that is requisite is, perhaps, to 
change an hour’s novel reading—an hour’s piano 
playing—an hour’s hemming shirts or darning 
stockings—from before dinner or before tea— 
until after them—making the shopping hour take 
the early place of its brother, formerly devoted to 
in-door duty or recreation” It is only needful to 
make this little family revolution, and if univer- 
sally carried out it would give a couple of hours 
daily leisure to those who know not what daily 
leisure means; a couple of hours to spend in 
wholesome reading or wholesome rambling, to 
those who are now too much fatigued in body and 
mind at the long-looked-for close of their day’s 
toil, to do either. 

This is no chimerical, ideal projeet. It is very 
practicable, and very simple. tt calls for no sac- 
rifice in purse, no great self-denial in inclination. 
People just overlook it, because it is obvious, as 
they search all round a table for something just 
under their noses. That if generally carried out 
it would ensure the end it aimed at, is just as clear 
as that end is desirable. We have watched with 
pleasure the 0 Seam of the efforts made by the 
shopmen themselves to achieve shorter hours of 
labor. We were especially rejoiced to see the 
masters, at least many of them, cordially codperat- 
ing in the good tock But it is the public who 
must be the prime reformer. So long as people 

to buy late, shops will sell late. The best 
inclinations in the world on the part of employers 
will not, where there exists such competition as 
they have to struggle with, succeed in fulfilling 
their own desires and those of their dependants. 
Hours and wages are alike regulated by laws irre- 
spective of individual favor or caprice. To the 
public, to its generosity, to its justice, to its com- 
mon sense, it is that the ap should be made ; 
and to it we now make that appeal. 

This little paper pretends to be no elabo- 
tate essay, demonstrative of;the wide-spread evils 
of the late-hour system. They have been as 
manifestly shown as deeply felt. We merely 
wish to hint, in the fewest possible words, our 
sympathy with, and our good wishes for, the suc- 
cess of the efforts now being made to adopt a more 
reasonable, a more humane, system. The rights 
of industry, the claims of our common humanity, 
we most willingly acknowledge, we most cordially 
back. We do so from duty as well as inclination ; 
we are believers in the pro ion of humanity— 
proud believers. We hail every effort we see 
made to place any class of that humanity upon 4 
better at a higher position than it now occupies. 
These efforts we will most heartily aid. The 
caused is an honest one, and we are proud of it— 
a righteous one and we are blessed in it. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 
Eothen, or Traces of Travel brought Home from 
Zz East ss ong 1844 8vo. f 

‘‘ Tur Splendor and the Havoc of the East’’ open 
upon us in the first page of this original and bril- 
liant book : the expression is characteristic at once 
of the author’s style, and of the regions to which 
it is happily applied. A style unborrowed and 
untrammelled—bold, highly-colored, and versatile 
—enables him to illustrate his varied and compre- 
hensive subject with singular effect. 

He professes to give simply a record of impres- 
sions received during his travels in the East, and 
under the same category might nominally be class- 
ed many scores of recent literary performances. 
There is this wide difference, however, between 
the book before us, an@ almost all our other Orien- 
tal importations of late years: the latter, for the 
most part, furnish us with names of places and of 
things; the former represents the things them- 
selves: the latter supply facts and statistics relat- 
ing to the East ; ‘‘ Eéthen’’ gives us the very East 
itself in all its own gorgeous or gloomy realities. 
The Servian forest with the Tatars’ cavalcade ; 
the Turkish capita! with its shawled and turbaned 
men and shrouded women; the stormy Levant, 
with its passionate Greek sailor ; the hushed desert, 
with its Bedouin; and the plague-stricken city, 
with its doomed inhabitants :—all these, as touched 
by this felicitous hand, leave upon the reader’s 
mind not a series of mere pictures, but a sense of 
actual experience. 

There is little theory and no labored deduction 
in this volume, but there is actual, vital reality. 
This is as it should be, in records of travels pro- 
fessing to be merely impressional : in their objec- 
tive truth and fidelity consists their value ; their 
subjective meaning will suggest itself to every 
mind capable of profiting thereby. The author, 
however, to a vivid imagination unites a mascu- 
line, sound sense, by which it is disciplined and 
controlled ; and his language is full of meaning, 
even in the most playful displays of its rare power. 

His subject itself is one not only of inexhausti- 
ble interest, historical and romantic, but of hourly 
increasing practical®importance. Steam-power 
has burst its, way through the old forgotten paths 
to India, and brought the East to our threshold. 
Suez is already assuming the aspect of an English 
colony, and Aden is become an Eastern Gibraltar. 
Until recently Egypt seemed to present an impas- 
sable barriér—it now affords a stepping-stone to 
our commerce. Peaceful enterprise has quietly 
opened those ‘ gates of the East’? at which war 
stormed so long in vain. The lonely and silent 
desert now swarms with our caravans, and its in- 
dolent Arab starts to hear that constraining Nor- 
man voice, whose cry is ever ‘‘ ohward,’’ and 
whose burthen is ever ‘ haste.’’ 

While the rest of the world was contracted into 
half its space by the new agencies at our command, 
England could no longer remain sundered figm 
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her Indian possessions by the distance of half a 
year; and yet it was a sort of accident by which 
one man made his way across the isthmus of Suez, 
and conveyed English dispatches down the Red 
Sea. Thousands followed in his track, and Egypt 
became our way to India at once and forever.* 

Thenceforth the Arab and the Osmanli became 
our neighbors, and their country our border-land. 
England was already feared and respected by the 
Ottoman people; her flag was familiar in all their 
ports; her commerce had pervaded the furthest 
recesses of their remote empire. They were im- 
pressed with a consciousness of her power and 
political honor, for they had seen her at once irre- 
sistible and disinterested in Egypt, Syria, and 
Algiers. They distinguished the Englishman 
from other Christians by his regard for truth and 
probity, and the inviolability of his home, and they 
almost forgave even his creed for its freedom from 
idolatry. On the other hand, the veil of partition 
which the pride, prejudice, and ignorance of Chris- 
tendom had so long interposed between its nations 
generally, and those of the Eastern world, was 
gradually being removed. A broader spirit of 
humanity disowned the superstition that Asiatics 
were necessarily and geographically barbarians, 
placed by Nature in eternal enmity and contrast to 
the men of Europe. We began to recognize, in 
the Ottomans especially, a civilization peculiar to 
themselves, together with a character, principles, 
and time-honored institutions, far more uniform. if 
not so perfect as our own. 

The destiny that rendered this people the guar- 
dians of the more classic countries of the East was 
fortunate in one respect :—their calm, stern, and 
monotonous rule preserved the stamp of antiquity 
uneffacedgand almost unaltered, on the character 
of the a races, as effectually as their climate, 
by a sort of analogy, preserved material monu- 
ments. It is a popular error that attributes to tne 
Turks the systematic spoliation of the architectural 
memorials of antiquity: these suffered necessarily 
in the first tumult of the invading hordes; but 
since then, they have been sheltered by this very 
invasion as completely as Pompeii in its ashes, or 
Palenque in its forests. The introduction of 
French officers into Mehemet Ali’s service, (in 
subversion of all the ancient prejudice of exclu- 
siveness,) has wrought a greater change in Egyp- 
tian character within seven years, than probably 
the seven centuries preceding had effected. The 
obelisk so lately brought to Paris has already lost 
the clear outline and eternal look possessed by its 
twin sister at Luxor. 

This passive nature, and inertness to change, 
produce a uniformity in the Oriental character, 
that renders generalization more safe and easy, 
and makes partial observation the more valuable 


* The subject of an overland attracted the 
attention of the India Board and Company, so long ago 
as 1829. So hopeless did the Red Sea passage the: 


n 
a that the route by the Euphrates was preferred 
for trial.—See “Q. Rev.,” vol. sliz., p. 214. ase 
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as it may be applicable to the whole. Externals, 
too, are more faithful indices, as the manners of a 
people are more primitive and simple; and thus 
the keen, searching eye, and faithful portraiture 
of even a rapid traveller like our author may read, 
and render with far more truth and effect, than 
deep study and lengthened disquisitions on a coun- 
try like our own. 

‘* Eothen’’ is written in almost a conversational 
style, but it is such conversation as a Pythagorean 
might have used after his probation of long silence : 
—the production of one more accustomed to inter- 
course with his own mind than with that of others. 
He deals more in ideas than opinions, and seems to 
speak, as it were, in a soliloquy, amusing and con- 
vineing himself with vivid pictures, and well-formed 
thought. There is apparent in almost every page 
a puzzling contrast between a vivacity of expres- 
sion and practised wit that would argue a man of 
the world—and the bold originality, and daring 
indifference to the prejudices of society, which are 
seldom misinterpreted as indications of secluded 
habits. This last peculiarity constitutes at once a 
merit and a defect: where there is strong light, it 
would seem there must be also deep shadow ; and 
the fault which darkens some of the brightest pas- 
sages in his book, is a reckless disregard for popu- 
lar opinion—we mean in the better sense of the 
phrase. It is too easy to confound those preju- 


dieés which are born of ignorance and fed by van- 
ity, with those beliefs which are founded on con- 


viction, and consecrated by deep feeling. If, as 
we suppose, by standing much aloof from society, 
the author has better preserved his individuality, 
and cultivated a more lofty and independent tone 
of thought, he has yet sustained heavy damage by 
the want of that closer communion witlgpis fellow- 
men which must have taught him more reverence 
for their faith, and more lenity even for their preju- 
dices. It is with reluctance that we feel called 
upon thus to notiee and protest against the spirit 
in which he has spoken of matters that should have 
claimed his forbearance, if, unhappily for himself, 
he could not grant them his respect. We by no 
means wish to espouse the cause of religious sen- 
timentalism—or to prescribe that every traveller te 
Palestine should affect a demure style and solemn 
voice, as the ancient pilgrims assumed the “ seal- 
lop-shell and sandal shoon ;’’—but there are not a 
few passages in ‘‘ Eothen”’ that startle us, merely 
considering the work as that of a man distin- 
guished in general by nothing more than the cor- 
rectness and refinement of his taste. 

We must admit, however, that the faults we 
have alluded to are honest, open faults; his opin- 
ions never lurk in insinuations, or lie ambushed 
in specious plausibilities. He puts them boldly 
forward—he claims no quarter, and asks for no 
sympathy with them. They are, therefore, the 
less dangerous ; for while the mind revolts with 
loathing from anything approaching to cant, against 
the opposite error it conjures up its own best de- 





fence by a sort of natural antagonism. Nor do 
we think the writer himself hopelessly tainted 
with what stains his surface—far from it. Eyer 
and anon, when the scorn of hypocrisy, or sume 
other less justifiable feeling, has barbed his usually 
playful style with sarcasm, we find some thought- 
ful tone or gentle association starting up, and vin- 
dicating the natural religion of his mind. 

The title of his book is somewhat quaint, but i: 
is merely a more classical version of the Orient, of 
the Morgenland, of the Levant. The preface is 
characteristic from the fearless spirit in which he 
challenges rather than invites attention ; aad from 
the genial and kindly tone that he assumes in 
addressing a younger friend. ‘We read that he 
travelled, ‘‘not as one flying from his countr} - 
because of ennui,’’ but as off who “ was strength- 
ening his will and tempering the metal of his na! 
ture for that life of toil and conflict in which he is 
now engaged.’’ He had no intention, he says, of 
publishing at the time he travelled; and it was 
not until after the Japse of nine of ten years that 
the idea of doing so was suggested by the request 
of one about to traverse the same countries. He 
writes as if addressing this friend, and not ‘‘as if 
his audience was to be a great and enlightened 
community, or any other respectable aggregate.’’ 
Nor yet had he fhe least intention of supplying his 
neophyte with an Oriental hand-book. 


**] have endeavored to discard from it all val- 
uable matter derived from the works of others, 
and it appears to me that my efforts in this diree- 
tion have been attended with great success; | 
believe I may truly acknowledge, that from all 
details of geographical discovery or antiquarian 
research—from all display of ‘sound learning, 
and religious knowledge’—from all historical and 
scientific illustrations—from all. useful statistics— 
from all political disquisitions—and from all good 
moral reflections, the volume is thoroughly free. 

** My excuse for the book is its truth. My nar- 
rative is not merely righteously exact in matters 
of fact (where fact is in question; ) but it is true 
in this larger sense—it conveys, not those impres- 
sions which ought to have been produced upon any 
‘ well-constituted mind,’ but those which were 
really and truly received at the time of his ram- 
bles, by a headstrong and - very amiable trav- 
eller, whose prejudices in favor of other people's 
notions were then exceedingly slight.” = ° 

‘* But it seems to me that the egotism of a trav- 
eller, however incessant—however shameless and 
obtrusive—must still convey some true ideas ol 
the country through which he has d. His 
very selfishness—his habit of referrifig the whole 
external world to his own sensations—compels 
him, as it were, in his writings, to observe the 
laws of perspective ; he tells you of objects, not as 
he knows them to be, but as they scemed to him. 
* * * * Tt is thus that he felt, and thus he strives © 
to repeat the scenes of the elder world. You may 
listen to him forever without leatning much in the 
way of statistics ; but, perhaps, if you bear with 
him Jong erough, you may find. yourself slowly 
and slightly impressed with the realities of easter" 
travel.’’—>p. vii. 


# subject opens with this striking passage :— 
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s* At Semlin I still was encompassed by the 
a the sounds of familiar life: the din 
of a busy world still vexed and cheered me—the 
unveiled faces of women still shone in the light of 
day. Yet, whenever I chose to look southward, 
I saw the Ottoman’s fortress—austere, and darkly 
impending high over the vale of the Danube—his- 
toric . .I had come, as it were, to the 
end of this wheel-going Europe, and now my eyes 
would see the splendor and havoc of the East.”’ 

is contrast_was then considerably greater than 
at nt ; its effect was heightened by the 
quarantice laws, which virtually, by a fortnight, 
separated these adjoiffing countries to the same 
distance that America is from us now. The Os- 
manli was as Asiatic and national in costume, 
fhanners, and bigotry, as he had been in the days 
of Bajazet. The reforms of Saltan Mahmoud 
have changed all this: the Turk has ceased to be 

Oriental without becoming Frank—and is much 
' gnythe situation of the modern London Jew de- 
sctlbed by Sheridan as the blank page between the 
New and Old Testament. He is almost in doubt 
as to his own identity ; and this is the more pain- 
ful and embarrassing, as until recently he believed 
himself to be the type of perfection, and his race 
the chosen people of Allah. 

The author is now across the bogder; he has 
taken leave of Christendom, and done so, on 
account of the widely-severing quarantine, ‘‘ with 
nearly as much solemnity as if he had been de- 
parting this life.”’ ‘ 

It is rarely that we meet with an instance of 
first impressions accurately rendered ; they are so 
soon merged in larger experiences that they cease 
to strike the writer, whom they no longer concern, 
and therefore seldom reach the reader whom they 
do. The following are, however, as faithfully as 
vividly recorded :— 


— 

““We soon neared the southern bank of the 
river, but no sounds came down from the blank 
walls above, and there was no living thing that 
we could yet see, except one great hovering bird 
of the vult race, flying low, and intent, and 


wheeling | round ‘over the pest-accused 
city. ow 

“ But prese re issued from the postern a 
group o beste es ectes with immortal 
souls, and i 
to me the d point was this, that they had real, 


substantial,’ and incontrovertible turbans ; they 
made for the point towards-which we were steer- 
I 


ing, and when at last I sprang upon the shore, 
heard and saw myself now first surrounded b 
men of Asiatic race. I have since ridden throug 
the land of the Osmanlees, from the Servian F 
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der to the Golden Horu—from the gulf of Sat 
lich to the tomb of Achilles; but never have 
seen such ultra-Turkish-looking fellows as those 
who received mie on the banks of the Save; they 


were men if the humblest order of life, having} Wey, 


come to meet our boat in the hope of earning 
something by carrying ©ur luggage up to the city 
but poor though they were, it was [ 

were Turks of the proud old school, and ‘had not 
forgotten the fierce, careless bearing of the once 
Victorious Ottomans. . 





ain that they fe 
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‘* Though the province of Servia generally has 
obtained a kind of independence, yet Belgrade, as 
being a place of strength on the frontier, is still 
garrisoned by Turkish troops, under the command 
of a pasha. Whether the fellows who now sur- 
rounded us were soldiers or peacefal inhabitants I 
did not understand; they wore the old Turkish 
costume ; vests and jackets of many and brilliant 
colors, divided from the loose petticoat-trowsers by 
masses of shawl, which were folded in heavy vol- 
umes around their waists, so as to give the meagre 
wearers something of the dignity of true corpu- 
lence. The shaw! enclosed a whole bundle of 
weapons ; no man bore less than one brace of im- 
mensely long pistols, and a yataghan, (or cutlass,) 
with a dagger or two, of various shapes sizes : 
most of these arms were inlaid with silver and 
highly burnished, so that they contrasted shiningly 
with the decayed grandeur of the garments to 
which they were attached—(this carefulness of 
his arms is a point of honor with the Osmanlee, 
who never allows his bright yataghan to suffer 
from his own adversity ;) then the long drooping 
mustachios, and the ample folds of the once white 
turbans, that lowered over’the piercing eyes, and 
the haggard features of the men, gave them an air 
of —— pride, and that appearance of trying to 
be disdainful under difficulties, which I have since 
seen so often in those of the Ottoman people who 
live and remember old times ; they seemed as if 
they were thinking that they would have been 
more usefully, more honorably, and more piously 
employed in cutting our throats than in as a 
our portmanteaus. The faithful Steel [a York- 
shire servant] stood aghast for a moment at the 
sig of his master’s luggage upon the shoulders 
of these warlike porters; and when at last we 
began to move up, he could scarcely avoid turning 
round to cast one affectionate look towards Chris- 
tendom—but quickly again he marched on with the 
steps of a man not frightened exactly, but sternly 
prepared for death, or the Koran, or even for plu- 
ral wives. 

**ThegMoslem quarter of a city is lonely and 
desolate Pyou go up and down, and on over shelv- 
ing and hillocky paths, through the narrow lanes 
walled in by blank, windowless dwellings; you 
come out upon an open space strewed with the 
black rains that some late fire has left; you pass 
by a mountain of cast-away things, the rubbish of 
centuries, and on it you see numbers of big wolf- 
like dogs, lying torpid under the sun, with limbs 
outstretched to the full, as if they were dead ; 
storks, or cranes, sitting fearless upon the low 






bly some reasoning faculties—t ut PTOO8S, look gravely down upon you; the still air 
en 


that you breathe is loaded with the scent of citron, 
and pomegranate rinds scorched by the sun, or (as 
you approach the bazaar) with the dry dead per- 
fume of strange spices. You long for some signs 
of life, and tread the ground more heavily, as 
thaugh you would wake the sleepers with the heel 
of your boot ; but the foot falls noiseless upon the 


4, | crumbling soil of an Eastern city, and silence fol- 


lows y 













ou still. Again and again you meet turbans 
tes of men, but they have nothing for you— 
feleome—no wonder—no wrath—no scorn— 
sy look upon you as we do upon a December’s 
“of show—as a ‘seasonable,’ unaccountable, 
mfortable work of God, that may have been 
for some good purpose, to be revealed here- 
br.—Kothen, p. 8. 


This is painted to the life: there is bold outline 
in his language and color in his words. We have 
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here one picture of an Eastern City with its citi- 
zens, that applies nearly equally to all; but even 
Paradise was nothing without an Eve :— 


‘* And perhaps as you make your difficult way 
through a steep and narrow alley, which winds 
between blank walls, and is little frequented by 

assers, you meet one of those coffin-shaped bun- 
dies of white linen which implies an Ottoman lady. 
Painfally struggling against the obstacles to pro- 
gression which are interposed by the many folds 
of her clumsy drapery, by her big mud boots, and 
especially by her two pairs of slippers, she wad- 
dles along full awkwardly enough—but yet there 
is something of womanly consciousness in the very 
labor and effort with which she tugs and lifts the 
burthen of her charms. She is close followed by 
her women slaves. Of her very self you see noth- 
ing except the dark luminous eyes that stare 
against your face, and the tips of the painted fin- 
gers depending like rose-buds from out the blank 
bastions of the fortress. She turns, and turns 
again, and carefully glances around her on all 
sides to see that she is safe from the eyes of Mus- 
sulmans, and then suddenly withdrawing the yash- 
mak, she shines upon your heart and soul with all 
the pomp and might of her beauty. And this, 
which so dizzies your brain, is not the light chang- 
ful grace which leaves you to doubt whether you 
have fallen in love with a body or only a soul ; it 
is the beauty that dwells secure in the perfectness 
of hard downright outlines, and in the glow of 
generous color. There is fire though too—high 
courage and fire enough in the untamed mind, or 
spirit, or whatever it is, which drives the breath 
of pride through those scarcely parted lips.’’—J0., 
p. 48. 


Anastasius has nothing better than our author’s 
passages of the pregnant picturesque ; and per- 
haps we could not better illustrate the wide range 
which his method includes than by following 
him to his first interview with an Ottoman digni- 
tary :-— — 

** Some people had come down to meet us with 
an invitation from the Pasha, and we wound our 
way up to the castle. At the gates there were 
groups of soldiers, some smoking, and some lying 
flat like corpses upon the cool stones. We went 
through courts, ascended steps, passed along a 
corridor, and walked into an airy, white-washed 
room, with a European clock at one end of it, and 
Moostapha Pasha at the other. The fine old 


bearded potentate looked very like Jove—like’ 


Jove, too, in the midst of his clouds, for the 
silvery fumes of the narguilé hung lightly circling 
round him. 

‘* The Pasha received us with the smooth, kind, 
gentle manner that belongs to well-bred Osmanlees ; 
then he lightly clapped his hands, and instant] 
the sound filled all the lower end of the room wit 
slaves; a syllable dropped from his lips which 
bowed all heads, and conjured away the attendants 
like ghosts. Their coming and their going was 
thus swift and quiet because their feet were bare, 
and they passed through no door, but only 
yielding folds of a purder. 
ers appeared, every man carrying a his 
tiny cup in a small metal stand; and presently té¢ 
each of us there came a pipe-bearer, who first 
rested the bow! of the tchibouque at a measured 


by the 
Soon the cofee baat 
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round the long cherry-stick, and gracefully pre- 
sented it on half-bended knee. Already the well- 
kindled fire was glowing secure in the bow], and 
so, when I pressed the amber lip to mine, there 
was no coyness to conquer: the willing fume 
came up, and answered my slightest sigh, and fol- 
lowed softly every breath inspired, till it touched 
me with some faint sense and understanding of 
Asiatic contentment. 

** Asiatic contentment! Yet scarcely, perhaps, 
one hour before, I had been wanting my bill, 
and ringing for waiters in a shrill and busy 
hotel. 

**In the Ottoman dominions there is scarcely 
any hereditary influence except that which belongs 
to the family of the Sultan; and wealth, too, is a 
highly volatile blessing, not easily transmitted to 
the descendants of the owner. From these causes 
it results that the’ people standing in the place of 
nobles and gentry are official personages ; and 
though many (indeed the greater number) of these 
potentates are humbly born and bred, you will sel- 
dom, I think, find them wanting in that polished 
smoothness of manner, and those well-undulating 
tones, which belong to the best Osmanlees. The 
truth is, that most of the men in authority have 
risen from their humble stations by the arts of the 
courtier, and they preserve in their high estate 
those gentle powers of fascination to which they 
owe their success. Yet, unless you can contrive 
to learn a little of the language, you will be rather 
bored by youf visits of ceremony ; the intervention 
of the interpreter} or dragoman, as he is called, is 
fatal to the spirit of conversation. I think I should 
mislead you if I were to attempt to give the sub- 
stance of any particular conversation with Orien- 
tals. A traveller may write and say that “the 
Pasha of so and so was particularly interested in 
the vast progress which has been made in the ap- 
plication of steam, and appeared to understand the 
structure of our machinery—that he remarked 
upon the gigantic results of our manufacturing 
industry—showed that he possessed considerable 
knowledge of our Indian affairs, and of the consti- 
tution of the company, and expressed a lively ad- 
miration of the many sterling qualities for which 
the people of England are distinguished.’’ But 
the heap of common-places thus quietly attributed 
to the Pasha will have been founded perhaps on 
some such talking as this :-— 

‘* Pasha.—The Englishman issweleome ; most 
blessed among hours is this, thé»hour of his 
coming. ) 

** Dragoman (to the travelleg’)—The Pasha pays 
}you his compliments. 

** Traveller.—Give him my best compliments in 
return, and say I’m delighted to have the honor 
of seeing him. 

** Dragoman (to the Pasha.)—His lordship, this 
Englishman, Lord of London, Scorner of Ireland, 
Suppressor of France, has quitted his govern- 
ments, and left his enemies to breathe for a mo- 
ment, and has crossed the broad waters in strict 
disguise, with a small but eternally faithful retinue 
of followers, in order that he might look upon 
the bright countenance of the Pasha among Pashas 
—the Pasha of the everlasting Pashalik of Karag- 
holookoldour. 

*‘ Traveller (to his Dragoman.)—W hat on earth 
have you been saying about London? The Pasha 
will be taking me for a mere cockney. Have not 
I told you always to say that I am from a branch 





distance on the floor, and then on this axis wheeled 





of the family of Mudcombe Park, and that I am to 
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be a magi for the county of Bedfordshire, 
only I’ve, not qualified, and that I should have 
been a deputy-lieutenant, if it had not been for the 
extraordinary conduct of Lord Mountpromise, and 
that I was a candidate for Goldborough at the last 
election, and that I should have won easy, if my 
committee had not been bought? I wish to 
heaven that if you do say anything about me, 
you ’d tell the simple truth. 

ss oman—[is silent.] 

“ .—What says the friendly Lord of Lon- 
don? Is there aught that I can grant him within 
the ik of Karagholookoldour ! 

“ Dragoman (growing sulky and literal. )—This 
friendly Englishman—this branch of Mudcombe 
—this head-purveyor of Goldborough—this pos- 
sible policeman of Bedfordshire is recounting his 
achieyements, and the number of his titles. 

‘‘Pasha.—The end of his honors is more dis- 
tant than the ends of the earth, and the catalogue 
of his glorious deeds is brighter than the firmament 
of heaven ! 

‘‘Dragoman (to the traveller.) —The Pasha con- 
gratulates your excellency. 

“s Hasthtank low Goldborough? The deuce 
he does !—but I want to get at his views in rela- 
tion to the present state of the Ottoman empire ; 
tell him the Houses of Parliament have met, and 
that there has been a speech from the throne, 
pledging England to preserve the integrity of the 
Sultan’s dominions. 


Bree ong (to the Pasha.)—This branch of 
Maudcombe, this possible policeman of Bedford- 


shire, informs your highness that in England the 
talking-houses have met, and that the integrity 
of the Sultan’s dominions has been assured for- 
ever and ever, by a speech from the velvet chair 

“* Pasha.—W onderful chair ! Wonderful houses ! 
—whirr! whirr! all by wheels!—whiz! whiz! 
all by steam !—wonderful chair ! wonderful houses ! 
wonderful people !—whirr! whirr! all by wheels! 
—whiz! whiz! all by steam! 

“Traveller (to the oan: —What does the 
Pasha mean by that whizzing? he does not mean 
to say, does he, that our government will ever 
abandon their pledges to the Sultan? 

os .—No, your excellency, but he says 
the English lk by wheels, and by steam. 

‘* Traveller.—That’s an exaggeration; but say 
that the English really have carried machinery to 
great perfection ; tell the Pasha (he ‘ll be struck 
with that) that whenever we have any disturbances 
to put down, even at two or three hundred miles 
from London, we can send troops by the thousand, 
to the scene of actidn, in a few hours, 

“Dra (recovering his temper and freedom 
of s -)—His excellency, this Lord of Mud- 
combe, observes to your highness, that whenever 
the Irish, or the , or the Indians rebel 
against the English, whole armies of soldiers, and 
brigades of artillery, are dropped into a mighty 
chasm called Euston Square, and in the biting of 
a cartridge they arise up again in Manchester, 
or Dublin, or Paris, or Delhi, and utterly exter- 
minate the enemies of England from the face of 
the earth. 

‘‘Pasha.—I know it—I know all—the particu- 
lars have been faithfully related to me, and my 
mind comprehends locomotives. The armies of 
the English ride upon the vapors of boiling caul- 
drons, and their horses are flaming coals ![— 
whirr! whirr! all by wheels !—whiz! whiz! all 
by steam ! 
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‘* Traveller (to his Dragoman.)—I wish to have 
the opinion of an unprejudiced Ottoman gentleman 
as to the prospects of our English commerce and 
manufactures: just ask the Pasha to give me his 
views on the subject. 

‘‘Pasha (after having received the communica- 
tion of the oman.)—The ships of the English 
swarm like flies ; their printed calicoes cover the 
whole earth ; and by the side of their swords, the 
blades of Damascus are blades of grass. All India 
is but an item in the ledger-books of the mer- 
chants, whose lumber-rooms are filled with ancient 
thrones !—whirr! whirr! all by wheels !—whiz! 
whiz! all by steam! 

‘‘Dragoman.—The Pasha compliments the cut- 
lery of England, and also the East India Company. 

** Traveller.—The Pasha’s right about the cut- 
lery. (I tried my scimitar with the common offi- 
cers’ swords belonging to our fellows at Malta, 
and they cut it like the leaf of a novel.) Well (to 
the Dragoman,) tell the Pasha I am exceedingly 
gratified to find that he entertains such a high 
ose of our manufacturing energy ; but I should 
like him to know, though, that we have got some- 
thing in England besides that. These foreigners 
are always fancying that we have nothing bat 
ships, and railways, and East India Companies. 
Do just tell the Pasha that our rural districts de- 
serve his attention, and that even within the last 
two hundred years there has been an evident im- 
provement in the culture of the turnip. 

“Pasha (after hearing the ee 
Through all Feringhistan the English are fore- 
most and best; for the Russians are drilled swine, 
and the Germans are sleeping babes, and the 
Italians are the servants of songs, and the French 
are the sons of newspapers, and the Greeks they 
are weavers of lies, Gat the English and the Os- 
manlees are brothers. 

TO ae a ats Pasha compliments the Eng- 

** Traveller (rising.)—Well, I’ve had enough 
of this. Tell the Pasha, I am greatly obliged to 
him for his hospitality, and still more for his kind- 
ness in™furnishing me with horses, and say that 
now I must be off. 

‘‘ Pasha (standing up on his divan.)—Proud are 
the sires and blessed are the dams of the horses 
that shall carry his excellency to the end of his 
prosperous journey.—May the saddle beneath him 
glide down to the gates of the happy city, like a 
boat swimming on the third river of Paradise.— 
May he sleep the sleep of a child, when his 
friends are around him; and the while that his 
enemies are abroad, may his eyes flame red 
through the darkness—more red than the eyes of 
ten tigers !—farewell ! 

**Dragoman.—The Pasha wishes your excel- 
lency a pleasant journey.’’—pp. 14-18. 


This surely is worth al] the so-called comedy 
that has been written in England during the last 
twenty years. It is perhaps a pity to go back to 
the prefatory remarks. We must, however, pause 
to say that there is a good deal of truth in the 
statement that the upper classes in Turkey con- 
sist, for the most part, of successful and smooth-. 
tongued courtiers ; and this fact would seem to be 
searcely reconcileable with the character of truth 
and probity* so much vaunted by their panegyrists. 


* The following trait of Tarkish honesty deserves: to 
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It must be admitted, however, that the unfavorable 
inference is not so clear under their social condition 
as it would be under ours—at least in that nume- 
rous class of subordinate authorities who derive 
the impress of their character from the govern- 
ment, and transmit it to the governed. Promotion 
among them is confessedly the reward of private 
service and affection, rather than of professed pub- 
lic merit: their irresponsible power, and the ab- 
sence of all distinction of caste, enable them to 
exercise their caprice freely, and so far not 
unjustly, that the plea of ‘‘ public claims”’ is un- 
known. This patriarchal style of patronage is 
highly unfavorable to that spirit of intrigue which 
is the very life of office among the higher authori- 
ties of the empire. Even here, indeed, court 
favor sometimes confers promotion in such a man- 
ner as to baffle all calculation ; yet its freaks ex- 
cite no surprise. For instance, a few years ago 
Sultan Mahmoud took a fancy to a majestic-look- 
ing fellow who rowed in his caique, but who was 
a cobbler by profession—the sublime will suddenly 
converted him into an admiral ; and, probably, not 
a post-captain in the service considered himself 
ill-used by the appointment. So little did the 
new dignitary himself consider his elevation anom- 
alous, that he assumed the title of Baboodgé 
Pasha, or ‘‘ the Cobbler Chief.’’ 

We now start for Constantinople; and the fol- 
lowing description of the journey thither is appli- 
cable to the mode of travelling throughout the 
East :— 


** The actual movement from one place to ano- 
ther in Europeanized countries, is a process so 
temporary—it occupies, I mean, so small a pro- 
portion of the traveller’s entire time, that his mind 
remains unsettled so long as the wheels are going ; 
he is alive enough to the external objec f inter- 
est which the route may afford, and to the crowd- 
ing ideas which are often invited by the excite- 
ment of a changing scene, but he is still conscious 
of being in a provisional state, and his mind is con- 
stantly recurring to the expected end of his jour- 
ney; his ordinary ways of thought have been in- 


be recorded. When Mr. Fellowes was removing to the 
river the sculptures a at Xanthus solely by means 
of his energy and intelligence, some growing corn seemed 
to be injured by the sledges that passed over it. Mr. F. 
expressed his wish to recompense the proprietor, and a 
deputation of Turks proceeded to examine the ground. 
They reported “that the seed was uninjured—that if 
God sent rain it would spring up again, and that no 
damage was done.” The equally scrupulous English- 
man insisted on the contrary, and the Moslems y 
assessed the at thirteen pence. 

We are happy to be able to supply a pendant from our 
own recent observation at home. Northamptonshire 
farmer rented some land which contained a covert in 
favor with Lord F.’s Hunt. The first spring afterwards 
he = to his lordship’s agent for compensation for 
the damage done to his grass by the trampling of horses, 
&c. His claim was allowed, and he received 50/. indem- 
nity. The following rent-day he refunded the 50l., say- 
ing that “the injury he had anticipated had not taken 
place ; on the contrary, he found his land improved b 
what he had complained of.” We recommend both o 
these anecdotes to the numerous lords and gentlemen 
who have not acted to railwa 
fashion of Mr. Labouchere in Essex.—See Quar. Rev., 
No, exlvii:, p. 241. 
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companies after the poe 





terrupted, and before any new mental habits can 
be formed he is quietly fixed in his hotel. It wil] 
be otherwise with you when you journey in the 


/East. Day after day, perhaps week after week, 


and month after month, your foot is in the stirrup. 
To taste the cold breath of the earliest morn, and 
to lead or follow your bright cavaleade till sunset 
through forests and mountain passes, through val- 
leys and desolate plains: all this becomes your 
MODE OF LiFE, and you ride, eat, drink, and curse 
the mosquitoes, as systematically as your friends 
in England eat, drink, and sleep. bt or are wise, 
you will not look upon the long period of time thus 
occupied by your journeys as the mere gulfs which 
divide you from the place to which you are going, 
but rather as most rare and beautiful portions of 
your life, from which may come temper and 
strength. Once feel this, and you will soon grow 
happy and contented in your saddle-home. 

** We had ridden on for some two or three hours 
—the stir and bustle of our commencing journey 
had ceased—the liveliness of our little troop had 
worn off with the declining day, and the night 
closed in as we entered the great Servian forest, 
through which our road was to last for more than 
a hundred miles. Endless, and endless now on 
either side, the tall oaks closed in their ranks, and 
stood gloomily lowering over us, as grim as an 
army of giants with a thousand years’ pay in 
arrear. One strived with listening ear to catch 
some tidings of that forest world within—some 
stirring of ts, some night-bird’s scream ; but 
all was quite hushed, except the voice of the 
cicalas that peopled every bough and filled the 
depths of the forest through through with one 
same hum everlasting—more stilling than very 
silence.’’—p. 29. 


We should have been glad to hear, or, what we 
should rather expect from our author’s style, to 
see something more about Servia, one of the most 
interesting and least known countries of Europe. 
The border-land of the Eastern and Western 
worlds, it is informed by the spirit of each, with- 
out prejudice, it would seem, to its own individu- 
ality. It has been frequently conquered by the 
Turks, but the Christian population continued to 
coéxist with their invaders; and as frequently, 
though gradually, worked out the almost uncon- 
scious supremacy that Christianity invariably ac- 
quires when brought into collision with El Islam. 
The Servians, as a people, haye passed their his- 
toric life in recovering, by passive strength of 
character, the vantage ground that, as armed insur- 
gents, they have as often Jost under their luckless 
leaders. Their Christian creed is curiously grafted 
on Moslem manners; their poetry combines a 
Gothic quaintness with Oriental imagery; and 
their superstitions themselves are gracefully classic, 
and yet strangely tinged with the mythology of 
both Scandinavia and Arabia. With respect to 
the language we have the following testimony from 
Niebuhr, who made it his study :— 


‘* T think the old Selavonic language, as spoken 
in Servia, is the most perfect of the living Euro- 
languages. It has quite the power and the 
honesty of the German language, and a philosophi- 
eal grammar.’’ 
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The author finds something new to say even 
on the well-worn Golden Horn, and that city 


which 


‘¢ Athwart its splendor, black and crooked, runs, 
Like a Turk verse along a scimitar.’’* 


But.we must pass on to the Troad, not to renew 
controversy on the localities we have so lately dis- 
cussed, but for the following bit of evidence and 
tact :— 


‘‘Methley and I had pored over the map to- 
gether; we agreed that whatever may have been 
the exact site of Troy, the a > must — 
been nearly opposite to the space betwixt the 
islands of Imbros and Tenedos :— 

Meoonyvs Tevedoro xar IpBgov matmaioscays, 


bet een, reminded me of a passage in the Iliad 
in which Jove is represented as looking at the 
scene of action before Ilion from above the island 
of Samothrace. Now Samothrace, according to 
the map, appeared to be not only out of all seeing 
distance from the Troad, but to be entirely shut 
out from it by the intervening Imbros, which is a 
larger island, stretching its length right athwart 
the line of sight from Samothrace to 
Piously allowing that the eagle eye of Jove might 
have seen the strife even from his own Olympus, I 
still felt that if a station were to be chosen from 
which to see the fight, old Homer, so material in 
his ways of thought, so averse from all haziness 
and overreaching, would have meant to give the 
thunderer a station within the reach of men’s eyes 
from the plains of Troy. I think that this testing 
of the poet’s words by map and compass may have 
shaken a little of my faith in the completeness of 
his knowledge. Well, now I had come ; there to 
the south was Tenedos, and here at my side was 
Imbros ; all right, and according to the map: but 
aloft over Imbros—aloft in a far away heaven was 
Samothrace, the watch-tower of Jove ! 

‘So Homer had appointed it, and so it was ; 
the map was correct enough, but could not, like 
Homer, convey the whole truth. Thus vain and 
false are the mere human surmises, and doubts 
which clash with Homeric writ! 

‘“* Nobody, whose mind had not been reduced to 
the most deplorably logical condition, could look 
upon this beautiful congruity betwixt the Iliad and 
the material world, yet bear to sup that 
the poet may have learned the features of the coast 
from mere hearsay ; now then, I believed—now I 
knew that Homer had along here—that this 
vision of Samothrace over-towering the nearer 
oe was common to him and to me.’’—pp. 

, 65. 


There is a rich chapter on Smyrna—in which 
the author discusses, inter alia, the modern Greek 
character, and pronounces thereupon rather more 
broadly than, as he admits, might have become his 
opportunities :— 

“If I could venture to rely (which I feel that I 
cannot at all do) upon my own observation, I 
should tell you that was more heartiness and 
Strength in the Greeks of the Ottoman Empire than 

ills ; , . 
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in those of the new kingdom—the truth is, that 
there is a greater field for commercial enterprise, 
and even for Greek ambitions under the Ottoman 
seeptre, than is to be found in the dominions of 
Otho. Indeed, the people, by their frequent mi- 
grations from the limits of the constitutional king- 
dom to the territories of the Porte, seem to show 
that, on the whole, they prefer ‘groaning under 
the Turkish yoke,’ to the honor of ‘ being the 
— true source of legitimate power’ in their own 
and. 
**For myself, I love the race; in spite of all 
their vices, and even in spite of all their mean- 
nesses, I remember the blood that is in them, and 
still love the Greeks. The Osmanlees are, of 
course, by nature, by religion, and by politics, the 
strong foes of the Hellenic people ; and as the 
Greeks, poor fellows! happen to be a little de- 
ficient in some of the virtues which facilitate the 
transaction of commercial business, (such as ve- 
racity, fidelity, &c.,) it naturally follows that they 
are highly unpopular with the European merchants. 
Now, these are the persons through whom, either 
directly or indirectly, is derived the greater part 
of the information which you gather in the Levant, 
and therefore you must make up your mind to hear 
an almost universal and unbroken testimony against 
the character of the people whose ancestors in- 


:| vented virtue.’’—p. 75. 


‘“‘ The Greek church has animated the Muscovite 
peasant, and inspired him with hopes and ideas 
which, however humble, are still better than none 
at all; but the faith, and the forms, and the strange 
ecclesiastical literature which act so advanta- 
geously upon the mere clay of the Russian serf, 
seem to hang like lead upon the ethereal spirit of 
the Greek. Never, in any part of the world, have 
I seen religious performances so painful to witness 
as those of the Greeks. The horror, however, 
with which one shudders at their worship, is attrib- 
utable, in some measure, to‘the mere effect of 
costume. In all the Ottoman dominions, and very 
frequently, too, in the kingdom of Otho, the 
Greeks wear turbans, or other head-dresses, and 
shave their heads, leaving only a rat’s-tail at the 
crown of the head; they of course keep them- 
selves covered within doors, as well as abroad, and 
never remove their head-gear merely on account 
of being in a church; but when the Greek stops 
to worship at his proper shrine, then, and then 
only, he always uncovers; and as you see him 
then, with shaven skull, and savage tail depending 
from his crown, kissing a thing of wood and glass, 
and cringing with tears, prostrations, and apparent 
terror before a miserable picture, you see super- 
stition in a shape which, outwardly at least, looks 
sadly abject and repulsive.’’—p. 78. 


Let us relieve this picture with one worthy of 
Titian’s pencil :— 


** As you move through the narrow streets of 
the city, at these times of festival, the transom- 
sha windows suspended over your head on 
either side are filled with the beautiful descendants 
of the old Jonian race ; all (even Fm rg empress 
that sits throned at the window of that humblest 
mud cottage) are attired with seeming magnifi- 
cence ; their classic heads are crowned with sear- 
let, and loaded with jewels, or coins of gold—the 
whole wealth of the wearers ;—their features are 
touched with a savage pencil, which hardens the 
outline of eyes and eye-brows, and lends an un- 
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natural fire to the stern, grave looks, with which| The following sentences wind up an account 
they pierce your brain. Endure their fiery eyes} of the festival of the Greek Fire at Easter, ig 


as best you may, aod ride on slowly and reverently : 200 li 
for facing you from the side of the transom, that ange Ope than 200 lives were lost the preced- 


looks long-wise through the street, you see the 
one glorious shape transcendent in its beauty ; you! <« Tt is almost too much to expect that so many a 
see the massive braid of hair as it catches a touch | ministers of peace can assemble without findin : 
of light on its jetty surface—and the broad, calm, | some occasion for strife, and in that year a tribe ; 
angry brow—the large black eyes, deep set, and| of wild Bedouins became the subject of discord. ; 
self-relying like the eyes of a conqueror, with their | These men, it seems, led an Arab life in some of 
rich shadows of thought lying darkly around them | the desert tracts bordering on the neighborhood of 
—you see the thin, fiery nostril, and the bold line Jerusalem, but were not connected with any of the 
of the chin and throat disclosing all the fierceness, great ruling tribes. Some whim, or notion of 
and all the pride, passion, and power that can live policy, had induced them to embrace Christianity ; 
along with the rare womanly beauty of those) but they were grossly ignorant of the rudiments 
sweetly turned lips. But then there is a terrible | of their adopted faith, and, having no priests with 
stillness in this breathing image ; it seems like the | them in their desert, they had as little knowledge 
stillness of a savage that sits intent and brooding, | of religious ceremonies as of religion itself; they 
day by day, upon some one fearful scheme of ven-| were not even capable of conducting themselves jn 
geance, but yet more like it seems to the stillness| 4 place of worship with ordinary decorum, but 
of an immortal whose will must be known and | would interrupt the service with scandalous cries 
obeyed without sign or speech. Bow down! Bow) and warlike shouts. Such is the account the 
down, and adore the young Persephone, transcen-| Tatins give of them, but I have never heard the 
dent queen of shades.’’—p. 84. other side of the question. These wild fellows, 


The author has no fear or false delicacy in using Nckee, con Pot" Oe ag Bh aa tee cays 


the full power of our pithy language—nor need proselytes who have embraced Christianity gener- 
he, for he can wield it well. ally, but as converts to the particular doctrines and 

We have so recently visited Jerusalem in com- | practice of their church. e people thus alleged 
pany with Lord Lindsay and Dr. Robinson,* that | to have concurred in the great schism of the East- 
we shall not pause to discuss it now—and, to say | &™ Empire are never, I believe, within the walls 


... | of a church, or even of any building at all, except 
the truth, we do not feel so much at home with upon this pad of Easter; and as they then 


our author in the “ Terra Santa,’’ as in his more | never fail to find a row of some kind going on by 
secular localities. Nevertheless, such testimony | the side of the sepulchre, they fancy, it seems, that 
as his is too important to pass unnoticed ; and the| the ceremonies there enacted are funeral games, 
impious mummeries by which the Holy Sepulchre | Of @ martial character, held in honor of a deceased 
is profaned afford a full and fit opportunity for the chieftain—and that a Christian festival isa peculiar 

. , ; kind of battle, fought between walls, and without 
exercise of his satire. With regard to the former, 


= ap ve ae Aes cavalry.”’—p. 225. 
he is inclined to believe in the correctness of the 
more interesting sites, and he discusses the sub-| We must make room for one more most charac- 
ject almost earnestly ; adding, however, in his| teristic sketch from the chapter on Jerusalem :— 


aie aggh hh A Ae ante gcunts oh-n Aegon **T saw the burial of a pilgrim ; he was a Greek 


details—such ud the precise apet where the —miserably poor, and very#old: he had just 
cock crew, for instance—he is far from being con-| crawled into the Holy City, and had reached at 


vineed.”’ once the goal of his pious journey, and the end of 


‘ : , , his sufferings upon earth: there was no coffin nor 
ae, nt Somme igtorent in knowing how the events wrapper ; and as I looked full upon the face of the 


of the gospel history were regarded by the Israel- dead, I saw how deeply £2 whee Suited With ihe rets 
h 


ites of modern Jerusalem. The result of my in- , . 
. ; ; of age and misery. e priest, strong and portly, 
quiry upon this subject was, so far as it went,| Foah far ‘and alive with the life of the anim 


po 0 = wy the se ordeamee “al kingdom—unpaid or ill paid for his work—would 
not doubted by any of th Jews in the place; all of scarcely deign to mutter out his forms, but hurried 
them concurred in attributing the works of our| °Ver the words with shockin hasta : ye » 
Lord to the influence of magic, but they were called. ogt or patently Yelle! Goer!’ =. 
divided as to the species of enchantment from look sharp!) and then the dead Greek was seized; 
which the power proceeded ; the great mass of the his limbs yielded inertly to the rude men that 
Jewish people believed, I fancy, that the miracles handled ‘theen, sad dows, be srent into his ate 
had been wrought by aid of the powers of dark-| °° roughly bundled in, thet bis nevk. was be 
ness ; but many, and those the more enlightened, by the fall—so twisted, that if the sharp m “ 
would call Jesus ‘the good magician.’ To Euro- of life were stil! upon him, the old man ve his 

eans repudiating the notion of all magic, good or tae Cony tia cdot ol aie ay of 
sae ing of the ews ast the agen) Yl hi face were not moved, andthe old manly 
; : : - : . | an ess—so well cured of that tedious lile- 
ea thee, hues ussaename tet eens ache, that nothing could hurt him now. His clay 

, 


; ani was itself again—cool, firm, and tough. ‘The 
pou: de >. 234." and perhaps not quite imma- pilgrim had found great rest. I threw the accus- 


tomed handful of the holy soil upon his patient 
* See vols. xxxix. and lxix., pp. 166, 150 of the Quar-| face—and then, and in Jess than a minute, the 
terly Review. earth closed coldly round him. 











Pee 


Mera wate oe Teak aii oe aaa 


‘| did not say ‘Alas !’—(nobody ever does that 
I know of, though the word is so frequently writ- 
ten.) I thought the old man had got rather well 
out of the scrape of being alive and poor.””—p. 230. 


From these texts volumes might be written upon 
the melancholy condition of Jerusalem, where 
Christianity suffers far more from its pretended 
children than from its avowed enemies. 

The whole chapter of the Desert is admirably 
done: we can only find room for this glowing 
sketch of its endless desolation and the tyranny of 
its sunshine, @ most masterly specimen of sugges- 
tive description :— 


“ As long as you are journeying in the interior 
of the desert, you have no particular point to make 
for as your resting-place. The endless sands 
yield nothing but small stunted shrubs—even these 
fail after the first two or three days, and from that 
time you pass over broad plains—you over 
newly-reared hills—you through valleys that 
the storm of the last week has dug; and the hills 
and the valleys are sand, sand, sand, still sand, and 
only sand, and sand, and sand again. The earth 
is so samely, that your eyes turn towards heaven— 
towards heaven, I mean, in the sense of sky. You 
look to the sun, for he is your task-master, and by 
him you know the measure of the work that you 
have done, and the measure of the work that re- 
mains for you to do; he comes when you strike 
your tent in the early morning, and then, for the 
first hour of the day, as you move forward on 
your camel, he stands at your near side, and makes 
you know that the whole day’s toil is before you— 
then for a while, and for a long while, you see 
him no more—for you are veiled and shrouded, 
and dare not look upon the greatness of his glory ; 
but you know where he strides over head by the 
touch of his flaming sword. No words are spoken ; 
but your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, your skin 
glows, your shoulders ache; and for sights you 
see the pattern and the web of the silk that veils 
ree eyes, and the glare of the outer light. Time 

bors on—your skin glows, and your shoulders 
ache, your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, and 
you see the same pattern in the silk, and the same 
glare of light beyond; but conquering Time 
marches on, and by-and-by the descending sun 
has com the heaven, and now softly touches 
your right arm, and throws your lank shadow over 
the sand, right along on the way for Persia; then 
again you look upon his face, for his power is all 
veiled in his beauty, and the redness of flames has 
become the redness of roses—the fair wavy cloud 
that fled in the morning, now comes to his sight 
once more—come~ blushing, yet still comes on— 
comes burning with blushes, yet hastens, and clings 
to his side.”’—p. 258. ; 


But even this desert has its solace; thought, 
with nothing new to feed on, can ‘‘ chew the cud 
of memory,’’ and realize the vision it recalls. 


‘On the fifth day of my journey the air above 
lay Sond. 008 all abel wee that I could 
Teach with my utmost sight keenest listening, 
was still and lifeless as some dispeopled and for- 
gotten world that rolls round and round in the 
heavens through wasted floods of light. The sun, 
gtowing fiercer and fiercer, shone down more 
mightily now than ever on me he shone before ; 

» as I drooped my head under his fire, and 
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closed my eyes against the glare that surrounded 
me, I slowly fell asleep—for how many minutes, 
or moments, I cannot tell; but after awhile I was 
gently awakened by a peal of church bells—my 
native bells—the innocent bells of Marlem, that 
never before sent forth their music beyond the Blay- 
gon hills! My first idea naturally was, that I still 
remained fast under the power of a dream. 1 roused 
myself, and drew aside the silk that covered my 
eyes, and plunged my bare face into the light. 

hen, at least, I was well enough wakened; but 
still those old Marlem bells rung on, not ringing 
for joy, but properly, prosily, steadily, merrily 
ringing ‘for church.’ After a while the sound 
died away slowly ; it happened that neither I nor 
any of my party had a watch by which to measure 
the exact time of its lasting, but it seemed to me 
that about ten minutes had passed before the bells 
ceased. I attributed the effect to the great heat 
of the sun, the perféct dryness of the clear air 
through which I moved, and the deep stillness of 
all around me ; it seemed to me that these causes, 
by occasioning a great tension and consequent sus- 
ceptibility of the hearing organs, had rendered 
them liable to tingle under the passing touch of 
some mere memory, that must have swept across 
my brain in a moment of sleep. Since my return 
to England, it has been told me that like sounds 
have been heard at sea, and that the sailor becalmed 
under a vertical sun in the midst of the wide ocean, 
has listened in trembling wonder to the chime of 
his own village bells.’’—p. 273. 


The traveller’s was a ghostly sense of sound :— 
the music of the bells came upon his thought while 
sunk in sleep, and at the moment when they were 
pealing far away over the scene of his childhood— 
for it was the Sabbath-day—and lightly as he 
chooses to tell his story, it is very plain that before 
the slumber seized him, he had been in a pensive 
day-dream of home. The ear, with its own mem- 
ory, watches for the accustomed chime, and Imag- 
ination will not let it be disappointed. The wan- 
derer wakens, and through the silence of the desert 
he hears it still—but from within : 


‘* And deep asleep he seemed, yet all awake, 
And music in his ears his beating heart did make.’’ 


We cannot leave the desert, without giving a 
sketch of its only human inhabitants, the Be- 
douin :— 


** Almost every man of this race closely resem- 
bles his brethren ; almost every man has large and 
finely-formed features, but his face is so thor- 
oughly stripped of flesh, and the white folds from 
his head-gear fall down by his haggard cheeks so 
much in the burial fashion, that he looks quite sad 
and ghastly: his large dark orbs roll slowly and 
solemnly over the white of his deep-set eyes—his 
countenance shows painful thought and long suf- 
fering, the suffering of one fallen from a high 
estate. His gait is strangely majestic; and he 
marches along with his simple blanket as though 
he were wearing the purple. His common talk is 
a series of piercing screams, more painful to the 
ear than the most excruciating fine music I ever 
heard. Milnes cleverly goes to the French for 
the right word, and calls the Arabs ‘un peuple 
criard,’ ’’—p. 248. 


Childe Harold, as the author observes, would 
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scarcely have found the domestic life of the ‘‘ des- 
ert”’ realize his sublime anticipations of repose :— 


‘The tents are partitioned, not so as to divide 
the Childe and the ‘ fair spirit’ who ia his ‘ minis- 
ter’ from the rest of the world, but so as to sepa- 
rate the twenty or thirty brown men that sit 
screaming in the one compartment, from fifty or 
sixty brown women and children that scream and 
squeak in the other. If you adopt the Arab life 
for the sake of seclusion, you will be horridly dis- 
appointed, for you will find yourself in perpetual 
contact with a mass of hot fellow-creatures. It is 
true that all who are inmates of the same tent are 
related to each other, but I am not quite sure that 
this circumstance adds much to the charm of such 
a life.’’—p. 251. 


This society, however, has its charms for these 
‘* over-roasted snipes’? of Arabs: and they would 
not forego the dry, howling wilderness, and the 
black tent beside the tiny sprinkle of water, for all 
the leafy luxury of the Apennines, and all the 
boudoirs of Paris. Could they, in their turn, have 
speculated on the mysterious state of English So- 
ciety, might not they also have found some diffi- 
culty in appreciating our enjoyment of itt Here, 
for example, in the midst of their barren region, 
stood a wealthy and highly intellectual Frank, 
sharing their hardships, privations, and dangers, 
without any earthly apparent object, save that of 
escaping from the society by whose standard he 
measured theirs. Here he stood, self-exiled from 
ambition, luxury, and ease; now rejoicing to lose 
himself in the desert, and now finding pleasure 
‘*in the rattling of the tea-cups in his tent, and the 
little kettle, with her odd, old-maidish looks, as 
she sat upon the fire humming away old songs 
about England.”’ 

He is on his way once more. Behold a sign of 
human life in the distance—it is a mere moving 
speck in the horizon—but as he nears it his people 
declare that it contains an Englishman, ‘‘ because,”’ 
say they, ‘‘he is alone.”” The traveller is pleas- 
urably excited, but simply for the reason that * it 
is striking to observe the vast unproportion between 
his slender company and the boundless plains of 
sand through which they were keeping their way.”’ 
The attendants on either side rejoice that their 
restless masters are about to meet—men of the 
same country, the same rank, the same interests— 
they must surely have much to say, and there will 
be rare repose, and sipping of coffee, and smoking 
of chibouques. They come—they meet—they 
pass ! 

The two Englishmen, in the midst of the pri- 
meval desert, could not but conduct themselves 
towards each other as if their encounter had been 
under the bow-window of White’s. These gen- 
tlemen could not speak—for they had never been 
introduced. The ‘‘ Lord of Mudcombe, possible 
policeman of Bedfordshire,’ would rather have 
shaken hands with the plague! 

It would almost seem as if this great scourge 
of the East was rapidly disappearing, with other 









Oriental characteristics. According to Moslem 
belief, the establishment of quarantines was ap 
impious interference with the will of Heaven. |; 
was most salutary, however; and Smyrna, Stam- 
boul, and Alexandria enjoy comparative immunity 
by means of their lazarettos. It is true their in- 
visible enemy is also shut up within their walls: 
but the Spirit of the Plague, thus prisoned and 
confined, is no longer the conqueror that wasted 
Africa and Asia in his uninterrupted career. 

It seems extraordinary that the character, eau. 
ses, and proper treatment of this pestilence should 
remain a mystery up to this hour, though it was 
deseribed by Thucydides, and cured by Hippo- 
crates, two thousand years ago. Almost every 
medical practitioner who has an opportunity of ob- 
serving its symptoms, entertains a different theory 
with regard to its nature. The late Russian 
experiments at Alexandria deserve attention. The 
medical men who composed the commission of 
inquiry were non-contagionists ; they procured the 
dresses of persons who had died of the plague, and 
paid Arabs at the rate of a shilling a-day to wear 
these dresses, The only precaution taken was to 
submit the clothes, for twenty-four hours, to a 
moderate heat. The applicants for these danger- 
ous trials were numerous; not one took the infec- 
tion, and the Russians triumphed in their theory ; 
but, strange to say, their president took the com- 
plaint himself, and died before he could decide on 
his mode of treatment. 

The great cities of the East are seldom quite 
free from the plague ; and most travellers have 
been struck by the appearance of the coffinless 
corpse of some Arab or Osmanli covered with a 
red cloth, (the sign of danger,) and attended by a 
policeman to keep off the crowd. Let us pass 
from these dismal details to the poetry of Edtheo. 
When he was at Constantinople the plague was 
prevailing, but not in violence :-— 

** With all that is most truly oriental in its 
character the plague is associated ; it dwells with 
the faithful in the holiest quarters of their city ; 
coats and hats are held to be nearly as innocent of 
infection as they are ugly in shape and fashion; 
but the rich furs and the costly shawls, the em- 
broidered slippers and the gold-laden saddle-cloths, 
the fragrance of burning aloes and the rich aroma 
of patchouli—these are the signs which mark the 
familiar home of plague. You go out from your 
living London—the centre of the greatest and 
strongest amongst all earthly dominions—you go 
out thence, and travel on to the capital of an 
Eastern prince—you find but a waning power and 
a faded splendor that inclines you to laugh and 
mock ; but let the infernal angel of plague be a 
hand, and he, more mighty than armies—more 
terrible than Suleyman in his glory—can restore 
such pomp and majesty to the weakness of the 
imperial walls, that if, when he is there, you must 
still go prying amongst the shades of this dead em- 
pire, at least you will tread the path with seemly 
reverence and awe.”’ 


At Cairo he encountered the pest in its utmost 





virulence : 
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‘«‘ The Moslem stalks on serenely, as though he 
were under the eye of his God, and ‘ — to either 
fate ;’ the Franks go crouching and slinking from 
death, endeavoring to avoid contact with stran- 
gers; and some will fondly strive to fence out des- 
tiny with — capes of woes : 

«The people entertaining such opinions respect- 
ing the fatal effect of contact, the narrow and 
crowded streets of Cairo were terrible as the easy 
slope that leads to Avernus. The roaring ocean 
and the beetling crags owe something of their sub- 
limity to this—that, if they be tempted, they can 
take the warm life ofaman. To the contagionist, 
filled as he is with the dread of final causes, hav- 
ing no faith in destiny nor in the fixed will of God, 
and with none of the devil-may-care indifference 
which migit stand him in stead of creeds—to such 
one every rag that shivers in the breeze of a plague- 
stricken city has this sort of sublimity. If by any 
terrible ordinance he be forced to venture forth, he 
sees death dangling from every sleeve ; and, as he 
creeps forward, he poises his shuddering limbs 
between the imminent jacket that is stabbing at 
his right elbow, and the murderous pelisse that 
threatens to mow him clean down as it sweeps 
along on his left. But most of all he dreads that 
which most of all he should love—the touch of a 
woman’s dress ; for mothers and wives, hurrying 
forth on kindly errands from the bedsides of the 
dying, go slouching along through the streets more 
wilfully and less courteously than the men, For 
a while it may be that the caution of the poor Le- 
vantine may enable him to avoid contact, but 
sooner or later, perhaps, the dreaded chance ar- 
rives: that bundle of linen, with the dark tearful 
eyes at the top of it—that labors along with the 
voluptuous clumsiness of Grisi—she has touched 
the poor Levantine with the hem of her sleeve! 
From that dread moment his peace is gone; his 
mind, forever hanging upon the fatal touch, invites 
the blow which he fears; he watches for the 
symptoms of plague so carefully, that sooner or 
later —I come in truth.’’—p. 292. 

“T believe that about one half of the whole peo- 
ple were carried off by this visitation. The ori- 
entals, however, have more quiet fortitude than 
Europeans under afflictions of this sort, and the 
never allow the plague to interfere with their reli- 
gious usages. I rode one day round the great 
burial-ground. The tombs are strewed over a 
great expanse among the vast mountains of rub- 
bish (the accumulations of many centuries) which 
surround the city. The ground, unlike the Turk- 
ish ‘cities of the dead,’ which are made so beauti- 
fal by their dark cypresses, has nothing to sweeten 
melancholy—nothing to mitigate the odiousness of 
death. Carnivorous beasts and birds possess the 
place by night, and now in the fair morning it was 
all alive with fresh-comers—alive with dead. Yet 
at this very time when the plague was raging so 
furiously, and on this very ground which resound- 
ed so mournfully with the howls of arriving funer- 


als, preparations were going on for the religious |. 


festival called the Kourban Bairam. Tents were 
Pitched, and swings hung for the amusement of 
children—a ghastly holiday! but the Mahometans 
take a pride, and a Dae ride, in following their 
ancient customs undistu by the shadow of 
death.”’—p. 286. 


As Sydney Smith somewhere exclaims (in 
print)—‘* O what a comfort it is to meet with a 
superior man!’’ This book has much in it that 
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we do not approve—much that we do not like— 
but we echo the overbored divine’s honest burst as 
we lay down ‘‘ Edthen,”’ and contemplate a length- 
ening shelf of modern toursall waiting for the trib- 
ute of our eulogy. This is a real book—not a 
sham. It displays a varied and comprehensive 
power of mind, and a gennine mastery over the 
first and strongest of modern languages. The 
author has caught the character and humor of the 
Eastern mind as completely as Anastasius; while 
in his gorgeous descriptions and power of sarcasm 
he rivals Vathek. His terseness, vigor, and bold 
imagery remind us of the brave old style of Fuller 
and of South, to which he adds a spirit, freshness, 
and delicacy all his own. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BORODINO.—AN ODE. 
STROPHE. 


Weep for the ving! mourn no more 
Thy children slain on Moskwa’s shore, 
Cut off from evil! want, and anguish, 
And eare, forever brooding and in vain ; 
No more to be beguiled! no more to languish 
Under the yoke of labor and of pain! 
Their doom of future joy or woe 
For good or evil done below, 
The Judge of all the earth will order rightly ! 
Flee winding error through the flowery way, 
To daily follow truth! to ponder nightly 
On time, and death, and judgment, nearer day 
by day! 
Bewail thy bane, deluded France, 
Vain-glory, overweening pride, 
And hurrying earth with eagle glance, 
Ambition, frantic homicide ! 
Lament, of all that armed throng 
How few may reach their native land ! 
By war and tempest to be borne along, 
To strew, like leaves, the Scythian strand? 
Before Jehovah who can stand ? 
His path in evil hour the dragon cross’d! 
He ecasteth forth his ice! at His command 
The deep is frozen !—all is lost ! 
For who, great God, is able to abide thy frost ? 


EPODE. 


Elate of heart, and wild of eye, 
Crested horror hurtles by ; 

Myriads, hurrying north and east, 
Gather round the funeral feast ! 
From lands remote, beyond the Rhine, 
Running o’er with oil and wine, 
Wide-waving over hill and plain, 
Herbage green, and yellow grain ; 
From Touraine’s smooth irriguous strand, 
Garden of a fruitful land, 

To thy dominion, haughty Rhone, 
Leaping from thy craggy throne ; 
From Alp and Apennine to where 
Gleam the Pyrenees in air; 

From pastoral vales and piny woods, 
Rocks and lakes and mountain.floods, 
The warriors come, in armed might 
Careering, careless of the right! 
Their leader he who sternly bade 
Freedom fall, and glory fade, 

The scourge of nations ripe for ruin, 
Planning oft their own undoing! 














































































































































































































































































































































































































But who in poles swarming host 
Locust-like from coast to coast, 
Reluctant move, an alien few, 

Sullen, fierce, of sombre hue, 

Who, forced unhallow’d arms to bear, 
Mutter to the moaning air, 

Whose curses on the welkin cast 

Edge the keen and icy blast ! 

Iberia, sorrow bade thee nurse 

Those who now the tyrant curse, 
Whose wrongs for vengeance ery aloud! 
Lo, the coming of a cloud ! 

To burst in wrath, and sweep away 
Light as chaff the firm array ! 

To rack with pain, or lull to rest 

Both oppressor and oppress’d. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


Is it the wind from tower to tower 
Low-murmuring at midnight hour ? 
Athwart the darkness light is stealing, 
Portentous, red with unrelenting ire, 
Inhuman deeds, and secrets dark porn t 
Ye guilty, who may quench the kindled fire! 
Fall, city of the Czars, to rise 
Ennobled by self-sacrifice, 
Than tower and temple higher and more holy! 
The wilful king appointed o’er mankind 
To plague the lofty heart, and prove the lowly, 
Is fled Oy haat mount the chariot of the 
wind ! 
Be thine, to guide the rapid scythe, 
‘To blind with snow the frozen sun, 
Against th’ invader doomed to writhe, 
To rouse the Tartar, Russ, and Hun! 
Bid terror to the battle ride! 
Indignant honor, burning shame, 
Revenge, and hate, and patriotic pride ! 
But not the quick unerring aim 
Of volley’d thunder winged with flame, 
Nor famine keener than the bird of prey, 
Nor death—avail the hard of heart to tame ! 
Blow wind, and pierce the dire array, 
Flung, drifted by thy breath, athwart the frozen 
way? 
EPODE. 
Before the blast as flakes of snow 
Drive blindly, reeling to and fro, 
Or down the river black and deep 
Melt—so the mighty sink to sleep! 
Like Asshur, never more to boast ! 
Or Pharaoh, sunk with all his host! 
So perish who would trample down 
The rights of freedom, for renown ! 
So fall, who born and nurtured free 
Adore the proud on bended knee! 
Roll, Beresina, ’neath the bridge 
Of death! rise Belgium’s fatal ridge! 
Rise, lonely rock in a wide ocean, 
To curb each haughty mad emotion ! 
To prove, while force and genius fail, 
That truth is great, and will prevail ! 


The hour is coming—seize the hour! 
Divide the spoil, the prey devour ! 
Howl o’er the dead and dying, cry 
All ye that raven earth and sky! 

With beak and talon rend the prey, 
Track carnage on her gory way, 

To chide o’er many a gleamy bone 
The moon, or with the wind to moan! 
Benumb’d with cold, by torture wrung, 
To winter leave the famine-clung, 
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O thou for whom they toil and bleed, 
Deserted in their utmost need ! 

Hear, hear them faithful unto death 
Invoke thee with their fleeting breath, 
And feel (for human still thou art) 
Ruth touch that adamantine heart! 
Survive the storm and battle-shock, 
To linger on th’ Atlantic rock ! 


From ghastly dream, from death-like trance, 
Awake to woe, devoted France! 
To care and trouble, toil and pain, 
Till glory be acknowledged vain, 
And martial pomp a mere e, 
And war, the bravo’s bloody trade ! 
A beacon o’er the tide of time 
Be thou, to point the wreck of crime! 
The spoiler spoil'd, from empire hurl’d, 
The dread and pity of the world! 


O then, by tribulation tried, 
Abjuring envy, hate, and pride, 
Warn’d of the dying hour foretold 
Of earth and heaven together roll’d, 
Revering each prophetic sign 
Of judgment and of love divine, 

Bow down, and hide thee in the dust, 
And own the retribution just ; 
So may contrition, prayer, and praise, 
Preserve thee in the latter days! 
E. Peet. 





From Punch’s Snapdragons. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 
(As seen through an Old Bachelor’s Spectacles.) 


‘* Curistmas, sir,’’ said Mr. Guffyn to his club- 
house crony, Mr. Thorobuff, “in my opinion, is a 
reat deal too long. Why not keep Christinas- 
ay and have done with itt? What occasion is 
there for keeping Twelfth-night? Is there any- 
thing particular in Number Twelve, sir? Sir, if 
there is any number preferable to others, I say it 
is Number One.”’ 

‘**] was once at a Twelfth Night party—more 
fool I. It cost me sixpence, sir, for { had to go 
all the way from my chambers in Gray’s Inn to 
Pentonville ; and, sir, it also cost me an attack of 
rheumatism, for the pavement was damp, and | 
waited five minutes for the omnibus. 

_ “The party was at my brother-in-law Love- 
py's. I went expecting a quiet rubber, of course. 
nstead of that, sir, when I got there, I found my- 
self among a room full of minxes and puppies. | 
could n’t turn, sir, without getting entangled in 
muslin, or crushing some jack-a-dandy’s toes. 
Yes, sir, some conceited blockhead in his jemmy- 
jessamy white waistcoat and japanned Welling- 
tons. What was worse, sir, there was a whole 
nursery of children. Eugh! gabble, gabble ; chat- 
ter, chatter; cackle, cackle. The noise was in- 
tolerable, sir. I might as well have been in 
Bedlam ; quite as well, sir, quite. 
“‘ One whipper-snapper coxcomb surveyed me 
pen his eye-glass from top to toe, and then 
tu his head away—grinning. I heard one of 
them say, ‘ Twig his gaiters ;’ that was his ex- 
pression, sir; and another made an impertinent 
remark on my shoes. Would he have had me 
torture my feet in his own Frenchified fashion! 
the jackanapes ! 
‘* Greatly di 





sted, sir, I pushed my way into 


a corner. ,ad scarcely sat down, when my two 
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LETTERS OF THE DEAD. 


nieces, Clara and Matilda, came giggling, 
Oy a dmetecetind up. 1 donieed. te aaa 
what they meant, sir; it was to dance, sir; actu- 
ally to dance: think of that! I asked them if 
they were mad, or thought me so. Would you 
believe it, sir, they had the audacity to seize me 
by the coat, which they nearly tore, and to try to 
drag me into the middle of the room. It’s a fact, 
sir. 1 was under the necessity, sir, of disengag- 
If by main force. 


ing m 
me hen, sir, they formed what they called ‘a 
set.’ A set indeed—of simpletons. is set, sir, 


you are to understand, was a species of jig. You 
had a silly girl, sir, hammering away at the piano, 
the same tune a quarter of an hour, at least, with- 
out cessation ; and all that while, the rest, equally 
silly, kicking their heels to it. This insane exhi- 
bition, I believe, was termed the ‘ Lancers,’ with 
which regiment it had as much to do as my snuff- 
box. The next set, or whatever they called it, 
had the equally unmeaning title of the ‘ Pastorale.’ 
I saw Lovejoy himself, in the course of it, caper- 
ing away singly in the middle of the room, the 
other looking on. It quite altered my opinion of 
him, sir ; I had always thought him a sensible 
man. My sister too, indulged in a similar folly. 
Now, sir, she is upward of forty, and very stout. 
I never saw any one more conspicuously ridicu- 
lous in my life, sir. 

**T don’t know, whether or not you are troubled 
with corns, sir, but if you are, and wish to 
have them trodden on, I recommend you to go 
to a quadrille . There was I, obliged to 
stand bolt upright against the wall, like a sentry, 
lest this onidon should occur. It did occur, 
nevertheless, more than once, sir. I said acci- 
dent, sir, but I believe it was done on purpose. 

“At last came supper. There, sir, perhaps, 
you think I enjoyed a little quiet; if you do, you 
are mistaken, sir. I was pestered by two stupid 
old women, between whom I had the misfortune to 
sit. They both affected the girl, and tried to 
make me talk nonsense to them; but I answered 
each, simply, ‘ Yes, Ma’am,’ and ‘ No, Ma’am.’ 
I obtained nothing to eat, sir, but the back of a 
chicken; the leg I never touch: and the ladies 
monopolized the breasts and wings: in fact, sir, 
there was little of anything to eat but pastry and 
trash, though more than enough of that. 

‘In the centre of the table stood a huge cake, 
incased in a white crust, principally chalk, and 
studded with gimeracks, probably poisonous ; 
lumps of this indigestible stuff, which nearly 
made me bilious to look at it, were handed 
about; and the children were crammed with it, 
I suppose, to make them ill. The uproar, in the 
mean time, was distracting ; and to aggravate it 
and annoy myself, (personally, I take it,) the 
simpletons of both sexes kept pulling Waterloo 
crackers, endangering their own and other peo- 
ple’s eyes. Then, sir, came the buffoonery of 
drawing characters. One of the foolish women I 
sat by must needs draw one for me. It was 
‘Christopher Crosspatch,’ or some such absurd 
name; and she attempted to take the liberty of 
rp f it to my coat. After supper, young and 
old, all fools alike, joined in that senseless amuse- 
gl Blind-man’s Buff.’ bdaas iy wee tired 
o , you may sup enough. 
en ail, - The more youthful of the lunais 
went to ‘Hunt the Slipper ;’ a pastime 
irrational. The next wee Roald sir, Aa, that 
extravagant, noisy, and nonsensical sport, ‘ Snap- 
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dragon ;’ at which, I am happy to say, several 
little goblins burnt their fingers. The follies of 
the evening were crowned by a downright romp ; 
in the course of which, sir, some grossly indeco- 
rus conduct took place, under a misletoe bough. 
An impertinence of the kind I allude to was of- 
fered to me, but, sir, I repelled it in such a way, 
that it was not repeated. 

‘Some people call this kind of thing ‘ innocent 
mirth.’ :I say it is idle merriment. 1 should tell 
you, sir, that, on returning home, I found a paper 
pigtail under my collar. i wish I knew who pre- 
sumed to place it there. ‘Innocent mirth!’ Bah! 
I wish it would give other people the headache it 
gave me. This is the first time I was ever in the 
way of innocent mirth, and, sir, you may depend 
it will be the last. No, sir, I have once been to 
a Twelfth Night party—catch me there again !”’ 





LETTERS OF THE DEAD. 
TO LIVIA. 
I. 


How few the moons since last, immersed 
In thoughts of fev’rish, worldly care, 

es casket’s heap’d contents reversed, 

sought some scroll I wanted there ; 

How died at once abstraction’s air— 
How fix’d my frame, as by a spell, 

When on txy fines, so slight, so fair, 
My hurrying glance arrested fell ! 


Il. 


My soul that instant saw thee far 

Sit in thy crown of bridal flowers, 
And with Another watch the star 

We watch’d in vanish’d vesper hours. 
And as I paced the lonely room, 

I wonder’d how that holy ray 
Could with its light a world illume 

So fill’d with hood and decay. 


Ill. 


Once more—above those slender lines 
I bend me with suspended breath— 
The hand that traced them now reclines 
Clasp’d in th’ unclosing hand of Death. 
The worm hath made that brow its own 
Where Love his wreath so lately set ; 
And in this heart survive alone 
Forgiveness—pity—and regret. 


Iv. 

*T was ’mid the theatre’s gay throng— 

Life’s loveliest colors round me spread— 
That mid the pauses of a song, 

I caught the careless ‘‘ She is dead!”’ 
The gaudy crowd—thy sudden grave— 

I pn in that contrasting shock, 
Like midnight listener by the wave, 

When splits some bark upon the rock. 


Vv. 


This Earty Deatu—within its pale 
Sad air each angry feeling fades— 
An evening haze, whose tender veil 
The landscape’s harsher features shades. 
Ah, Scornful One—thy bier’s white hue 
Stole every earth-stain from thy cheek, 
And left thee all to Memory’s view 
That Hope once dared in thee to seek. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. Palm Leaves. By R. M. Mines, Esq., M. 
P. London. 12mo. 1844. 

2. The Englishwoman in Egypt: Letters from 
Cairo, written during a rest there in 1842, 
3, and 4, with E. W. Lane, Esq., author of 
‘© The Modern Egyptians.” By his Sister 
(Mrs. Poote.) 2 vols, 12mo. London, 1844. 
. The Women of England ; their several Duties 
and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Exits. Twelfth 
edition. 8vo. 1844. 

. The Wives of England: their Relative Duties, 
‘ Domestic In , and Social Obligations. B 
the Author of “‘The Women of England. , 
8vo, 1843. 

. Characteristics of Women: Moral, Poetical, and 
Historical. With Fifty Vignette Etchings. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 2vols. 8vo. 1832. 

. Romance of Biography; or, Memoirs of 
Women loved and celebrat Poets, from the 
days of the Troubadours to the present age; a 
series of Anecdotes intended to illustrate the in- 
fluence which female Virtue and Beauty have 
exercised over the characters and writings of men 
of genius. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1837. 


So long as the Oriental administration of women 
had found no more solemn defender in Western 
Europe than Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, the 
most earnest friends of our own domestic system 
might fairly lie still, and believe that their active 
interference was scarcely called forth by a series 
of mere witty and ironical letters. But when a 
member of the legislature, accustomed to the 
double and simultaneous duties of defending and 
opposing the government—when a grave, thought- 
ful poet, well skilled to search out the springs of 
human sentiment—when an able polemical writer 
—when a philosopher versed in all schools of 
thought—when a man of the world, primely favor- 
ed and sought in the Faubourg St. Germain as 
well as at home in May fair, deliberately tears 
himself away from the delights of society ; pro- 
ceeds on his lonely mission to the cities of the 
East; there makes his personal investigations ; 
there calmly forms his opinions ; and then comes 
back, and lends to the hareéem all that support 
which is derivable from the effect of his writings 
no less than his personal influence: we cannot 
consent to let him remain unanswered. We must 
hear what he has to say, however astounding, and 
try to argue him down. 

But let us not misunderstand the true character 
of the system now formally recommended to our 
attention by the high authority of Mr. Milnes. It 
is common to hear people speak of the compulsory 
seclusion of women, and the plurality of wives, as 
practices of a barbarous kind, peculiar to unlettered 
nations, and liable to be destroyed by the progress 
of civilization. The reverse is the truth. That 
sin of degrading the sex by refusing to rely on its 
honor, and putting it under restraint—it is the sin, 
not of new and barbarous tribes, whose habits are 
warlike and free, but of old decrepit nations grown 
jealous, and sharply suspicious, by forty centuries’ 
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experience, of the married state. In the primitive 
life of the savage who wanders abroad in search 
of precarious food, there is little perhaps of ardent 
love, still less of jealous precaution. The woman 
in that estate untaught as yet in the sweet mystery 
of dress, and toiling along through forests with , 
basketful of babies at her back, is scarcely sy 
highly priced in the affections of men as to excite 
their anxious rivalry, and so remains hungry and 
free. When, in progress of time, the hunter 
becomes an owner of cattle, and follows pastora| 
habits, he grows more tenderly fond of his mate, 
but, living a tented life far removed from all neigh. 
bers except his own relations, he can feel and 
rejoice in the glow of expanded affections without 
drawing upon himself a proportionate amount of 
jealous anxiety. In this phase of life, the woman, 
all scorched, overworked and ill dressed, is scarcely 
yet worthy of empire: but when families gather 
together, and live in cities that are states, and 
wage ennobling wars, then man attains (so far as 
mere personal grandeur and dignity are concerned) 
to the highest rank of which his nature is capable. 
And woman too. She now, for the first time, 
knows the strength that lies in beauty well wielded 
and well arrayed: she sees that dress is power. 
With long, flowing, simple robes, and pending 
braids of hair, and by the merciless grace of a 
proudly inceding step, she rules the rulers of men. 
She is now the very motive of enterprise—the 
prime incentive to martial virtue. The noblest, 
and yet the most human, of antique heroes, was 
plainly indebted to this sweet impulse for all the 
fame he gathered; he was one ill sustained by 
mere robustness of nerves, but his valor was of the 
enthusiastic and chivalrous kind ; and he was dar- 
ing (he said it himself) because he so loved tw 
win and to hold the approval of women with ‘‘ long 
floating robes.’’ But, time advancing, small states 
were merged or destroyed. The more compli- 
cated systems of republican policy, resulting from 
this change, seem to have been generally unfavor- 
able to the influence of the sex ; and when the 
states of Greece attained their highest celebrity, 
the women found themselves driven into deep re- 
tirement. The gyneceum, in point of seclusion, 
was nearly a match for the hareem. 

The Roman matron, however, was not quite so 
easily managed ; and the men who affected 2 
boundless dominion abroad, led a difficult life at 
home. When, after the last Punic war, the con- 
querors of Carthage had attained to the very height 
of their true greatness, the women were greater 
still, and had power sufficient to procure a com- 
plete change in the law of marriage. They had 
always been divorceable themselves; they now 
asserted their right to an equal contract, and ob- 
tained the seemingly delightful privilege of turning 
their husbands adrift ; they aequired, too, an ab- 
solute and inalienable right to retain the property 
of which they might be possessed at their marriage. 
Man no sooner descended to a legal equality with 
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woman in this respect, than he found that he 
got the worst of it. The actual dissolutions of 
marriage which now took place, though vastly 
numerous, yet bore no proportion to the general 
discomfort which invaded ‘the blessed state.”’ 
It is womanly to forgive, but it is womanly also to 
threaten ; and the law now enabled every Roman 
matron to keep her poor husband under a perpetual 
notice to quit. The wives, of course, threw all 
the blame of this domestic misery upon the wretch- 
ed husbands; and, adding insult to injury, and 
characteristically infusing a little religion, they 
ostentatiously set to invoking a deity that seemed 
to be made for their purpose—the goddess Viri- 
placa, as they called her, that is, ‘‘ Appeaser of 
husbands.’? Conceive the annoyance of a hen- 
pecked senator, compelled by his wife to go and 
beseech the goddess, as if it were he, poor fellow, 
whose anger required a cooling ! 

Under this system of rapid exchange and free 
circulation of women, so little of domestic happi- 
ness was achieved, that although upon political 
grounds the positive duty of marrying was strongly 
ineuleated, and clearly acknowledged by all, yet 
the number of those who ventured upon the great 
experiment grew every day more scanty. The 
noble Roman who had fully enough of public spirit 
to sacrifice his ease and to risk his life for the 
state, yet hesitated to encounter for her sake the 
cares and perils of wedlock. By the time of Au- 
gustus this evil had so far increased that statesmen 
became alarmed lest the eternity of the eternal 
city should be imperilled by the increasing scarce- 
ness of the citizens. The people were assembled 
in the presence of Augustus, and were divided 
into two distinct masses, the one on the right, and 
the other on the left of the emperor. On the right 
were the married men, dejected indeed, and care- 
worn, yet proudly supporting themselves by the 
consciousness of having dared and suffered in their 
country’s cause. On the left were the bachelors, 
and great was the city’s dismay (for the full ex- 
tent of the evil seems to have been till then un- 
known) when it appeared that this selfish and 
timorous class far exceeded in number the wived 
patriots. The emperor spoke, and strove to rouse 
the youth of Rome to make a venture in their 
country’s cause, and bravely encounter fair brides. 
Abashed and confounded, the bachelors listened, 
and sadly awaited the fate which they saw ap- 
proaching. The Pappian law, consolidating for- 
mer enactments, was levelled point-blank against 
the crime of celibacy, and threatened it with cruel 
penalties. In all competitions for office, of high 
or low degree, the unhappy bachelor was to be 
postponed to his married adversary ; and this was 
hot all, for his right of succession to property was 
actually invaded, and wealth that otherwise would 
have accrued to him was suddenly arrested in its 
course of descent, and confiscated to the public 
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rewards were held out for the encouragement of 
matrimonial enterprise. The ‘honors of old 
age’’ (which would scarcely be appreciated—un- 
less perhaps by Young England—in these degen- 
erate days)—precedence in the theatres (which 
meant, as it were, all the boxes and stalls at the 
opera)—perpetual preference in contests for place 
and public emolument—and even (in the event of 
three children born to him) immunity from person- 
al taxes ;—all these advantages, and many more, 
were showered upon the man whose courage and 
patriotism would enable him to undergo marriage. 
** For less rewards than these,’’ said the emperor, 
“‘would thousands expose their lives; and can 
they not then entice a Roman citizen to arise and 
marry a wife?’’? The bachelors trembled, but 
did not obey ; all kinds of fraud were resorted to 
with a view of eluding the law ; and many a man 
got formally wedded to a harmless child of four or 
five years old in order to obtain the civil immuni- 
ties of a husband without enduring his troubles. 
After a time the complaints of the great unyoked 
created, or rather constituted, a mass of public 
opinion so strong, and so hostile to the strict ex- 
ecution of the Pappian law, that its cruelty was 
gradually mitigated—partly by subsequent enact- 
ments, and partly by mere force of custom and 
humanity. Even Nero, with all his cold steel- 
heartedness, was touched by the piteous wail of 
the men-about-town, and greatly advanced their 
emancipation by reducing the rewards of those 
odious public informers who lived by denouncing 
celibacy. Moreover, the emperors soon contracted 
the habit of granting dispensations and indulgen- 
ces which enabled the happy possessors to retain 
their independence without incurring a forfeiture 
of their civil rights, and thus in the end the law 
as it were leaked away, as all laws must do which 
have nothing but words to uphold them. 
Meantime, however, the established despotism 
of the emperors was drawing along with it a gen- 
eral corruption of manners so debasing, that the 
wholesome terror inspired by the Roman matron 
was gradually replaced by feelings alternately 
sensual and contemptuous. The whole dignity 
of woman depends upon the grandeur of the male 
character, on which she exerts her influence ; it 
is this that is the sole foundation of her power. 
When, therefore, great empires load the earth, 
and the individual man reduced to personal insig- 
nificance by the compression of a steady despotism 
becomes a fractional quantity—a mere atomic ele- 
ment of the huge compacted mass, the salutary 
influence of woman (we put mere courtiers out of 
the question) must dwindle down to zero. 
*¢Comme les lois,’’ says Montesquieu, speak- 
ing of a despotism, ‘‘ y sont sévéres, et exécutés 
sur-le-champ, on a peur que la liberté des femmes 
n’y fasse des affaires. Leurs brouilleries, leurs 


indiserétions, leurs répugnances, leurs penchants, 
leurs jalousies, leurs piques, cet art qu’ont les 





treasury. On the other hand, the most enticing 
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petites ames d’intéresser les grandes, n’y sauroi- 
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ent étre sans conséquence. * * * ® Elles 
doivent étre extrémement esclaves.’’— Esprit des 
Lois, liv. vii., c. 9. 


‘ The fate of the women under the declining em- 
pire of Rome illustrates and justifies this conclu- 
sion, and even our own history is curiously strong 
in confirmation of the Frenehman’s dogma; for in 
1517, and close upon the very point of time when 
our monarchial system had most nearly grown into 
despotism, there issued the proclamation ‘ that 
women should not meet together to babble and 
talk, and that all men should keep their wives in 
their houses.’’—Hume’s History of England, cap. 
33, vol. iv., p. 274. Napoleon, too, in this as in 
other respects (witness his violent expulsion of 
Madame de Staél) had all the Cesars’ instinct. 
But the mere example of an absolute government, 
as well as the actuel pressure of its authority, 
contributes to the subjection of women: ‘‘ Cha- 
cun suit l’esprit du gouvernement, et porte chez 
soi ce qu’il voit établi ailleurs.”’—Esprit des Lois, 
ubi supra. Moreover, a subject who is practically 
held answerable in his life and his property for 
any indiscreet act of his wife’s, must necessarily 
and in all fairness be empowered to keep her at 
home. Once possessed of this authority, he of 
‘course exerts it for his own jealous purposes, and 
detains his wife in durance without the slightest 
regard to the feelings of her lovers. Now it is 
mot of course by establishing a rivalry between 
rhusbands and lovers that domestic happiness is to 


be secured, but still, when the wholesome possi- 
bihty of rousing emulation is excluded by brutal 
force, the subjection and humiliation of woman 


are complete. From this time, and not before, 
the monetary value of the sex begins to be recog- 
nized. You do but mock a man if you ask him a 
price for the eagle that soars to her airy nest 
through storms and sunshine; but offer to sell 
him the linnet that sings in her cage, and, if he 
doves linnets, he'll buy. And accordingly, in 
Eastern countries, where the subjection of the sex 
‘is pretty nearly complete, a woman, instead of 
‘bringing a fortune to her husband, is herself a 
dJuxury appreciable by the pecuniary standard, and 
paid for in hard piastres. When once this point 
of degradation is attained—when once it is estab- 
dished that she who should be the willing partner 
of man’s joys and sorrows, is to be bought for 
gold, the repetition of such purchases from time 
to time by the same person, seems to follow as an 
almost necessary consequence ; for to let a man 
buy his one wife, and to debar him from buying 
two, is to attempt nothing less than a sumptuary 
law ; and that, we all know, is a kind of inter- 
ference with human free-will not readily brooked 
‘by prosperous men, and always easy of evrsion. 
‘If women, in short, can be priced, and treated as 
subjects of barter, they must perforce obey the 
ordinary laws which regulate the distribution of 
wealth, and accumulate in the hands of the 
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Thus it seems that the enforced seclusion of the 
sex, and that practical, though not perhaps formal, 
polygamy which surely results from it, is not a 
rude bygone error—like that of drowning witches, 
or burning dissenters, or believing in Jeremy 
Bentham—but is, on the contrary, an incident of 
overwrought civilization, to which even we in our 
elderly days might arrive. Regarding, then, the 
Oriental management and distribution of women 
as an indication of national senility, we canno; 
take in good part Mr. Milnes’ hint respecting the 
tranquil delights of the harem—or, as we are now 
instructed to write—hareem. Such a suggestion 
wounds our vanity in the same way as if we were 
told the best shop for buying smart hair, or good, 
steady quiet teeth. Old England, we say, is not 
so old as all that. We cannot, of course, pretend 
that all is perfection : on the contrary, we confess, 
in the name of the sex, that there is much to an- 
swer for. It is true that the gentle English 
woman can scareely put on those terrors which 
made the Roman matron so formidable ; but then, 
we must own, she has now and then some few 
provoking ways entirely unknown to the ancients: 
she can go to Exeter Hall—she can listen by the 
hour to the harangues of vociferous idiots—every 
vein on her brow throbbing with mental ecstasy, or 
animal magnetism, or both—and then, they say, 
she comes home and pours out the tea without one 
remaining spark of enthusiasm; she can als 
sometimes write books against her spouse—keep 
all her lover’s notes—embroider slippers for fi- 
vorite preachers—and, in short, make a good, 
plain, usefal husband completely ridiculous. In 
the first instant of pain occasioned by seeing these 
things, we perhaps turn our eyes to the calm, 
decorous East, and find Mr. Milnes returning 
thence with such a sweetly quiet picture of hareen 
life, that unless we take the trouble of correcting 
our momentary impressions by a little reflection, 
that steady attachment to the cause of woman’ 
freedom, which ought to be the creed of every 
true Englishman, may stand some risk of being 
disturbed or chilled. 

The distinguished author of ‘‘ Palm Leaves” 
is, we believe, the first Englishman—or, at 2! 
events, the first publishing Englishman—who ever 
gained access to the sacred hareems of the (r- 
entals. Ladies, it is true, have from time 
time found admission, and have given us the resu!: 
of their observations ; but from the want of tha 
fiery interest in the subject which none but men cal 
feel, their accounts have failed to attain that point 0! 
perfection which is indicated by the French expres 
sion of ‘‘ leaving nothing to desire.’’ There was 4 
strong demand, therefore, on the part of the public 
for some account of the hareem by a more arde0! 
and less legitimate visitant of its mysteries. In this 
great commercial country, a demand on the part ! 
the public for anything under the sun is sure to be 
followed by an abundant supply ; and Mr. Milnes, 
in this instance, became the channel throug! 
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The Society of friends will naturally be curious 
to know by what ingenious stratagem the member 
for Pontefract has baffled the vigilant jealousy of 
a thousand years, and walked unmolested and 
free through those broad marble chambers and 
deeply-shaded gardens where Beauty and Mys- 
tery dwell. One contrivance they say is this: to 
put on the attire of a woman, and gain admission 
upon pretence of selling choice trifles from Paris 
and London, and especially toilette luxuries: did 
Mr. Milnes thus disguised make his way to the 
women’s apartments, entreating them ‘‘ just to 
try his only true and genuine Kalydor for the 
people,”’ or his pots of modest ‘“ blushing paste @ 
la jeune Angleterre,”’ and imploring them too to 
‘beware of the unprincipled persons who imitate 
his inimitable and refreshing essence @/a fraicheur 
du soir?’’ Impossible. Our great social favorite, 
ever sparkling and foaming in the abundance of 
new and bright fancies, could never have passed 
himself off for even five minutes together as a 
buying and selling animal: besides, his assump- 
tion of the feminine character would have been 
defective in one respect, and too complete in an- 
other, for he would surely have betrayed to his 
prettiest customer the dangerous secret of his new 
mustaches. Did he then take the guise of a 
hakim or doctor, and so gain permission to visit a 
sick sultana? By such an artifice he might have 
managed to see the tip of her tongue between the 
folds of the purdar, and to feel her pulse through 
the web of a gold-threaded napkin ; but this “‘ one 
tractarian more,’’ in his truly Catholic spirit, 
would never have rested content with any such 
partial experiences. Did he then pass himself off 
as the kizlar aga, or ‘* commander of the girls?”’ 
This could hardly be ; for although there may be 
some points of affinity between officers of this 
description and the half-German school of philos- 
ophy to which Mr. Milnes, for the sake of variety, 
will now and then give his adhesion, yet we must 
recollect that the kizlar aga is almost always a 
black, and that to assume his outward appearance 
is not one-half so easy as to imitate his tones of 
thought. Then how were the guards won over? 
These stanzas shall tell, for they sound like a 
noble strain :— 


“* But the heaven-enfranchised poet 
Must have no exclusive home, 
He must feel, and freely show it,— 
Phantasy is made to roam : 
He must give his passions range, 
He must serve no single duty, 
But from Beauty pass to Beauty, 
Constant to a constant change. 


With all races, of all ages, 

He must people his hareem : 

He must search the tents of sages, 
He must scour the vales of dream : 
Ever adding to his store, 

From new cities, from new nations, 
He must rise to new creations, 
And, unsated, ask for more.’’ 


Distinctly from their lyrical value, these lines 
deserve to be written in letters of gold over Mr. 
Moxon’s door, for never did man declare more 
largely the precious Rights of Poets. But surely 
it is only to bards who are tinetured with modern 
philosophy that this Magna Charta is applicable. 
A sagacious husband of even the western world 
would have looked twice at Shakspeare, and even 


blanche. It is plainly their adoption of diluted 
Platonism that enables Mr. Milnes to claim for 
our contemporary rhymesters this very flattering 
privilege of going wherever they will, and doing 
whatever they can. 

Talleyrand’s opinion respecting the gift of speech 
has no application to poetry. It is not for the 
purpose of concealing thought, but for the purpose 
of concealing its absence, that the power of versi- 
fying is most commonly exercised. Mr. Milnes, 
however, has no need of this covering. There is 
a meaning in most of his poems, and in almost all 
we see how well the force of a kindly nature can 
impel the current of verse. This rhyming in him 
is not a mere “ whistling as he goes for want of 
thought.’’ He used to be almost always half in 
earnest, (that is saying a great deal for these luke- 
warm times,) but now that he comes gravely sing- 
ing in praise of the Hareem, we must really ven- 
ture to question his semi-sincerity. In many of 
his writings Mr. Milnes has seized with a poet's 
instinct upon those sweet phases of woman’s 
character which never could have had an exist- 
ence beneath the cold shadow of Eastern tyranny : 


‘* A throb, when the soul is entered 
By a light that is lit above, 
Where the God of Nature has centred 
The beauty of Love— 
The world is wide—these things are small— 
They may be nothing—but they are all. 
A look that is telling a tale, 
Which looks alone dare tell ; 
When a cheek is no longer pale, 
That has caught the glance as it fell ; 
A touch, which seems to unlock 
Treasures unknown as yet, 
And the bitter-sweet first shock, 
One can never forget ;— 
The world is wide—these things are small— 
They may be nothing—but they are all.” 


—Poems of Many Years. 


We cannot, we must not, believe that the author 
of these fond lines would really and truly efface 
from the world all that beauty of sentiment with 
which he breathes in verse ; we cannot—we must 
not—believe that for the sake of mere decorum, 
and the humdrum temptation of a ‘‘ quiet life,” he 
would rob the Western world of its dearest trea- 
sure—the willing heart of woman. It is true we are 
arguing now in some degree ad heminem, or rather, 
to say the truth, ad virum, but we cannot yet part 
with the proper person of Mr. Milnes. We must 
divest the Hareem of every particle of that sup- 





—Palm Leaves, p. 80. 
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ity of its advocate. One of the darling character- 
istics of that philosophy which slackens the poetry, 
and unmans the intellect of its followers, is a 
craving to believe in everything. These people 
see how grandly soared the imagination of men in 
old time when the world and its wonders were 
new ; when doubt and discrimination, the destroy- 
ers of the poetic faculty, had scarcely yet gained 
a reception; and they fancy that by shamming 
the ancient credulity, they can rise once again 
from the ground. Delighted, as it were, with the 
playful innocence of childhood, they think they ’Il 
be playful too, and so put on long petticoats, and 
shake their little rattles. It does not occur to 
them that simplicity assumed in these artificial 
times is a mere mental cosmetic, deceiving none, 
amusing some few, and repelling the mass of 
mankind. Thus they treat the separation be- 
tween plain truth and gross falsehood as a tech- 
nical and invidious distinction unworthy of a 
poetical temperament, as well as of ‘‘large’’ 
and simple minds. Mr. Milnes, of course, (we 
must use our old bathing phrase to express the 
proneness of his leap, and the totality of his im- 
mersion,) at once takes a ‘‘header’’ straight 
down into this shallow pool of philosophy, and 
comes up again with his eyes hermetically closed, 
and a mouthful of cast-away creeds. In these 
very ‘* Palm Leaves,’’ for instance, he loses no 
opportunity of showing his omnicredulity. Like 
the Romans of old, he opens his facile Pantheon 
to all the stray gods he can catch. His ‘‘ One 
Tract More’’—the cleverest, by the way, of all 
his writings—had quite established his character 
as an Anglo-Catholic of the high Littlemore type ; 
—but the Oriental Steam Navigation Company at 
once converts him to Islam by the simple process 
of setting him ashore at Alexandria; and, before 
he has been three weeks in Egypt, he delivers 
himself of the poem called ‘‘ Mahommedanism,”’ 
which contains, we really believe, a sounder and 
better developed exposition of Mahometan faith 
than any imaum could have given. But Mr. 
Milnes returns by way of Greece, and finding 
himself at the deserted shrine of Delphi, he coolly 
gives in his adherence to the deity of the spot by 
a formal declaration of faith. Whether he goes 
along with certain of the fathers in their way of 
accounting for the veracity of the oracle, he does 
not explain, but contents himself by repeating his 
own heathen credo, and expressing a little con- 
tempt for the unbelief of the Christian. Now 
whether he does or does not really yield his be- 
lief to the voice of the Delphian priestess is 
purely a matter of conscience, and one which 
must rest entirely between Mr. Milnes and 
Apollo; but this we must say, that if our poet 
will put his faith in all he reads and hears, he 
ean hardly expect us to put our faith in him, 
and we must therefore consider the relative ad- 
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calmly and dispassionately as if it had never re. 
ceived the honor of Mr. Milnes’ adherence. 

Yet, although we repudiate the authority of 
his example, we will gladly pause for a momen; 
to look at his sketch of the Hareem :— 


** Behind the veil, where depth is traced, 
By many a complicated line,— 
Behind the lattice closely laced 
With filigree of choice design,— 
Behind the lofty garden wall, 
Where stranger face can ne’er surprise, — 
That inner world her all in all, 
The Eastern woman lives and dies. 


Husband and children round her draw 
The narrow circle where she rests ; 
His will the single perfect law, 
That scarce with choice her mind molests ; 
Their birth and tutelage the ground 
And meaning of her life on earth— 
She knows not elsewhere could be found 
The measure of a woman’s worth. 


Within the gay kiosk reclined, 

Above the scent of lemon groves, 
Where bubbling fountains kiss the wind, 

And birds make music to their loves,— 
She lives a kind of fairy life, 

In sisterhood of fruits and flowers, 
Unconscious of the outer strife 

‘That wears the palpitating hours.”’ 


—Palm Leaves, pp. 14, 15. 


It will be seen that our Palmer, forgetting his 
own irruption, or counting that as nothing, as- 
sumes the inviolate sanctity of the hareem to be 
a matter beyond dispute. But is this the case! 
What says Lady Mary '— 


‘*The Turkish ladies are, perhaps, more free 

than any ladies in the universe, and are the only 
women in the world that lead a life of uninterrup- 
ted pleasure exempt from cares ; their whole tim 

being spent in visiting, bathing, or the agrecabl 

amusement of spending money and inventing new 

fashions. A husband would be thought mad the 
exacted any degree of economy from his wile, 
whose expenses are no way limited by her own 
fancy. “lis his business to get money, and hers 
to spend it; and this noble prerogative extends 
itself to the very meanest of the sex.’'—Letters 
and Works, vol. ii., p. 45. ‘*The women here 
are not, indeed, so closely confined as many have 
related ; they enjoy a high degree of liberty, even 
in the bosom of servitude, and they have methods 
of evasion and disguise that are very favorable to 
gallantry.’’—(Jb., p. 110.) ** As to their moral- 
ity or good conduct, I can say, like Harlequin, 
that *tis just as it is with you; and the Turkish 
ladies don’t commit one sin the less for not being 
Christians. Now that I am a little acquainted 
with their ways, I cannot forbear admiring eithe' 
the exemplary discretion or extreme stupidity 0! 
all the writings that have given accounts of the. 
This perpetual masquerade gives them entit 
liberty of following their inclinations withou! 
danger of discovery. * * * You may easly 
imagine the number of faithful wives very smal! 
in a country where they have nothing to fea 
from a lover's indiscretion, since we see so mally 
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; all the threatened punishment of 
rentai t is never » seme i the Turkish 
damsels. Neither have they much to apprehend 
from the resentment of their husbands; those 
ladies that are rich having all their money in 
their own hands.—Jb., vol. i., p. 373. 

It is traly pleasing to see that these two de- 
fenders of the Oriental system attain their common 
conclusion by paths exactly opposite. The meek 
pilgrim of Pontefract approves the jealous pre- 
cautions of the hareem, because he believes them 
effectual—the clever ambassadress regards them 
with contemptuous indulgence, because, as she 
says, they not only utterly fail in their object, 
but actually facilitate the trespasses of those for 
whose exclusion they are contrived. Good Mah- 
moud Effendi returns rather suddenly to his young 
wife’s favorite chamber, and glances with rapture 
upon the sweet ‘‘ form that none but he can touch, 
the face that he alone of living men has right to 
see,” (Palm Leaves, p. 17 ;) but standing near her 
he finds a person in woman’s attire, who seems to 
be treating for the sale of silks and stuffs ; the face, 
long before he approached, was carefully covered 
up in the usual manner, so as to show no sign of 
itself except eyes; the creature is rather tall for a 
woman, and carries its drapery clumsily. How 
happy is Mahmoud Effendi, according to Mr. 
Milnes—how exceedingly wretched, according to 
Lady Mary! The poet assures him that she whom 
he loves is— 

** An idol in a secret shrine, 
Where one high priest alone dispels 
The solitude of charms divine. 
And in his happiness she lives, 
And in his io has her own, 
And dreams not that the love she gives 
Can be too much for him alone.”’ 
—(Palm Leaves, p. 15. 


The ambassadress, on the other hand, tells us that 
happily the effendi dares not for the life of him 
touch that silk-seller’s veil, (the yashmak,) but 
that if he could draw it aside, he might find a 
good pair of whiskers! Whether there be better 
ground for Lady Mary’s suspicion, or for the 
poet's happy confidence, we can hardly now de- 
termine, but at all events it is highly instructive to 
contrast my lady’s sagacity with the fond credu- 
lity of Mr. Milnes’ sex. 

But even supposing this system to be effective 
in preventing any actual invasion of the marital 
rights, how poor and flat is the virtue thus en- 
forced! Freed from moral responsibility by coér- 
cion, the woman of the East may display all those 
Virtues, and all those outward signs of virtues, 
which are required by the rules of the prison; but 
there must end her merit. The utmost that re- 
straint ean effect upon human beings is conformity 


| —tonformity with rules prescribed. Men may 


have in their helpmate the virtues enforced by 


+ compalsion, or the virtues that spring from free 


will, but they cannot have both. When an orien- 
tal woman is free from the superintendence of 
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others, she is free altogether. Mr. Reid mentions 
that the late sultan’s favorite wife obtained per- 
mission to visit the theatre of Pera. Her wagon 
was drawn into the pit by bullocks ; she remained 
in this carriage as long as the performance lasted ; 
but finding that the crowd immediately surround- 
ing the equipage was almost entirely made up of 
Franks, she soon contrived to get her yashmak 
into that state of disarrangement which ensured 
its falling down from time to time, and otherwise 
conducted herself in a way that would not have 
been tolerated by the humblest of Ottoman hus- 
bands. On another occasion the wagons of the 
Imperial hareem, whilst resting, if we rightly re- 
member, in the shade of the trees near the ** sweet 
waters,’’ encountered a party of Englishmen, who 
(unfortunately for their peace of mind) were ac- 
companied by a courier very much better-looking 
than themselves. The result was that our coun- 
trymen returned immensely disgusted at the atten- 
tions which the sultanas thought proper to lavish 
upon their handsome attendant. So much for the 
fate of the Imperial husband, with all his enor- 
mous apparatus for enforcing decorum and virtue ! 
And would Mr. Milnes really desire to exercise 
such a paltry empire as this, which extends to the 
mere limbs of gentle woman, and leaves her sweet 
fancy all free to light as it may upon couriers and 
serving-men ? 

Our bard, no doubt, when imagining his stanzas 
on the hareem, saw plainly enough that the beauty 
of his picture would consist in the air of deep calm 
and soft repose with which he has really sur- 
rounded it—he saw too that all this calm and re- 
pose would be sadly endangered if he admitted 
upon the scene more wives than one, and he has 
therefore taken the audacious poetical license of 
importing into Mahometan countries a system of 
strict monogamy. ‘To justify this, he tells us in a 
part of his preface, plainly founded on Lady Mary 
Wortley’s letters, that a man who had married a 
woman of respectable family would scarcely ven- 
ture to take a second partner. Now Lady Mary’s 
observations were certainly pointed at those who 
have intermarried with members of the imperial 
family, and if taken in reference to any of humbler 
race, are completely without foundation. The 
habitual reserve of the orientals in speaking of 
women will account in some measure not for the 
existence of a sincere and well-founded doubt on 
this subject, but for the fact that it is possible to 
bring the matter in question at all. No traveller 
investigating the mystery whilst in the East could 
have failed to assure himself that a great propor- 
tion of the men indulge in a multiplicity of wives ; 
but the blessed state of matrimony is a topic of 
conversation so carefully shunned by Mussulmans, 
and so little favored even by Christian Rayahs, 
that if one being in England were to take up with 
the faith that Mahomet’s liberality in point of wives 
had been all thrown away, he might very easily 
go from the Bosphorus to the Bramahpootra with- 
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out being forced to part with his notion. Lord 
Bacon demolished the fallacy of @ priori reasoning, 
but the practice of @ priori observation is still in 
full use. Mr. Milnes has adopted it. Sitting in 
Pall Mall, he felt the poetic difficulty of being en- 
cumbered with numerous wives. No man better 
knows how to manage a sigh, a smile, a heart, and 
so on, but he saw at once that these things would 
not bear to be multiplied by four—that 





‘* The Una of my nights and days, 

My spirit’s queen,’’—( Poems of Many Years.) 
could not be turned into a quartetto ; and that the 
difficulty of dragging in those ‘‘ four fond hearts’’ 
was insuperable. Proceeding to the Levant with 
his mind thus predccupied, he at once effects a 
theoretical abolition of polygamy, and quietly con- 
fiscates for his own poetic purposes at least three 
fourths of the Mussulman’s dearest possessions. 

The sheer truth of the matter stands thus :— 
Mahometans of the upper class for the most part 
indulge in an ostentatious profusion of wives. We 
say of wives, because though the list of a Mussul- 
man’s spouses is confined to four, yet the number 
of favored slaves is unlimited, and the domestic 
station of these women is such that the distinction 
between them and the legal wives is of a purely 
technical kind. When Lord Palmerston (by way 
of a sugar-plum for the ladies of Exeter Hall, and 
surely not in ignorance of his subject, for that is 
the last defect that could be imputed to him) 
thought proper to order that her Majesty’s ambas- 
sador at the Porte should use his influence with a 
view to obtain the gradual extinction of slavery, 
he received from Lord Ponsonby a short and pithy 
reply, which, by referring to the example of the 
Sultan’s mother, and the parentage of the chief 
men in the empire, showed plainly enough that 
the connexion between the Ottoman and the yash- 
mak’d portion of his property is, to all intents, a 
family relationship, implying no sort of degrada- 
tion. There is usually, however, a difference of 
race between the wife and the slave, the former 
being generally a native of the husband’s country, 
and the latter, if white, being of the Georgian or 
Circassian stock. The slave too is generally, we 
believe, a better instructed person than the wife. 
It appears that girls captured in Circassia are usu- 
ally disposed of, at a very early age, to Jewish 
merchants, and that these men are accustomed to 
take a strongly enlightened view of the education 
question. They find, it is said, by experience, 
that the cultivation of a child’s intellect makes 
large return in beauty; and that a girl at fifteen 
will be many per cent. more beaming and attrac- 
tive, if the mind that illumines her features be 
adorned with the graces of literature. A promis- 
ing child, therefore, is often well taught in the po- 
etry as well as the languages of Arabia and Per- 
sia ; and thus is enabled to stand in advantageous 
contrast with those of her more homely colleagues 
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the advantage of having been seen by her owner 
before the purchase, and is therefore less likely to 
be a subject of disappointment than a wife selected 
and taken upon the faith of mere verbal descrip- 
tions. 

At the very time that our bard was wandering 
on the banks of the Nile, as blind as Homer, the 
** Englishwoman in Egypt’’ was visiting many 2 
hareem, and carefully counting the wives. The 
excellent little book which results from her obser- 
vations, gives us, in a few pages, more information 
on the grand mystery of Oriental homes than we 
have ever been able to draw from other sources, 
Mrs. Poole plainly looked at all around her with 2 
wish to reach pleasant conclusions: and at first 
she would hardly consent to part with the hope 
that the polygamy permitted to Mussulmans was 
really and truly practised. The truth, however, 
soon forced itself upon her observation. She was 
received with much cordiality and kindness in 
many of the ** high hareems ;’’ and of these, if we 
rightly understand her, there was only one that 
owned the sway of a solitary wife. In all the rest 
of the establishments which she visited, there were 
not only many fair slaves, but two or more law{u! 
wives ; and even when she had satisfied herself as 
to the number of spouses contained in a single ha- 
reem, she could not feel certain that she had got 
to the end of the list. 


‘*]T remember writing,’’ says she, ‘‘ in my sim- 


plicity, that I believed Mahommed Ali Pacha tw 
have but two wives; but having been introduced 
to another of his wives, the mother of Haleem 
Bey, in his hareem in the citadel, I conjecture thai 
there is yet another, making the full Muslim al- 
lowance, namely, four wives.’’—Englishwoman in 
Egypt, Letter 30. 

It is true that the Englishwoman’s visits were 
chiefly made to the establishments of wealthy and 
distinguished men. If she had gained admission 
to the homes of people belonging to the middle 
class, she would have found many an instance of a 
thrifty merchant rigidly stinting himself in nuptial 
luxuries, and going on year after year with a sin- 
gle yokefellow. On the other hand, amongst the 
laboring classes, there is a good deal of the reck- 
lessness and extravagance which often accompany 
poverty ; and as an improvident Christian will fall 
into habits of drinking, just so an improviden' 
Mussulman will often take to marrying. 

We have no dread of seeing this kind of Me- 
hometan license admitted or tolerated for a mo- 
ment in Western Europe. It is true Mr. Milnes, 
if he chooses, can quote St. Augustine, and tell 
us that the ordinances of religion on this poi! 
must bend to the customs of mankind ; and that 
when polygamy is sanctioned by usage, it is not 
criminal :—‘‘ Quando mos erat, crimen non eral, 
nune propterea crimen est quia mos non est,” (i0 
Faust. lib. xxii.,c.47.) ‘* When it was a custom 
it was no crime ; now it is a crime because it 5 





who have been ritually married. Besides, she has 





not the custom.’’ But even if fifty ‘* tracts more” 
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were written in support of this heresy, we still | tity, not by worded prayer, nor even by dint of 
think that England would keep herself free from|thought, but rather by the passive absorption of 


the stain. The spirit, the self-respect, the ripened 
intellect, but chiefly perhaps, after all, the long- 
enduring graces of the Englishwoman, and her 
matronly beauty surpassing the charms of her 
waltzing era, make it almost impossible that any 
sane husband, whatever the law might allow, 
could dare to give her a colleague. The temerity 
of such an attempt would be frightful, even where 
the husband might be rich enough to provide sey- 
eral establishments upon a scale of exactly equal 
splendor ; but how much more so when all the 
claimants upon his marital affection dwelt under 
the same roof! Fancy being the eldest wife of a 
younger son who had over-married himself, and 
lived in a house with a narrow staircase ! 

But besides this chorus of wives and fair slaves, 
there is another class of connexions that swells the 
numbers of the hareem. The widowed mother of 
the owner, unless she be dead, or living with some 
other of her sons, is the prima donna of the estab- 
lishment, which is also the home of aunts and sis- 
ters, and even sometimes of more aged relations. 
Mr. Milnes speaks rather contemptuously of our 
knowledge upon this subject, as having been de- 
rived from the ballet, and therefore in all points 
false. This is talking too broadly. We have 
often seen the grandmammas of the hareem repre- 
sented with admirable fidelity by some of the opera 
chorus ‘‘ girls.’ Moreover, we are to recollect, 
(and this applies to all who are rich enough to 
have a woman-servant,) that the oriental lady, 
like the princesses of old, lives perpetually sur- 
rounded by her handmaidens, and maintains with 
them an intercourse of the most familiar kind. 
Upon the whole, then, we believe that the 
‘*school-room,”’ as it is called, of an English gen- 
tleman’s house, in which three or four girls, of 
from twelve to fifteen, were teasing their grand- 
mother, or playing and romping with their favor- 
ite maid-servants, would give a truer idea of the 
habitual! life in the hareem that any other example 
which this country would afford. We speak of a 
hareem newly formed, fur when the confluent 
families of children begin to grow up and multi- 
ply, the whole gyneceum notoriously degenerates 
into a nursery ; and as no closed door is allowed, 
all quiet is out of the question. The Turk, in- 
deed, does love repose, and nothing can exceed 
the liberality with which he indulges himself in 
the gratification of his taste ; but he would not, 
are sure, adopt Mr. Milnes’ advice with respect to 
the readiest mode of attaining this blessing. 
When the longing for mere tranquillity comes 
stealing over his spirit, he follows that pious ob- 
Servance which we in more northern climes can 
Scarcely appreciate. Upon some spot of ground 
near a mosque, made holy by religious associa- 
tions, and deeply shaded by trees, he will sit as 
still as an idol of stone, calmly letting the hours 
swim round him, and seeming to gather in sanc- 


just so much truth as may come with the whisper- 
ing breeze. When at last he has had his full of 
repose, and feels his nerves strung for the plea- 
sures, the toils, and the sufferings of active life, 
then it is that he faces his hareem, and encounters 
the loud commands of his mother, the advice of 
his two grandmammas, the warnings of his aunts, 
the complaints of his unmarried sisters, the frolics 
of all his children, and the lively clatter of wives. 
Whoever, drawing a picture of an oriental home, 
ascribes to the woman that gentle softness of char- 
acter which (‘* Books of Beauty’’ inform us) are 
always found in Mayfair, must either be speaking 
in ignorance of his splendid subject, or else, from 
mere habit, is harping upon one of those false old 
strings which we are so apt to set twanging when- 
ever the sex is our theme. The woman of the 
East, (we speak now of the mass, and not of the 
higher ranks,) forever trooping with those of her 
own sex, is reckless and fierce, glad enough to 
take a bold part in rows and public disturbances, 
and almost fitted, in times of strife, to match with 
the furies of the French revolution. When re- 
duced to a téte-d-tée with a stranger, she is at first 
indeed gravely formal, and humbles herself before 
man with solemn prostrations; but when that 
mere ritual worship is past, she sports like a nim- 
ble child, and no human being would ever extol or 
condemn her for that calm repose which our poet 
imputes to the imaginary queen of his hareem. 

But, after all, it is by her more highly gifted 
mind, or rather by her nobler habits of thought, 
that the European gentlewoman excludes her sis- 
ter of the East from all pretension and shadow of 
claim to come and stand compared with her. Ia 
the cold moment of beginning our homily we 
almost promised to scrutinize fairly the relative 
merits of the hareem and the drawing-room. We 
must forfeit our pledge. We cannot sit toiling to 
show the superiority of the Western world in this 
respect, nor gravely mark and set down the points 
of distinction between an immortal soul and a cop- 
per kettle-drum. We bid a farewell to the noisy 
realities of the hareem, and another and kinder 
farewell to the lemon-grove, and the pattering 
fountain, and the quiet wife feigned by our poet, 
and*gladly come back once more, as though from 
a voyage, to our own firesides in England. 

This last half century seems to have wrought 
an ill change in the intellectual station of women. 
That plan of enforcing ‘‘ accomplishments’’ has at 
last so diluted and over-sweetened their minds that 
they have gradually become more similar the one: 
to the other than thinking creatures should be.. 
Miss Alpha loves music with exactly the same- 
degree of phrenzy as Miss Omega; yet neither 
the first nor the last, nor any one of the inter-- 
mediate sisters, can write so charming a letter,. 
nor converse a quarter as well as her stately and 





calm grandmamma, who tells us about Mrs. Sid-- 
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dons. But the most evil sign that appears is an 
increasing languor, and want of spirit for social en- 
joyment. ‘ Lukewarmness and want of zeal,”’ said 
old Jeremy Taylor, “‘ are the malady of the age.” 
We repeat his words, and pin them upon this 
present era—not in reference to religion, but to 
our habits of social intercourse. How often a 
woman of the very humblest pretensions in point 
of social talents—who never, perhaps, reads a 
book, nor conceives an original thought—yet 
deems herself strong enough to say that society 
abroad has very slight charms for her; that guests 
in her house are more troublesome than amusing ; 
and that, in fine, she is never so happy as when 
she can keep her husband at home, although she 
well knows she has nothing on earth to offer him 
except mere household facts! A drawing-room 
thus darkened against all bright ideas, all worthy 
thoughts, is for the poor male bird a hareem all over 
—but without its supposed security, and without 
those delightful plans for domestic additions and 
improvements, which vary the life and cheer 
the spirits of an Eastern husband. We say, there 
is need for care lest the homes of England degen- 
erate in this direction: we fear not that they can 
ever in mass become contaminated or impure, but 
rather that they may grow so dull and insipid as 
to deter our unmarried men from all nuptial enter- 
prises ; and that thus, as in Greece and Rome, the 
honored and honorabie matron may be gradually su- 
perseded by ‘* humbler virtues’’ (for so the histo- 
rian speciously words it) and more inspiriting 
minds. There exists without doubt in this coun- 
try a vast amount of domestic happiness, but in 
many instances it is too completely latent to serve 
as an example. It would be well if our women 
could manage to increase the number not only of 
enviable but of envied husbands. We give, then, 
our welcome to Mrs. Ellis’ books—and chiefly 
for this, that they seem in some measure fitted 
to chase that ‘ unliveliness and natural sloth” 
which made John Milton ery out for divorce in his 
awfullest tones of anguish. 

Mrs. Ellis carefully disclaims the idea of giving 
her sex the slightest assistance in any attempts to 
**manage”’ their lords. We are strongly propiti- 
ated by this declaration, as well as by the ready 
excuses so generously offered for most of our fail- 
ings and sins—yet we freely confess that we look 
at works written by women upon the science of 
domestic government with a kind of good-humored 
suspicion which we can neither repress, nor justify, 
nor indeed very clearly explain, unless by saying 
that they make us remember that treatise on horse- 
mauship which the tailor detected as having decid- 
edly come from the pen of a chestnut mare. This 
subject of ** Woman’”’ is so splendid, so terrible, 
so enchanting, so vast—and in short, (to use the 
language of the polka dancers,) so ‘* Catholic,”’ 
that perhaps no imaginable treatment of it would 
ever seem quite satisfactory. Sometimes, for 
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culcated, that we almost give ourselves credit for 
having perused some sermons, and long, by way 
of relief, to find our authoress stooping to practi- 
eal views, and giving us a glimpse of the Utopian 
home which she strives to create by her counsels, 
We long, and not in vain—for presently the 
descent takes place ; but is effected by the writer 
with such admirable gravity of countenance, that 
the gravity of the reader becomes impossible. 
Thus we are told that, “in the character of , 
noble, enlightened, and truly good man, there 
is a power and a sublimity so nearly approaching 
what we believe to be the nature and capacity of 
angels, that as no feeling can exceed, so no lan- 
guage can describe,’’? &c.—( Wives of England, 
p. 65.) But presently, and without at al) quitting 
her solemn, didactic style, the writer speaks of 
‘*the complacency and satisfaction which most 
men evince on finding themselves placed at table 
before a favorite dish.’’—(Ib., p.77.) In touches 
such as these there is something of a Cervantes- 
like humor, delightfully improved upon by draw- 
ing the elements of sublimity and bathos from the 
same person. Most pleasant it is to see the bright 
**angel”’ fold up his celestial wings, lay a napkin 
under his chin, and sit down Sancho Paaza con- 
fessed ! 

We agree with Mrs. Ellis upon the vast impor- 
tance of conversational power in women. We 
agree with her also in thinking that in England 
the art of ‘* sweet talk’’ is not found in that per- 
fect state of which there is reason to suppose it 
capable. For improvement in this respect Mrs. 
Ellis has one or two plans. Her conviction ap- 
pears to be that the science of conversation is no 
more impossible than that of botany, and might 
therefore be furnished ‘‘ to order,"’ if proper direc- 
tions were given to people engaged in teaching. 
It is characteristic of woman’s sanguine and some- 
what arbitrary disposition to hope and believe that 
almost every object of human desire may be at- 
tained by a simple exercise of authority. ‘Thus 
we hear so often that ‘“‘men should make a law” 
against so-and-so, without much regard to the 
practical difficulties impeding legislation. Mrs. 
Jameson, for instance, is absolutely solemn in het 
denunciation of the parliament for its remissness 
in not providing against the evil of falling in love 
unexpectedly : 


‘* Strange, and passing strange, that the relation 
are the sexes—the passion of love, in short— 

uld not be taken into deeper consideration by 
our teachers and our legislators !—people educate 
and legislate as if there were no such thing in the 
world, but ask the priest. * * * Why should 
Love be treated less seriously than Death! Death 
must come, and Love must come ; but the state in 
which they find us t—whether blinded, astonished, 
frightened, and ignorant ; or, like reasonable crea- 
tures, fit to manage our own feelings !’’—Mrs. 
Jameson's Canada, vol. iii., pp. 12, 13. 


The same generous blindness to difficulty which 





whole pages together, we find so much virtue in- 


enables Mrs. Jameson to believe in the efficacy 
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of a Falling-in-love-preparation bill permits Mrs. 
Ellis to entertain a rather more reasonable hope— 
namely this, that the subtle craft of conversation 
may be brought to perfection by system ; and she 
even ventures to lay down three “‘ rules,”’ as she 
calls them, for the attainment of the precious 
faculty. ‘‘ Adaptation,” she says, “‘ may be laid 
down as the primary rule—vivacity, or rather 
freshness, as the second—and the establishment 
of a fact, or the deduction of a moral, as the 
third."—( Women of England, p. 150.) The 
importance of rule the first is obvious and incon- 
trovertible ; but it is even perhaps more requisite 
to conceal, than to exercise, skill in this direction ; 
for men (we mean men of any sense or modesty) 
are apt to recoil from a conversation which they 
perceive to be purposely adapted to their tastes. 
The second of the recipes is surely rather a con- 
dition of success, than a rule for succeeding: it 
seems cruel to tell a girl without a stirring spirit, 
and without originality of thought, that she should 
make it a rule to be vivacious and fresh in her 
conversation ; we might as well advise a dwarf to 
be five feet eleven in height, or coolly request our 
dry Amontillado from Xeres to behave itself more 
like Champagne. The third rule sounds so harshly 
as almost to dispel the idea of that delight which 
we seek in woman's society; her converse, it 
seems, is to be driving towards ‘‘ the establish- 
ment of a fact or the deduction of a moral.” 
Statistics and ethics! Are these to be our por- 
tions in the drawing-room? For “ facts,’’ we 
need scarcely say, we retain an unfeigned respect, 
and have always rejoiced that they were not en- 
tirely exterminated by Canning’s terrible sarcasm ; 
but we think that the faculty of the woman’s 
mind consists rather in refracting, than in reflect- 
ing the truth—and that one of her most fascinating 
powers is that of subduing mere facts by feelings, 
and putting the hard realities and formal rules of 
life in a charmingly wrong point of view. This 
very enunciation of the three ‘‘ rules’’ is an illus- 
tration of the power we speak of; for as a guide 
to colloquial perfection it is thoroughly inefficient ; 
and yet if it had been thrown out in actual con- 
versation, it would have been lively, amusing, 
and suggestive of pleasant replies. Precisely the 
same observation applies to the suggestions for 


teaching the art of talking in schools for young 
women : 


“Each girl, for instance, might be appointed, 
for a day or a week, the converser with, or enter- 
tainer of, one of her fellow-students, taking all in 
rotation ; so that in their hours of leisure it should 
be her business to devote herself to her com- 
panion, as it is that of a host to a guest. A 
report should then be given in at the expiration 


of the day or week, by the girl whose it was 
to be conversed with ; and by encouraging her to 
state whether she has been annoyed or interested, 
wearied or amused, in the presence of her com- 
panion—who should in her turn har2 the liberty 
of commending or complaining of her, as an at- 
tentive or inattentive listener—a good or bad re- 
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sponder—such habits of candor and sincerity would 
be cultivated as are of essential service in the 
formation of the moral character.”-— Women of 
England, p. 151. 


This too, we say, is an example of sprightly con- 
versation, rather than a plan for attaining it. We 
can scarcely believe that the scheme will ever be 
really followed in schools; but if it had been 
half-gravely thrown out in society, and before an 
appreciative audience, it might have led to mirth 
and clashing of wit. 

If we were somewhat alarmed by that third 
‘*rule,’’ establishing that women’s conversation is 
all to end either in a “‘ fact’’ or a ‘* moral,”’ we are 
relieved of our anxiety upon the first score by 
recollecting what it is that women mean by a 
**fact.’’ It is nothing very stubborn after all. 
Thus Mrs. Ellis, adopting the form of words 
appropriate to the establishment of a fact, gravely 
tells us that 


“England, as a nation, has little to boast of be- 
yond her intellectual and her moral power. It is 
in this that her superiority is felt and acknowl- 
edged by the world; and in this it might almost 
be allowed her to indulge a sort of honest pride.”’ 
— Wives of England, p. 208. 


Now, here is a sentence written without the wish 
to deceive one single human being, and yet com- 
pletely untrue. England—respectable in chem- 
istry and most of the ‘* ologies’’—good enough at 
her books—passable in morals, is illustrious by 
force of her arms. When we allow our national 
vanity a moment’s complacency we do not really 
and truly plume ourselves upon our science, our 
literature, or our continence; but we do take 
pride for this, that the prowess of our warriors 
has won for England her glory and her strength : 
when we grow boastful in our hearts, we do not 
run about blushing with the conscious pride of 
having for our fellow-countryman a Rev. Mr. 
Close, or a Dr. Dionysius Lardner, but rather we 
bend our minds back to the moment when Nelson 
stood joyous to see ‘‘ how that fine fellow Colling- 
wood takes his ship into action,”’ or to that eight 
o’clock on the well-spent Sunday evening, when 
the Duke galloped down to Adam’s brigade, and 
bid Sir John Colborne ‘‘ go on.”’ To say, then, 
that we have “little to boast of’’ beyond our in- 
tellectual and moral excellence is not establishing 
a fact, but singing a canticle ; and the truth is, 
that a really amiable woman will seldom distin- 
guish between those two operations. Her love 
of goodness is so strong that she has not patience 
to speak her wishes in the optative mood, but at 
once affirms that which she desires to be true, and 
hence come all those phrases in which we are told 
that “ true glory consists’’—in geology, galvanism, 
hydrostatics, inoculation, Sunday-schools, lying-in 
hospitals, mesmerism, conversion of Jews, and a 
hundred other pursuits—more meritorious, no 
doubt, than warfare, but totally disconnected from 
all ideas of glory. This habitual abuse of lan- 
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guage from good motives—this continual repetition 
of amiable untruisms—tends wofully to flatten the 
conversation of women. They so lower the stand- 
ard of their verbal currency, that words—our own 
racy English words—quite lose their poignancy 
and strength. What a zest is given to society by 
almost any woman who has the courage to talk 
with a close verbal adherence to her real meaning ! 
Mere literal truth, spoken out from gentle lips, 
outshines wit. 

And even by the threat of deducing a moral we 
find we have been “‘ more frightened than hurt.’’ 
A woman’s ‘‘ moral’’ is not a very hard morsel. 
To assure mankind in this respect we will turn at 
once to Mrs. Jameson’s graceful page, and take 
from her, almost at random, a couple of moral re- 
flections: the mention of ‘*‘ Lady Wortley Mon- 
tagu’’ (sia) is in reference to her having introduced 
the practice of inoculation :— 
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‘There stands, in a conspicuous part of this 
great city, a certain monument, erected, it is said, 
at the cost of the ladies of Britain ; but in a spirit 
and taste which, I trust, are not those of my coun- 
trywomen at large. Is this our patriotism! We 
may applaud the brave, who go forth to battle to 
defend us, and preserve inviolate the sanctity of 
our hearths and homes; but does it become us to 
lend our voice to exult in victory, always bought 
at the expense of suffering, and aggravate the din 
and the clamor of war—we who ought to be the 
peace-makers of the world, and plead for man 
against his own fierce passions! A huge brazen 
image stands up, an impudent (false) witness of 
our martial enthusiasm ; but who amongst us has 
thought of raising a public statue to Lady Wortley 
Montagu ?’’—Romance of Biography, vol. ii., pp. 
288,289. 


And again :— 


** What a new interest and charm will be given 
to many of Moore’s beautiful songs when we are 
allowed to trace the feelings that inspired them, 
whether derived from some immediate and present 
impression, or from remembered emotions—that 
sometimes swell in the breast, like the heaving of 
the waves when the winds are still !’’—Jb., p. 356. 


These passages show that from almost all mate- 
tials, however they may be apparently barren of 
wholesome fruits, that even, in short, from the 
legend of St. Senanus, or from our brazen Achilles 
of Hyde Park Corner, the truly right-minded 
woman may manage to draw forth a moral; we 
quote them, however, in order to lull the alarm 
occasioned by Mrs. Ellis’ proposal for ‘ deducing 
a moral’’ in ordinary society: it is irksome to 
meet with instruction just when we expect enter- 
tainment, but moral reflections of this description 
will never damp the liveliness of a dinner-table. 
We feel sure that, even in moments intended for 
mere relaxation, we could cheerfully listen to in- 
nocent ethics like these without the annoyance of 
feeling that, at times set apart for amusement, we 
were being made wiser or better. In saying this 
we are far from intending blame. Mrs. Jameson’s 
ability as a writer is unquestionable. 
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of propounding odd views upon all kinds of sub- 
jects, but this perpetual oppugnancy is delightfully 
contrasted by the elegance of her style—an ele- 
gance not resulting from mere fastidiousness in the 
avoidance of faults, but from the vigor of the 
writer’s mind, and her strong poetic feeling. Her 
pages, moreover, are rich with the fruits of good 
reading, and although the subjects which she 
chooses are often such as might easily draw her 
on to the utterance of many inanities, she guards 
herself so effectually against this worst of literary 
sins as to be never at all insipid. 

It is not to be doubted, we fear, that the con- 
versational power, as well as the graceful craft of 
letter-writing, for which the last century was 
famous, has waned. We believe that this result 
is partly attributable to the daily, nay almost 
hourly press which, in great measure, supersedes 
the tongue of the talker, and the pen of the ready 
writer. Its effect upon society, in this respect, is 
analogous to that of our stupendous machinery 
upon individual industry. A hundred years ago 
the poor English matron could sit at her spinning- 
wheel, with the prospect of a certain though 
humble reward. Time passed; men had made 
their iron-limbed Frankenstein—had given him 
steam for the breath of his life—and soon he 
stood up against his makers—a terrible rival—a 
giant asking for work. He works well, and will 
earn his hire; but work he must have—more 
work than women could do by their ten hundred 
thousand fire-sides. The spinner loses her dis- 
taff; they say, to console her, how cheap she can 
buy cotton stuffs, but her small occupation is gone. 
And so the functions of talking and letter-writing 
are usurped by the press. All learnable facts not 
absolutely trivial or personal, and all meet reason- 
ings upon them, are seized and gathered together, 
we know not how, or by whom, in the dead of the 
night, and before the slow morning of winter can 
fairly dawn they are scattered abroad like the 
light, and given to all mankind. For conversa 
tional purposes it is in vain that the most happy 
events—in vain that the greatest disasters befall 
us. Our congratulations and condolences are no 
longer spoken from the lips, but thrown into type. 
Mr. Lumley (notwithstanding his generally bril- 
liant management of the opera) may have for- 
gotten to engage Tamburini or the Emperor of 
Russia ; if this neglect has occurred, or if Grisi has 
lost a note, or gained a stone—if, as happened last 
year, a great convulsion takes place in the paste- 
board heavens, destroying the new moon, and 
preventing the ‘‘ shadow dance,’’—we give no 
tongue to our sorrow—to our deep sense of injury 
to our just indignation, because we rest secure 
that these distressing emotions will be gravely ex- 
pressed by newspaper writers in all fitting tones 
of anguish and solemn remonstrance. Thus the 
range of conversation generally has been sadly 
contracted ; and the field remaining open to women 


She is fond | has been still further circumseribed by the wanton 
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and not very brilliant ridicule which men are ac- 
customed to throw upon the learning of the 
quicker sex. The women, in truth, have been 
fairly langhed out of their wits. Afraid to glance 
at science, lest they should be thought romantic— 
afraid to know who are the cabinet ministers, 
lest they be deemed too learned—afraid to steep 
their sweet souls in poetry, lest they be seized 
and crushed as notorious mathematicians (their 
mothers have told them how poor Lady Byron 
suffered !)—they have gradually receded from all 
the best topics of conversation-—except, indeed, the 
highest and most difficult of all—we mean the grand 
subject called ‘* Nothing.’ None but the very 
first class of talkers are competent to touch this 
subtle topic with brilliancy and effect, and yet how 
many will boldly attempt it without one particle of 
the wit or inventive power that can enable them to 
trifle successfully! It is this error, perhaps, 
which more often than any other renders society 
irksome. The true cause of the weariness felt is 
kept back. Neither men nor women much like 
to allow that they feel the stress upon their imagi- 
nation occasioned by the avoidance of serious 
topics—yet fee] it they do; and, in most instances, 
the pain of making an effort must be accompanied 
by the annoyance of failure. Men, however, will 
never confess this ; to do so would be to admit that 
a strong demand upon their fancy and imagination 
is painful, and, in order to show that the reverse 
of this is true, they often affect to dislike informa- 
tion in women. The women, unfortunately, in 
too many instances, have taken men at their word, 
and have determined that, happen what may, they 
will take care not to be clever. The energy of a 
woman’s determination is a powerful impulse, and 
when she has once firmly resolved to cultivate her 
capacity for silliness with steadiness and attention, 
the ultimate failure of her endeavors is scarcely 
possible. 

The less women are confident in their fancy and 
inventive power, the more, we think, they should 
rely upon the boundless resources with which the 
literature of their country as well as their own 
powers of observation, if strongly and carefully 
exerted, may easily supply them. A woman with- 
out the slightest pretension to superior ability, if 
she would go into society with the firm resolve to 
seek for topics of interest, mark well the scenes 
that daiiy pass before her eyes, make herself mis- 
tress of a few well-chosen books, and wield the 
knowledge thus gained with feminine tact and 
delicacy, might render herself a delightful com- 
panion to men, and especially to those who during 
nine tenths of their wakeful hours have troubles 
and toils to encounter. 

And now, whilst adverting to the conversational 
resources afforded by literature, we will speak of 
a practice by which, as we think, the invigorating 
power of books is sadly paralyzed. The press has 
a constant issue of journals, containing, in many 
instances, well-written but short critiques, inter- 
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spersed with copious extracts. To thousands of 
people these papers suffice ; they go on tasting the 
cream that is skimmed for them, and never once 
look upon the ‘‘ honest face”’ of a book ; the num- 
ber of works of which they thus learn the titles 
with a more or less indistinct guess at their general 
contents, is, of course, immense ; but the healthful 
labor of mastering a single book, and forming a 
judgment of its merits, is wholly foregone. And 
with what result?—with what result, we mean, 
upon the life and spirit of society? In all the 
wide range from which the gifted woman can still 
choose topics of conversation with one of the other 
sex, there is none perhaps upon the whole so safe 
and so genial, as that of the book which both have 
just read with interest; and even if the judgments 
formed have been different, how wholesome and 
invigorating, how good for the taste ang the judg- 
ment, how stimulative of the intellect, how favor 
able for the love of fairness and fair play, is the 
gentle strife thus provoked! And now, hear the 
vapid exchange of phrases that too often forms the 
substance of literary colloquy :—‘* Have you read 
such a book ?’’—** No, I’ve not, but I ve seen some 
extracts—I thought them rather pretty, and the 
newspapers speak very well of it—at least I’m 
certain that they have been speaking well of some 
book—and I think that the work you mention 
must be the one that 1 mean—is not there some- 
thing in it about a steeple-chase in August ?’’ 
Now compare such a person’s mind—in reference 
merely to conversational aptitude—with that of a 
spirited woman who is warm with the love, or 
bright with the scorn, of a v@lume newly read. 
The knowledge—the mental ownership (if so we 
may phrase our meaning)—of a single genuine 
book, freshly cast from a human mind, is worth 
all the sweets that bees can gather together from 
out of a thousand flowers. We may keep our 
wits upon sugar-plums until they are well nigh 
starved. 

The practical inefficiency of these books by 
women on women results, as we think, from thei 
meek and generous fault of laying on ‘* tender 
shoulders’’ too heavy a load of duties. When we 
read of so much bitter toil, long-enduring and 
never repaid—so much of heavenly patience and 
sweet resignation, we are truly rejoiced to look 
up from the piteous page, and gladly remind our- 
selves that, after all, this is only a piece of advice, 
aad that there never has really been seen so much 
of suffering virtue. Now, all this exhortation to 
perfect goodness, is it not rather the work of your 
Dean of St. Joseph's, or your Canon of All Saints, 
than of the gentle précheuse who would give 
homely practical counsel to her lovely sisters? 
The reverend, or very reverend, dignitary, whether 
arrayed in black gown, in surplice, or in cope and 
alb, is set high above us; he cannot, he dares not 
compound with the spirit of evil, but, speaking the 
word that is given him, and with litle of trust in 





his own unaided exertions, he must still persevere 
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to the end, and never an instant remit his sublimely 
difficult task of teaching perfection to mortals. 
We know how heart-weary and sad the purest 
of prebendaries will sometimes become, when 
they think of the good they preach and yet see 
how evil grows round them. But a matron, ad- 
vising pretty girls or brides respecting this world 
below, is not at all bound to take such a lofty posi- 
tion, and we believe that her influence for good 
might be increased a thousand-fold, if she would 
abandon that habit of being eternally hierophanic. 
The distinction between disgraceful sins and venial 
errors should be kept so strongly in view as that 
the language of uncompromising denunciation, 
which is properly levelled against the former, shall 
not Jose its wholesome force by being applied to 
the latter. If we really wish to do good, we must 
bear with the honest faults of woman’s nature, and 
not be always threatening them with complete ex- 
tirpation. ‘Take for instance the sin of vanity: 
you may rail against it by treatise and tract, you 
never will hoot it away. But think well of this,— 
that a well-regulated foible is nearly as good as a 
virtue, and even perhaps more attractive. And 
such a foible is vanity, which really requires light 
and gentle guidance rather than perverse frustra- 
tion; it is a fault that corrects itself, for vanity 
shrinks from every violation of taste, and taste is 
shocked by every kind of excess or unfitness. If 
we tell a young beauty not to be vain, she will put 
us on the shelf with the rest of her good books, 
and tell us to come again on Sunday. But if we 
implore her not to be vain of the wrong colors— 
convince her of the triumphs attainable by the 
‘* simplicité hypocrite”’ of a quiet toilet-—persuade 
her that a ruined husband is sure to go out of 
fashion—we may so direct her foible that it shali 
become the very zest and charm of her character, 
as in that sweet sketch of the poet— 
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** Ah! she once had a village fame ; 
Listened to love on the moonlit heather ; 
Had gentleness, vanity, maiden shame.”’ 
—English Songs, ly Barry Cornwall, p.8. 


We point to this as only one example of the labor 
which may be lost, and the actual benefits which 
may be sacrificed, by overstraining our require- 
ments. We are made up of foibles and faults, and 
to destroy all these, one after the other, is to ex- 
tinguish sweet human nature—to efface us from 
out of the earth. We cannot be really improved 
by advice which requires us to lose our identity. 
But, after all, the defects which we impute 
to these books are of a kind which impair their 
efficacy, but cannot render them hurtful. They 
will all do some good, and our graceless complaint 
is this—that they will not do more. They are 
written in the kind, generous, and noble spirit of 
the English gentlewoman. They contain no per- 
nicious advice. Their tendencies are all in the 
right direction ; they persuade the wives of Eng- 
land, remitting public duties. to come and adorn 
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their own homes ; and if by foree of such counsels 
one single fireside shal] be made more bright and 
happy—nay, if one poor piece of embroidery shall 
be worked for the deserving husband instead of 
the popular preacher, they will not have been 
given in vain. 

We have spoken of one or two womanly errors, 
and tried to screen their more innocent foibles 
from a too-determined attack. Upon so vast a field 
as that of the faults by which men endanger or mar 
altogether the happiness of the wedded state we 
cannot pretend to enter, but there is a failing more 
peculiarly characteristic of our own countrymen 
which occurs to us at this moment as deserving 
of mark. French women are accustomed to charge 
the Englishman with a want of candor in his rela- 
tions towards the sex. This complaint is the more 
striking, since it seems at first sight to impugn 
the character for truth and straightforwardness 
which the Anglo-Saxons have usually enjoyed, 
and have fairly, we think, deserved. It would 
seem that the reserve and pride of the English- 
man’s character are so strong a counterpoise to his 
love of truth, that he will rarely ex@rcise this 
latter virtue to the extent of disdaining conceal- 
ment. The Frenchwoman is permitted free ac- 
cess to the very heart of any among her own 
countrymen by whom she is really beloved: she 
knows all his foibles, as well as the exact amount 
of his income; this last she divides by twelve, 
and so concludes exactly how much her adorer 
should spend in each month; what horses, and 
carriages, and opera-boxes they ought to have; 
or (in humbler life) how many frances can be 
spared for their Sunday excursions. She be- 
comes the accomplice of all his little plans and 
contrivances, and even of his crimes. Such full 
community of feeling as this is rarely enjoyed by 
the Englishwoman. Now when we think for a mo- 
ment of the vast amount of pleasure which men 
and women might have in taking free counsel to- 
gether, we cannot avoid believing that both of the 
sexes are losers by all this stately reserve. But 
it is the woman that suffers most hardly ; she is 
so constituted as to derive one of the sweetest of 
all her pleasures from the mere knowledge or be- 
lief that man reposes trust in her. ‘This is not a 
mere drawing-room taste, but common to all the 
sex. The hundred daily advertisements of women 
seeking to earn homes by their industry almost 
always express their anxious wishes to enjoy, 
however humbly, the confidence of their employ- 
ers; and when a merchant of London, some four 
or five years ago, advertised in the Times for 2 
‘* confidential person”’ to take care of his rooms, 
without the usual precaution of forbidding per- 
sonal application, the narrow streets near the bank 
were rendered absolutely impassable for several 
hours by swarms of ‘trustworthy widows.’’ So 
strongly in female bosoms is planted that fond 
desire to be trusted by man! And well, we be- 
lieve. would man be repaid if he answered this 
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yearning with more of habitual candor and frank- 
ness towards woman. He may do so without 
much fear of her thwarting his views. The true 
woman will set up no abstract subtilties against 
the strong current of her personal feelings. She 
never yet fell into the heresy exploded by Can- 
ning’s scornful wit, of ‘‘ preferring measures to 
men.”” When Mrs. Jameson (who is to be 
usually understood as speaking in the name of the 
sex) compares the royal patroness of Rizzio with 
England’s vesta] queen, how finely she shows her 
knowledge of the female heart—how pleasant is 
the candor with which she exclaims, ‘‘ take the 
two queens as women merely, and with a refer- 
ence to apparent circumstances, I would rather 
have been Mary than Elizabeth !’’—Romance of 
Biography, vol. i., p. 275. 

We hope—nay, we proudly believe—that the 
honorable freedom of our women may long be 
made to rest on those only foundations which can 
keep it secure against change—the purity, the 
harmony, the genial brightness of our English 
homes; and in order to this good end, we will 
humbly venture to utter these few short counsels 
for the propitiation of the stern Viriplaca, that 
deafest of Roman deities. Our hints are of course 
mere addenda to the magnificent catalogue of 
virtues which Mrs. Ellis inculcates, but the first 
that we have to offer is one which derives some 
base importance from the fact of its being accom- 
panied by a treacherous disclosure. We are be- 


traying the secret weakness of our sex, but the 
truth must be told, and the truth is no less than 
this—that man too is vain !—vain even of personal 
looks! It is only by a greater command over his 
feelings, and by superior powers of dissimulation, 
that he has been able to pass himself off as a less 


vain creature than woman. In unsophisticated 
society the transcendent vanity of the male never 
fails to show itself openly. We see this in sav- 
age life, but we see it too in the more mature 
stages of civilization. When the Europeans first 
visited Patan, they found the men so conceited as 
0 go about veiled and carefully wadded, in order 
to protect themselves, as they pretended, against 
the violence of woman’s affections. The Eng- 
lishman, of course, does not carry his foible so 
far—indeed, he usually prides himself less on the 
beauty of his form than on a distinguished air, 
which he hopes shall make itself felt in spite of a 
homely outside. When vanity of this peculiar 
phase exists, it will be sometimes so intense in 
character as to have the force of an imperious 
passion rather than a mere foible. There is many 
a man who goes about London well born, rather 
short, plain-looking, and so ill and so oddly 
dressed, that you would suppose him to take a 
Sort of pride in being an ‘* unstamped’’ gentle- 
man; yet this is not so—the whole delight of his 
life is in being enabled to fancy that the husk, 
hawever rough, must nevertheless allow his good 
blood to show itself. Deprive him of this fond 
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belief, and you dry up the small but precious 
source of his every-day happiness. It is easy to 
see the vast importance of a wife’s being ac- 
quainted with any such weakness as this, and of 
her treating it humanely and skilfully ; yet the 
woman must never turn flatterer—must beware 
lest home degenerate into a mere palace. She 
must rarely venture to praise upon her own re- 
sponsibility, but she may treasure up the kind 
sayings of others, and gently repeat them at happy 
and chosen moments ; and then, if she loves her 
lord, and knows him, as it were, by heart, it will 
delight her to watch the pretended sullenness and 
the real exultation with which he will receive the 
balm. By this, and by a thousand other tender 
contrivances—as, for instance, by merely touching 
the favorite subject, without the smallest deviation 
from truth, or the spirit of truth—for a lying wife 
would indeed make a home accursed—she may 
so order it that, of all her husband’s domestic 
evenings, at least one half shall be made happy by 
an opportunity of indulging the sense of gratified 
vanity. But the power of giving this exquisite 
pleasure is destroyed by the intemperate use of it. 
A husband returning to his domestic hearth should 
always feel that there is a probability—should 
never feel that there is a certainty—of having his 
complacency gratified. We think that, speaking 
generally, the chance of his finding this solace on 
any particular evening should be about three to 
two in his favor; but in the event of illness or 
severe disappointments, the paticnt’s allowance 
should be increased. In case of his miscon- 
duct, it ought to be diminished, or even discon- 
tinued for short periods, but not of course for 
such a length of time as to freeze and sap the af- 
fections. 

This advice too we offer: that the wife, and 
especially the bride, despise not the opinion of 
her husband’s unwedded friends. These men, or 
at all events some of them, will justly enjoy the 
reputation of having critical skill in the apprecia- 
tion of beauty, and even of feminine virtue, ‘* by 
reason,’’ says Milton, ‘‘ of their bold accustoming, 
and because their wild affections, unsettling at 
will, have been as so many divorces to teach 
them experience.’’—Doctrine of Divorce, cap. 3. 
Among these, perhaps, there may be one whose 
words have become almost oracular, either from a 
natural ascendancy of character, or by that habit- 
ual economy of praise and blame.which renders 
the one so precious and the other so sharp to 
taste. Now when a man marries, he probably 
does so in obedience to his own strong will, and 
without much regarding the views of other peo- 
ple; but he has no sooner returned from his wed- 
ding-tour than his feeling in this respect is some- 
what changed, and he then begins to think of 
public opinion, and to look round anxiously and 
dubiously in order to see how the grand event of 
his life is regarded in the circle of his friends. 
And now the “ great judge’’ will see his com- 
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rade’s ‘‘choice,’’ and quietly form his opinion. 
He sees, is kind and courteous, but does not pro- 
nounce. He may either confirm the marriage by 
some pithy phrase of true gratulation, or else he 
may begin to call the bridegroom ‘‘ poor So-and- 
so,’’ and look on his face condolingly. It is woe 
for the poor lady if she fails to gain over this ter- 
rible arbiter. 

And mark again this, (we glanced at the sub- 
ject before:) a husband must not be kept upon 
household and family topics—that vile prison diet 
on which so many affections have been cruelly 
starved. From the world of science or from the 
world of letters, or, best of all, from the outer 
and palpable world, where men and women live, 
and talk, and act, doing evil and doing good, the 
wife must be ever importing fresh treasures to 
make her home-fire burn brightly. If this be 
neglected, ‘‘ there must come—(it is once more 
Milton who speaks)—‘‘ that unspeakable weari- 
ness and despair of all sociable delight which 
turn the blessed ordinance of God into a ‘sore 
evil ander the sun,’ or at least to a familiar mis- 
chief—a drooping and disconsolate household— 
captivity without refuge or redemption.” 

The world must go on its own way: for all we 
can say against it, radiant beauty, though it 
beams over the organization of a doll, will have 
its hour of empire—the most torpid heiress will 
easily get herself married; but the wife whose 
sweet nature can kindle worthy delights is she 
that brings to her hearth a joyous, ardent, and 
hopeful spirit, and that subtle power whose 
sources we can hardly trace, but which yet so 
irradiates a home that all who come near are 
’ filled and inspired by the deep sense of womanly 
presence. We best learn the unsuspected might 
of a being like this when we try the weight of 
that sadness that hangs like lead upon the room, 
the gallery, the stairs, where once her footstep 
sounded, and now is heard no more. It is not 
less the energy than the grace and gentleness 
of this character that works the enchantment. 
Books can instruct, and books can amuse, and 
books can exalt and purify; beauty of face and 
beauty of form will come with bought pictures 
and statues, and for the government of a house- 
hold hired menials will suffice ; but fondness and 
hate, daring hope, lively fear, the lust for glory, 
and the scorn of base deeds, sweet charity, faith- 
fulness, pride, and, chief over all, the impetuous 
will, lending might and power to feeling—these 
are the rib of the man, and from these, deep- 
veiled in the mystery of her very loveliness, his 
true companion sprang. A being thus ardent 
will often go wrong in her strenuous course— 
will often alarm—sometimes provoke—will now 
and then work mischief, and even perhaps griev- 
ous harm, but she will be our own Eve after all 
—the sweet speaking tempter whom Heaven 
created to be the joy and the trouble of this 
‘* pleasing anxious’’ existence—to shame us away 






THE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR—JOY AND WISDOM. 


from the hiding-places of a slothful neutrality, 
and lead us abroad in the world, men militant 
here on earth, enduring quiet, content with strife, 
and looking for peace hereafter. 





The Illuminated Calendar and Home Diary for 
1845. Longmans. 


Tue last and the richest of the Almanacs or 
Diaries, and claiming a dainty and exclusive niche 
for itself. 

It is in fact a very delicate, beautiful, and richly 
executed fac-simile of portions of a very famous 
calendar prayer book of the close of the fifteenth 
century, the Hours of Anne of Brittany. She 
was the Queen of two Kings of France, Charles 
the 8th and Louis the 12th ; had great beauty and 
a fine taste ; and the book which bears her name 
fone of the treasures of the Royal Library of 

aris) is pe to have been executed on the 
occasion of her second marriage. It was done in 
body color, in the best style of miniature painting 
of the period. The calendar was illustrated by 
scenes of social life or external nature peculiar to 
the months; and the prayer book had its holy 
legends from the lives of the various saints. 

The latter are not given in this exquisite modern 
imitation : but the illuminated diary is copied with 
great beauty of effect, and, we have little doubt, 
singular exactness. The figure subjects are col- 
ored by hand, and each has an attendant border 
of flower or plant. The borders are worked by 
Mr. Owen Jones’ lithographic press, and have a 
soft and delicate expression, a bloom of color. 
which is not attained in the larger subjects. 

These are notwithstanding, very pretty and 
pleasing. There is the traveller in the January 
snow-storm ; the in-door cheer of February ; the 
fagot-cutting of March; the flower-gathering of 
April; the hawthorn games of May; the hay- 
cutting of June; the harvest of July; the grain 
winnowing of August; the vintage of Septem- 
ber; the seed-sowing of October; the swine- 
feeding of November; and the swine-killing of 
December. All of them are quaint and fresh, 
very gorgeously as well as tastefully painted, and 
have a homely antique reality withal. 





JOY AND WISDOM. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


Tue careful gravity of years, 
Of infancy the careless glee ; 

The joy that blinds, the thought that clears, 
Have both peculiar power on me. 


I love to see Delight, the Boy, 

Dash high his spray above the land : 
There is a restlessness in joy 

That leaps and flashes o’er the sand. 


I Jove to learn what age is taught 
In lines of wisdom trac’d by pain ; 
The features rich in holiest thought, 
Like furrows fill’d with golden grain. 


Mirth is a child that cannot rest, 

The buoyant, blooming, and self-will’d : 
And Wisdom is a matron blest, 

By her own happy goodness still’d. 





Hood’s Magazine. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
OF THE NIGHTMARE. 


To our fathers, in their straightforward way of 
looking at things—unsophisticated by the Saddu- 
cean philosophy that everywhere lends its coloring 
to the views of their children—the Nightmare was 
a wandering demon, or imp of darkness, which, 
either for its own inscrutable impish pleasure, or 
under the mysterious constraint of some occult 
force of sympathy, or spiritual attraction, issued 
forth nightly from the place of such spirits, seek- 
ing among mortals whom it might ride in his 
sleep. Then, woe to him that had swinishly ex- 
ceeded in his eating or drinking at the day’s last 
meal—sipping ‘‘ not wisely, but too well.” Woe 
to him that said not his prayers before going to 
bed, or that, lying down, neglected to commend 
his bed itself to the tutelage of the heavenly pow- 
ers! Such an one, ere the night was old, saw, 
between waking and sleeping, the Nightmare sit- 
ting upon his breast—a bloated, unsightly thing, 
staring upon him with eyes fraught with a hellish 
fascination, and pressing out his breath with the 
weight of its most abominable hams. Passive, 
without motion or speech, he lay, in terror and 
anguish, gasping mutely ; for the power of thase 
Gorgon eyes was in his brain, and thence rayed 
forth influences along every nerve, and laid its 
thrall upon every muscle ; and his limbs were the 
Nightmare’s, and not his own. All human life 
and fellowship, the sun-gladdening earth itself, 
with all the solace of its helpful hands and cheery 
voices, seemed passed on its way, leaving him be- 
hind, forgotten, alone with the Nightmare, in a 
world of darkness and void. 

The old German name for this obscene spirit 
was Mahr, from which our Nightmare is derived. 
Of the same stock is the French cauchemar. In 
the Upper German the word kauchen signifies to 
cover or squat; in High German, kavern. From 
kauchen and Mahr, we have cauchemar, the cower- 
ing goblin. The modern Germans use, instead of 
Mahr, the word Alp, the affinity of which to the 
English e/f is evident. Indeed, in northern fable 
all spirits of baser sort, (what we call sprites,) as 
fays, goblins, &c., are named Alfen or Elfen. In 
some parts of Germany, the words Schroterlein 
and Schretzel are used, which have a tone of en- 
dearment about them, and no doubt are propitiato- 
tily intended.* All these point equally to a be- 
lief in the personal subsistence of the Nightmare, a 
belief indicated no less, in a widely dissimilar 
quarter, by the Greek Ephialtes and the Latin In- 
cubus, as well as by the curious term Balbutzica- 
rius, which Adelung finds in the writers of the 
Middle Empire. 


* In the same re of cooclingion, the a fe 3 
ous U i rt i 
Siowie ee 

“Those that Hob Goblin call you, and sweet Puck 


You do their works, and they shall have good luck.” 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


Our philosophy, confident that there is nothing 
in heaven or earth but what it is awake to, gives 
altogether a different account of the matter. The 
sense of pressure, it tells us, experienced by the 
sufferer from nightmare (for it will not so much as 
spell the word with a capital letter) is simply the ef- 
fect of a congested state of the lungs, or of an over- 
loaded condition of the stomach. A sensation is oc- 
casioned like that of a load lying upon the chest, and 
the dreaming phantasy forthwith suggests an out- 
ward cause of the sensation, and shapes to itself 
the cowering phantom, as hideous in form as the 
effect which it is brought in to account for is dis- 
tressing. Thus we now admit only a subjective 
nightmare, whereas our fathers believed in an ob- 
jective one. 

Obviously, neither opinion is capable of proof, 
and every one will adopt that which seems to him 
most probable ; that is, which best connects itself 
with his theory of things in general. There is 
one point, however, which seems to tell startlingly 
for the ancient or objective side of the question. 
After the visitation, it is not uncommon to find the 
place upon which the monster had appeared to sit, 
swollen and discolored, sometimes even excoriated 
and bleeding, presenting, in short, every appear- 
ance of having been really subjected to the pres- 
sure of a bruising or galling weight: nay, in some 
cases, the impression of the very form of the de- 
mon, as seen by the sufferer in his dream, (the 
print of feet, the indenture of haunches, &c.,) has 
been plainly visible on the skin. Doctor Van 
Duffel, or Druffel—we have seen the name written 
both ways—is our authority on this point. Here 
is what he says : 

** In a half-waking or intersomnious condition, 
you behold a monster of some kind, a goblin, a 
fiery horse, a wild, gigantic man, glide slowly to- 
wards you. This apparition sets itself on the pit 
of your stomach, and presses you with such a 
crushing weight, that you can neither breathe nor 
move alimb. After the affection are often to be 
seen livid marks, (sugil/ationes,) some affirm act- 


ual impressions of the figure of the goblin or mon- 
ster, on the place where it sat."’ 


And Doctor Ennemoser also speaks of the same 
thing as matter of long experience and notoriety. 

Nor, however it seems to clash with received 
notions of spiritual essences, are we without evi- 
dence of the power of other spirits than the night- 
mare, to leave on the human body material traces 
of their operation. Lillbopp, a writer every way 
worthy of credit, says :— 

‘A certain person saw a spectre lay hold of 
him, and, after the same was vanished, he yet felt, 
in the part so laid hold of, a pain which lasted 
many days; in other such cases also have swell- 
ings and other marks of lesion been observed.”’ 


And the same writer further remarks :— 


*< It is not easy to reason a person who has had 
such an experience out of the belief in a preter- 
natural agency, seeing he can in no other way ex- 





plain to himself the fixed pain and the swelling.” 
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You prove to him that it is impossible, but his 
pinches testify, in legible black and blue, as well 
as in very intelligible tinglings, that, possible or 
not, it is fact. 

And Doctor van Druffel, or Duffel, already 
cited, deposes in the Berlin Ecclesiastical Journal, 
and says :— 


OF THE 


‘*] myself know a person who affirms that a 
ghost, which he was compelled to carry some dis- 
tance on his shoulders, in broad daylight, left livid- 
blue marks, as of bruises, on the parts which its 
buttocks had pressed, which marks he also after- 
wards showed to me and to others. Now,’ (pro- 
ceeds the Doctor,) ‘‘ as to these sugillations, which 
the nightmare produces, I can appeal for the truth 
of them to known experience. It by no means 
fullows, however, that a veritable, objectively pre- 
sent spirit has produced these bruises. We may 
with confidence assume, that the phantasy, excited 
to a magical activity through the local afflux of 
blood, first subtrudes a goblin as cause, and then 
by a like magical reaction effects an extravasation 
of blood in the part subjected to pressure.’’ 


Another great authority on such points, the 
learned Frederick von Meyer, of Frankfort, does 
not in this fully agree with Doctor van Duffel. 
The nightmare, as this author thinks, may indeed 
be a mere phantasm or psychic image, devoid of 
all proper objectivity; but it is just as possible 
that it may be a personal subsistence, as the popu- 
lar belief will have it. He calls on intelligent pa- 
tients and unprejudiced physicians to lay before 
the public accurate accounts of the affection, as it 
occurs in their own experience, and thus to furnish 


persons versed in ghostly matters, and who have 
experimental knowledge of the invisible world, 
with data to decide upon its natural or supernatu- 


ral character. To which purpose the learned au- 
thor proceeds to throw in his mite of information, 
assuring us that a lady so visited has described the 
sensation to him, as being distinctly that of the 
pressure of a hairy body, as of an ape or other 
beast. 

Certainly, there is no one in or out of Germany 
that knows so much about nightmares, and such 
problematical entities, as Frederick von Meyer; 
nevertheless, Doctor Ennemoser is not agreed with 
him. Doctor Ennemoser is a philosopher, and 
will not hear of an objective nightmare. The 
** sugillations’’ do not puzzle him. Medical his- 
tory, he informs us, offers many examples of the 
power of thought to produce wounds on the sur- 
face of the body, in parts to which it is intently di- 
rected—the mere inward imagining of an injury in 
a particular place working the injury imagined. 
The explanation of this he finds in ‘the plastic 
force of phantasy, the essence of which, as poetic 
shaping power, consists in the realizing of ideal 
representations, wherein the soul of man can do 
much even unto his own body.’’ 

“The animal soul, (psyche,)’’ says the doctor, 
** unconsciously copies in the germinal matter con- 
tained in the blood the images presented to it, 
whether by the senses from without, or by the 
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thought from within, embossing or engraving them 
upon the outer surface of the body. For the ideal, 
the supersensuous, ever seeks to acquire form, to 
give an impress of itself in the sensible ; and when 
the outward sense is now locked up in torpor, and 
the inward awakes in vision and ecstacy, then is 
the moment in which the shapes that occupy the 
dreaming soul can copy themselves off without dis- 
turbance—can model themselves in the passive 
materiality of the body. * * * The spiritual pic- 
ture, or intuition of the inward sense, reflects 
itself out of the camera obscura of the brain, 
through the nerves as light-conductors, upon the 
curtain of the skin, wholly aceording to the physi- 
eal laws by which impressions of light embody 
themselves on opaque surfaces. * * * That the 
reflex of the inner picture is produced chiefly on 
the outer skin has a natural ground; the nerves 
of feeling are the antithesis of the nerves of sight. 

* * * In magnetic clairvoyance the sense of 
feeling sometimes acts vicariously, through the 
nerves of the skin, for its pole, the sense of sight, 
and there is no point of the surface of the body 
with which somnambulists have not seen.”’ 


Thus, as the thought is directed to a particular 
point, the blood rushes in fuller surges in the same 
direction, furnishing the plastic matter out of 
which the magical shaping power, the artist and 
prophet within us, creates works before which our 
own understanding, as well as that of others, 
stands baffled, and can but muse in “ expressive 
silence.”” How vivid—how far more vivid than 
all objective pictures which the eye brings him 
from the outward world—is that ideal picture 
which the artist has within him, which is a part of 
himself, and which reproduces itself by his hands 
on canvass or in marble! Nearer to him than 
the objects that press most importunately on his 
sense, clearer in his soul, and more sharply struck 
off than all that is most defined and palpable in the 
material region around him, it works upon his 
mind with a power against which all external so- 
licitings of sense prevail nothing. Happy was 
Blake, who lived in good understanding with the 
artist within him, and whose ready pencil trans- 
ferred the unearthly creations of this latter to in- 
sensible canvass, instead of receiving them on his 
own sensitive skin. The pencil was the conduc- 
tor, which carried off innocuous the destructive- 
creative force, the lightning that would have smit- 
ten and fused his own corporeality into new anom- 
alous fantastic forms. It is good when he who is 
subjectively an artist is one also objectively—when 
the inward openness to the influences of an ideal 
world, goes hand in hand with the capability of 
transmitting those influences—of mediating their 
operation upon the world without, instead of ar- 
resting them within your own being, and becom- 
ing yourself their passive object, when you ought 
to be their subject, their minister and cooperating 
instrument. Had Blake not been able to paint his 
nightmares and his daymares too, they would have 
painted themselves in wizard-marks upon his own 
body. 

Claude de Tisserant, who, in the year 1775, 
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wrote a book De Prodigus, relates therein the fol- 
lowing :— 

“The wife of a member of the parliament of 
Provence in a dream saw her husband beheaded, 
which also really took place at the same time at 
Paris. Awaking im a passion of terror at the 
cruel spectacle, she found the hand convulsively 
shut, so that she was unable to open it; and when 
it was with main force opened by her maids, there 
was found on the — the perfect image of her 
husband, with his head cut off, and this bled like 
the wounds of the stigmatized.’’ 


A very similar instance of the “‘ plastic power 
of the dreaming soul”’ is related by Von Meyer :— 


“Madame V., of N., saw one night, in a very 
lively dream, a person who offered her a white 
and a red rose, rig choose one of them. 
She chose the red. hen she awoke she felt a 
yehement burning in one arm, and by degrees 
there formed itself on the spot so affected, the 
perfect picture of a red rose, which appeared em- 
bossed on the skin, like a mole. On the eighth 
day this rose was in its most perfect state, ton as 
to drawing and color ; it became thenceforth daily 
paler, and less defined, and after fourteen days no 
trace of it remained. This well authenticated fact 
forms an important contribution to the history of 
the stigmata.” 

These cases show how much deeper a signifi- 
cance than we think of lies in the phrase, so often 
in our mouths, ‘‘ the power of the imagination.” 
The imagination is a power which we little un- 
derstand ; it is a truly creative power, and is not 
ours, but we are its. Yea, the most powerful 
workings of the imagination are those of which 
the imagining subject is not conscious, wherein 
a higher, universal power, the ‘‘soul of the 
world,”’ imagines in and by him, and works very 
miracles. But the ordinary creations of imagi- 
nation are only subjective: then when ecstacy 
comes in with her help, they become objective ; 
which is the rationale of all magic. Maja, in the 
Indian mythology, the everlasting mother of 
things, is nothing else than the divine imagina- 
tion, the source of all forms; as the divine rea- 
son—the father of things—is of all essences. 

The poet, or artist generally, is a conductor of 
the power of imagination, open to receive it from 
above—open to transmit it netherward. A mad- 
man is a poet, in whom the force of divine imag- 
ination meets not free course—in whom the 
divine dream, which he should be the medium of 
realizing in the world without him, is arrested, 
painting itself in his own soul, as those night- 
mare-images paint themselves on the body, in- 
stead of being by him sung, or painted, to others, 
as Blake painted Ais dream-shapes, and so put 
them forth out of himself. 

Aristotle, in his book De Animalibus, relates 
that a hen, having vanquished a cock in fight, 
acquired, by the force of imagination, ever dwell- 
ing on this victory, a comb and spurs. 

How effects such as those related above are, in 
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moments of strong emotion, produced even in a 
waking state, we have many instances. The 
painful effect upon the nerves, occasioned by 
hearing a stuttering person talk, manifests itself 
in irritable temperaments, by similar stuttering 
on the part of the hearer. In vehement sym- 
pathy you imitate involuntarily the gestures of 
the person who is the object of the emotion—the 
movements of an orator who carries you with 
him, or of a person in danger whom you cannot 


help. In the following case, sympathy produced 
still more marked effects :— 


‘**On the entry of the French into Moscow, and 
during the desperate attempt made by some lin- 
gering inhabitants of the ‘sacred city’ to defend 
the Kremlin, a French soldier, being hard pressed 
by a Cossack, was, after a running fight of the 
length of a street or so, driven into a certain 
‘blind alley,’ or court without thoroughfare, and 
here stood at bay. A citizen, who had turned 
into this same alley to avoid meeting the combat- 
ants, and now could not get out, fell at the sight 
of the conflict into an ecstacy of fear, and stood 
their charmed, beholding all as it were in a dread- 
ful waking dream, or state of nightmare. When 
the Frenchman in his turn had driven the Cossack 
out of the alley, and the citizen, somewhat re- 
covered from his panic, had got to his own house, 
there were found on his arms and other parts of 
his body bleeding gashes, such as he had seen 
given, and received, so that he stood in need of 
surgical help, and kept his bed some days.” 

What the effect on this sympathizing soul would 
have been, had the Cossack cut off the French- 
man’s head, one trembles to calculate. 

But we have cases on record, of similar effects 
of sympathy, where the object of the emotion was 
out of the range of sensuous cognizance, and where, 
consequently, magnetic ecstacy must have been 
present, and clairvoyance supplied the place of 
ordinary vision. 

In the life of St. Suso, by Gorres, it is related 
that this holy person, who was remarkable for the 
austerity of his penances, on a certain occasion 
smote himself so pitilessly with the scourge as to 
lay open a blood-vessel. 

‘* At the same time, and in the same hour that 
he so smote himself, a holy maid, whose name 
was Anna, was at her prayers in another city, 
and had a vision, or ecstacy, wherein she was led 
in spirit to the town where Suso was administer- 
ing to himself the discipline. As she beheld the 
cruel stripes, she was taken with such a passion 
of pity that she drew near to him, and as his arm 
was uplifted to deal himself a stroke, she inter- 
— own person, and received the blow on 

er arm. ‘Thus it seemed to her in her vision. 
And when she came to herself, there was just 
such a welt, livid and bleeding, upon her arm, as 
if the scourge had really stricken her, instead of 
Suso. Which mark she retained for a long time, 
with great pain.” 

The following somewhat similar case (which 
differs from the foregoing only inasmuch as here 
the sympathy rests upon natural, instead of reli- 
gious affection) is related by Doctor Pabst :— 
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“The sister of a soldier who was condemned 
to run the gantlet, being at the time of the exe- 
cution at home in the midst of her family, was |, 
sensible of the stripes which her brother received, 
and in a kind of ecstacy moaned and cried, as if 
under the lash, until at length she fell down in a 
swoon, and was carried to bed, when, on strip- 
ping her, they found her back piteously ploughed 
with stripes, from which also blood was trick- 


ling.” 

To this category belong incontestably the work- 
ings of the imagination of a pregnant woman upon 
the being that forms itself within her; the affec- 
tions of the mother permanently incorporate them- 
selves in the body of the child, This was well 
known to the Spartans, who therefore brought 
their women during the time of pregnancy into 
the presence of none but beautiful objects, and 
the Spartan forms furnished to the chisel of a 
Phidias, a Praxiteles, and a Deixippus, models 
worthy of those divine ideals which they helped 
to realize. 

Howshipp relates that a woman in the fourth 
month of her pregnancy, as she” attempted to 
cross a river in winter, was thrown by the crack- 
ing and rending of the ice into violent anxiety and 
fear. In the seventh month she brought a child 
into the world, whose integuments seemed to be 
torn and rent in all directions. The margins of 
the rents receded from each other, here more, 
there less ; cicatrization had commenced on all of 
them, but was in none yet completed. 

In such cases, and they might be multiplied to 
mo end—the dream of the brooding soul is broken 
in upon; she is startled into consciousness, and 
for a moment becomes, herself, artist, instead of 
instrument, organ of the world-artist’s working. 
Hurriedly she paints from the picture before her, 
marring the fair work of that world-artist, which 
is painted from an eternal pattern. That world- 
artist is Maja, the ‘* mother of things,”’ the soul 
of the world, the Divine Imagination, whose 
dream are we, who imageth us to herself, and to 
ourselves, and imageth herself in us. We spoke, 
above, of workings of the imagination, of which 
‘the imagining subject is not conscious, wherein a 
higher, universal power, the ‘ soul of the world,” 
imagines in and by him, and works miracles. Of 
such miracles, the formation of a life within a life 
—of a life out of a life, is the highest. Of like 
miraculous imaginative working we have an ex- 
‘ample, in the power of some of the lower animals, 
.as the polypus, to replace limbs that have been 
cut away ; and we have experience of soinething 
akin to it in ourselves, in so familiar a phenom- 
enon as the closing and healing of a wound, or 

the knitting of a broken bone. In all these ope- 
rations, the unconscious psychic power of imagi- 
nation is at work ; and it will not carry on two 
of them together ; the fractured bone of a woman 
in pregnancy will not knit so long as the child is 
wunborn ; not till after the birth does the ordinary 
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an undistracted intention, as well as attention, js 
required. The mightiest enchanter cannot work 


wo enchantments at once, 
Something strange and awful glimmers up, out 


of profoundest horror and gloom, in that cbserva- 
tion of Testa, who found in the body of a great 
criminal a heart deformed by preternatural mem- 
branes and hair-like fibres, and who remarks that 
such unnatural misformations and monstrosities 
of structure are often found in the hearts of male- 
factors. Riolan found, on the dissection of a man 
of very vicious life, the substance of the heart 
cartilaginous. 
more in the phrase, ‘a bad heart,”’ than peo- 
ple generally mean. Do our sins, then, harden 
our hearts, physically as well as morally? More 
germane to our subject seems the well-avouched 
fact, that persons touched by the King of France, 
for glandular swellings, were really healed, and 
that warts, and the like, are to this day, and 
every day, cured by what are called sympathetic 
means, which act upon the imagination. 


It would appear that there js 


The cases which have recently attracted so 


much attention in the Tyrol, find, like those above 
cited, the key to their mystery in this power of 
imagination, and assimilative energy of sympathy. 
The nun Emerich, from her youth up very sickly 


and devout, had already before entering the clois- 
ter a vision of one who, in the form of a shining 
youth, offered for her choice a wreath of flowers 
in the left hand, and a crown of thorns in the 
right. She grasped at the latter, pressed it with 
fervor on her head, but on coming to herself, felt, 
round the whole head, a violent pain, which was 
accompanied with bleeding. And the wounds in 
the hands, feet, side, and brow, as well of this 
nun as of Maria Morl of Caldaro, or Kaltern and 
Domenica Lazzari of Capriana, further exemplify 
the plastic power of the soul over the body, 
whereby the latter becomes the involuntary mirror 
of the former—yea, its photogenic plate, giving 
local permanence to the images which it (the 
soul) fixedly contemplates. 

The ‘* Legend of the Saints ”’ tells of thirty-two 
persons who have had the stigmata ; among whom 
the first and most illustrious is St. Francis of 
Assisi. The manner in which this holy person re- 
ceived these marks, is another proof of the power 
of sympathy, through the ministry of the imagina- 
tion, to pass out from the spiritual into the bodily 
region of our being. It is thus related by Thoms 
of Celano :— 


‘¢ Being in asolitude two years before his death, 
(it was on the feast of the Rat ot of the cross,) 
he beheld in a vision a man, like a seraph with 
six wings, who with outstretched hands, and feet 
bound together, was fastened to a cross. Two 
wings lifted themselves over the head, two were 
stretched out as for flying, and two covered the 
whole body. This sight filled the servant of God 
with the highest joy, yet he knew not what the 
vision might signify. He rejoiced at the glorious 





callus form itself. For, to all magical operations, 


aspect of the seraph; but the condition of the 
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heavenly being on the cross, and the bitterness of 
the ings, terrified him. ‘Troubled in mind, 
he considered what the vision might mean, and 
exercised his spirit with painful efforts to compre- 
hend it. While he now vainly strove and wrestled 
for ing of this, and the novelty of the 
vision moved him profoundly, behold! the marks 
of the nails began to show themselves also in his 
hands and feet, as he had observed them in that 
man in his vision.” 

Here follows a minute account of the wounds 
in his hands, feet, and side, painful to read, and 
which shall not here be transcribed. After which 
Thomas of Celano ejaculates :— 

“Oh, how few were counted worthy, during 
the life of the saint, to behold that wound in the 
side! Happy Elias, who looked on both this and 
the wounds of the hands and feet! Happier 
Rufinus, whose hands touched them !’’ 

So early as the thirteenth century, Jacobus de 
Voragine (James of the Capacious Swallow ‘) 
assigned as one, at least, of the causes of these 
stigmata borne by St. Francis, his glowing phan- 
tasy thus taking the phenomenon out of the cate- 
gory of the supernatural. And Ennemoser says, 
in reference to all such cases :— 


“These appearances are not artificially pro- 
duced deceptions, nor yet are they to be explained 
by the mere physical circumstances of the body. 

0 spirits, or to any immediate divine operation, 
we will hardly ascribe them. Far from being mi- 
raculous it is in every case a purely physiological 
process, grounded in a psychic cause.’’ 

The above may seem to the reader somewhat 
digressive, but is, we believe, essentially apropos 
of the nightmare, and not uncalculated to throw 
light on the true nature of those ‘‘ sugillations,”’ 
which at first sight certainly appear to tell for the 
agency of a real, and even of a material being, in 
connection with the terrifying visitation. But, as 
we said before, it is impossible to prove, either 
that the nightmare is, or that it is not, a real 
goblin or devil. In the nature of the thing, nei- 
ther opinion is susceptible of demonstration, and 
every one will adopt that to which his view of 
things in general inclines him. Perhaps the truth 
would be found in the union of the two, for they 
are not incompatible. What we call a popular 
error is often but a one-sided view of some truth ; 
and the unpopular philosophical view which we 
propound as its corrective, is, in the greatest 
number of cases, just as one-sided. That which 
can be scientifically known of a matter is not the 
whole of a matter. Everything has its transcen- 
dental or supersensuous, as well as its phenomenal 
side;—and science has to do wholly with the 
latter, with the accidents of the thing; while faith, 
imagination, instinetive intuition, which is strong- 
est in the unscientific man, goes direct to the un- 
known, inaecessible substance;—on which topic 
we could be distressingly philosophical, but for- 
bear. And so, the ancient popular doctrine, 
which makes the nightmare an incubating fiend, 





and the modern physiological doctrine, which re- 
solves it into congestion of blood about the epi- 
gastrium, or spasm of the midriff, may be the two 
sides of one truth. The nightmare may be a 
proper entity, a goblin as other goblins, whom 
either his particular elvish humor, or the law of 
his being, or some point of infernal economy or 
etiquette, moves to incubate on such persons as 
are, by certain states of the nervous system, or 
certain spiritual or psychic aptitudes, brought 
into what the mesmerists call rapport with him. 
The congestion of the chest, torpor of the vital 
organs, spasmodic state of the midriff, may act 
like magnetism on the nerves, (as it is known 
that magnetism does produce such torpor, conges- 
tion, convulsive action,) and so destroying the 
balance of activities in our wonderful complex 
being, leaving the inward sense to act unantago- 
nized, unseal the mystic eye of the soul, open 
within us the communication with brighter or 
darker spheres, and bring us into converse with 
angelic or elvish intelligences, according as our 
tendencies at the time are upwards or downwards, 
or according as the causes which produced our 
entranced state were of a celestial character or 
the reverse.* 

Now, there is nothing elevated about indiges- 
tion: it is neither saintly nor, in its unsaintliness, 
is it sublime. In general, it comes from eating 
too much, which is not a proceeding of a seraphic 
tendency, nor the first step of a movement heaven- 
wards. And these affections of the epigastric 
regions are ordinarily the fruit of indigestion, 
wherefore the ‘‘ sleep-waking ’’ state into which 
they cast us—namely, that sleep of the outward 
and waking of the inward man—reveals to the 
eye of the latter a base neighborhood. The 
nightmare does not come up into our sphere, 
but we spiritually descend into his. He is there 
already, while we are gorging ourselves, but we 
are not aware of him until the outward senses be 
sealed in torpor, and the inward world opens 
in its dim horror on the troubled eye of the 
soul. 

We have met with people who believe that the 
beasts characterized by the Mosaic law as unclean 
are not so in a mere ceremonial sense, but in one 
that has its foundation in nature ; in fact that such 
beasts are in a special wise liable to demoniacal 
possession. The cat is a long-recognized minister 
of the darker powers. Dogs and horses see 
ghosts, which, as we shall presently see, implies 
a capability of being possessed, and is, in fact, the 
next thing to it. What is more horrible than to 
come into ‘“‘magnetic rapport’’ with a dog, 

* Who knows but some thought, unconsciously framed 
in sleep, or some word mechanically pronounced, by 
some perhaps accidental motion of the lips, may unloc 


the gates of a realm of enchantments and monstrous 
shapes—may summon with a fatal cogency around your 
bed un y beings, aspects of darkness, the presence 
of which mortal senses cannot endure? May not we 
sometimes conjure in our sleep and know nothing about 
it? 
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through infusion of the saliva of the latter into 
your blood? For the saliva is a great medium 
of magnetic influences, a conductor of psychic 
agency, wherefore, also, the moods of the soul 
have a marked operation on its physical qualities, 
making it a vehicle of sanatory virtue, or a deadly 
poison. Armstrong affirms that the bite of ne- 
groes, when enraged, produces obstinate ulcers and 
hydrophobia. Gaubius tells of a soldier who, being 
bit in the arm by a woman whom he had bitterly 
angered, died in convulsions; as also of a young 
Italian, who, in a paroxysm of anger, bit himself 
in the finger, and forthwith became rabid, and died. 
And Sauvage has recorded the case of a young 
maiden, who by sheer intensity of ireful emotion, 
without any bite at all, of herself or another, man 
or beast, was thrown into a state exactly resem- 
bling canine madness. Even the mere sight of a 
person in hydrophobia has engendered the same 
affection in persons of susceptible temperament. 
Mease relates such a case, wherein the sufferer was 
apriest. A student of Wittenberg became hydro- 
phobious, after he had seen, with heartfelt sym- 
pathy, a violent paroxysm of rabies with which a 
young maiden, already nigh in the last agonies, 
was seized. He was indeed restored, but for 
years labored under a great weakness and uncer- 
tainty of the voice, as well as a painful dread of 
speaking in public. Themison experienced some- 
thing of the same kind after attending a friend in 
hydrophobia, and seeing him die. An inward 
paralyzing terror took possession of him as often 
as he recalled to his memory the vivid picture of 
the suffering he had witnessed. Peter Frank, 
having merely touched with his fingers a person 
dying of hydrophobia, was, through the power of 
imagination, presently affected with symptoms of 
the disease ; and a young physician, mentioned in 
the ** Journal Général de Medecine, 1824,” be- 
came rabid through a similar operation of phan- 
tasy, after the dissection of a child which had died 
of the bite of a mad dog. The like unhappy fate 
had a woman, through attending the deathbed of 
her husband under similar circumstances. 
Thus mediately and immediately do dogs work 
us woe. Still every medal, says the Italian, has its 
reverse, and dogs, oftenest our bane, are some- 
times our antidote. An epileptic person, at Paris, 
was cured by the sudden springing of a dog at 
him; but it would seem that the mental shock 
given to the man reacted with a physically de- 
structive force upon the dog, for it fell down dead 
on the spot. Convulsions of children are often 
transferred to beasts of delicate nature, such as 
cats, which are brought into contact with the suf- 
ferers. All convulsive affections are propagated 
by sympathy. At the Charité, an hospital in Ber- 
lin, fourteen sickly women were taken with epi- 
leptic fits, at seeing a newly-arrived patient fall 
into sueh. At St. Roch, in France, in the year 
1786, from fifty to sixty young girls manifested a 
similar effect of sympathy. But this time we have 
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other marks of spiritual or necromantic aptitudes, 
The ape is manifestly a diabolical creature ; and 
the idea of Dr. Adam Clarke is not without plausi- 
bility, that the form of this obscene brute yielded a 
lodging to the tempter in paradise : for the rest, 





About other unclean animals are observable 


there is no shape under which the nightmare js 
more apt to appear. The hare lends its form to 
the witch for her twilight flittings and scuddings 
to the place of some unhallowed rendezvous. And 
that the swine is a possessed or possessable beast 
we have testimony not to be cited here. Now it 
is remarkable thet the nightmare-visitations are 
oftener known to follow the eating of pork than, 
perhaps, any other supper. As if the fiend, which 
had housed itself in the living pig, had the power 
of oppressing and vexing the stomach into which 
the flesh thereof comes. As the ghost of one that 
hath not rest in death will often linger and sit by 
his new-made grave, so the demon which has been 
disturbed in his possession of a fat hog, haunts 
with a strange fondness the place where this latter 
lies sepulchred—the stomach of him, namely, that 
has supped upon it. Or is it, perhaps, not more 
probably so, that the unclean spirit enters into the 
same magnetic relation to the eater in which it had 
stood to the beast that is eaten? for possession is, 
say some, nothing else than magnetic relation be- 
tween a devil, or between the soul of one that died 
not in grace, and a man living. And such a rela- 
tion, but in a Jess degree of nearness and intimacy, 
is also ghost-seeing. He who sees a ghost is but 
one stage removed from being possessed. Thus 
Novalis says, that ‘‘ ghost-appearing were not pos- 
sible without inspiration.’ The ghost which we 
see (the nightmare for instance) is not without us, 
but within ; yet not in our innermost, which were 
possession. Our own phantasy projects the appa- 
rition into the outer world, wherein it illudes us 
like a magic-lantern image, (for which reason 
also, the ghost is before you, turn which way you 
will ;) but that which mockingly thus, as spectre, 
appears to us from without, has in reality its 
site in the medial (not the central) region of our 
being ; and the phantasy, behind it, is as a lamp, 
and the outward sense is as a glass before it, 
whereby its image is turown out, and appears, 
huge and threatening, on the wall of the phenome- 
nal. 

In the highly interesting Reminiscences of the 
Marquise de Créquy, which run over a period em- 
bracing neatly the whole of the last century, 
namely, from 1710 to 1802, are recorded two cur- 
ous cases of nightmare, or of something like t, 
which we subjoin : 


“The Duchess of Devonshire was nightly af 
flicted by a nightmare in the following wise :— 
It was the apparition of a frightful ape, which 
suddenly rose out of the earth, and dragged her 
out of bed the moment her eyes were closed. 
Seizing her by the right arm, the monster stretched 
her on her back in the middle of the floor, having 





really digressed. 





first, with one of his hind paws, shoved a cushion 
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under the small of her back; he then came and 
squatted himself on her breast, where he remained 


posed ah after night, and was brought by such 


r the purpose, but in vain. 
a The celebrated Cazotte, author of the Diable 
amoureux, who had at this time become a mem- 
ber of the mystical order of Martinez de Pas- 

valis, heard of the affliction of the English 

uchess. ‘Chronic nightmare,’ said he, ‘ often 
comes from abuse of magnetism; it may, also, 
arise from unskilful magnetic treatment. Unbe- 
lievers or materialists cannot heal this disease. It 
is not what people suppose.” And as he never 
answered questions, nothing more was asked or 
known on the subject. 

“‘ Cazotte was not seen for some time. It trans- 
pired that he had spent eight days in London, and 
the Duchess of Devonshire wrote to Paris that she 
was radically cured.’ 


Cazotte, then, it would seem, had cured her: 
how, the second case gives us an intimation. We 
need not suppose that the Duchess was really 
dragged out of the bed, but that she seemed to 
herself to be so in the half-waking, soporose state 
which is peculiar to such morbid dreamings. And 
from the position in which she believed herself to 
be placed, namely, with the breast hanging back- 
wards, one would be the more tempted to ascribe 
her disease to a congested state of the heart or 
lungs, which, reaching on the nerves of the head, 
stirred up the imagination to that ghastly activity. 
And the dreaming phantasy, having once, from 
some accidental suggestion, taken up the image 
of the ape, the same would afterwards, on similar 
suggestion, reproduce itself night after night. And 
so, no doubt, did the physicians of the time, 
pointed at by Cazotte under the designation of 
‘“‘unbelievers or materialists,’’ explain the phe- 
nomenon. But it was just in reference to such 
explanations that the illuminated disciple of Mar- 
tinez de Pasqualis said, ‘‘ The thing is not what 
people believe it to be.’’ It is not to be doubted 
that magnetism, by opening the inward eye, and 
by other influences peculiar to it, may, when used 
incautiously, have mischievous effects. What, 
but magnetism abused, was the witchcraft of the 
middle agest For the rest, we have no evidence 
that the Duchess of Devonshire was addicted to 
the use of this power: it was, however, the period 
when Mesmer stood in the zenith of his reputa- 
tion. 

One would gladly have had a word more from 
Cazotte, who seems to have seen through the 
thing. But he answered not, he held it not for 
permitted, or he knew nobody would believe him. 

The Comtesse Fanny de Beauharnais, aunt to 
the first husband of the Empress Josephine, who 
died at Paris, in the year 1813, was afflicted with 
anightmare, if it ean be called so, of a more ex- 





traordinary nature than that of the Duchess of 
Devonshire. It is thus related by Madame de 
Créquy :— 


‘* Madame de B. altered and fell away visibly. 
‘It is nothing,’ said she to her friends, who ex- 
pressed uneasiness about her; and when she was 
pressed on the subject, and could not turn it off 
with a joke, she wept for impatience. ‘ In verity,’ 
said I to her, ‘ one scarcely knows you for your- 
self, and I cannot conceive what is the matter.’ 

“* «Tf I were to tell you,’ replied she smiling, 
‘I should be ashamed of myself.’ 

** ‘Speak openly, dearest, or I can no longer 
believe in your friendship. Do we then shut up 
our heart from a heart that is ours ?” 

“* Her complaint was a nightmare, of the same 
character as the Duchess of Devonshire’s. It 
could, however, be ascribed to no use or abuse of 
magnetism, for she had a mortal dread, an insuper- 
able horror of magnetism. I might say she re- 
garded it with execration, were not the word out 
of place in reference to a character marked by so 
much moderation as hers. I can assure you that 
she was, at all times, of the purest sincerity. 
Harbor, therefore, no suspicion of the truth of her 
recital, of which I will endeavor to omit nothing, 
and to which you may be sure I shall add nothing 
of my own. 

** As soon as her women had left her bed-cham- 
ber, and her curtains were closed, she was sensible 
of a feverish oppression; she rang, but nobody 
came. She opened her curtains a little to avoid 
suffocation, and there presented itself the follow- 
ing strange illusion. 

‘* First, she remarked on the hearth a clear 
coal-fire ; she heard the folding-doors open, which 
connected her bed-room with the adjoining apart- 
ment ; and hereupon she heard an obstinate, rasp- 
ing cough. 

‘* Now came into the room a very tall woman, 
miserably clad, ragged and filthy; her head was 
covered with a linen cloth, which yet did not pre- 
vent horns being seen on her forehead. ‘These 
horns were only a finger’s length, and like those 
of a young cow: they were not sharp, and one was 
somewhat shorter than the other, and appeared 
as if the end had been forcibly broken off, leaving 
only a stump. This very repulsive person went 
directly to the fire, which she began to stir. 

‘*In the room, and chiefly about the bed, was a 
legion of frightful figures, which, in profound 
silence, changed themselves into formless things, 
and presented themselves again under new shapes, 
with continually varying form and size. 

**The hero of this nightly drama was a little 
monster of a child, which had the whooping cough ; 
it coughed like a diable enrhume—a devil with a 
cold (which it was)—and it was at length led into 
the chamber, with measured steps, with every 
appearance of great importance, and an infinity of 
precautions. It was conducted by a sort of medi- 
cal devil, who in features resembled the Dowager 
Marquise de Beauharnais and its retinue con- 
sisted of a multitude of demons, who lavished upon 
it caresses and endearments, befondlings and be- 
fawnings,to noend. Among these goblin lackeys 
were no monstrous figures like those which floated 
everywhere in the chamber, and met the eye, 
wherever it turned, like a living ghostly tapestry ; 
but there weré faces so diabolically foolish, so 
idiotic-parasitic, so abject, toady and lickspittle, 
that it was a thing to make one desperate. The 
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young sufferer, whom they made sit on a sofa- 
cushion at the fire-side, was of the size of a child 
from five to six years old. He wore a habit of 
blue taffety ; he was swollen like a boil, but very 
pale; his head was of enormous bigness ; he had 
red hair, standing quite straight and stiff up from 
the roots, and you saw on his forehead buds of 
horns, which looked like snail-shells. 

‘* Between the friends of this little monster and 
its physician (who was so like the Marquise de 
Beauharnais) there took place regularly every 
evening a noisy discussion, carried on with prodi- 
gious animation in an unintelligible language, 
broken in upon only by the fits of passion and the 
whooping of the little wretch with his cough. The 
proceedings became more and more confused and 
tumultuous, till all was uproar, hubbub and fan- 
tastic chaos, in the course of which Madame de B. 
was dragged out of her bed. A kind of giant, 
with a white beard, lifted her up by the hair of the 
head, and, holding her in a perpendicular direction, 
impinged her again and again on the floor till her 
knees bent. Her legs were then laid back, and 
bent upwards with such violence, that the joints 
were put out, causing the cruelest pain in both 
knees ; and the legs, doubled up along the back 
in this fashion, were made fast to her body by 
means of a small chaine @ tourniquet, of which they 
made her a kind of girdle. They did not omit to 
set both her hands on her hips, taking care at the 
same time to keep the arms well out from the 
body, in order to round them off into the form of 
handles. The next thing was to stuff into her 
throat, in a rude and quite inhuman manner, white 
onions, roots of marsh mallows, sticks of lico- 
rice, bundles of couch-grass, apples cut in four, 
and lumps of dried figs. To this were added brown 
honey and honey of Narbonne, which they 
brought into her mouth and gullet by means of 
wooden spatulas, and then came large handfuls of 
quatre-fleurs—whatever that is—which, as she 
said, choked her worse than all the rest. Her tor- 
ment was only somewhat lightened when they let 
an extraordinary quantity of water down her throat 
by means of a leaden tunnel. 

** They then took her by her two handles, like 
a paving-rammer (one weal say like a coffee-pot, 
only that a coffee-pot of her shape and of such a 
capacity was never seen on earth,) and put her 
on the fire to boil all the night, like a pipkin of 
tisane. ‘No,’ said she, with a sigh, and weeping 
at the recollection of her torments, even while the 
absurdity of the whole made it impossible for her 
not to laugh ; ‘ no, never has mortal had to endure 
a misery like what I suffer night after night. I 
think I hear myself bellow for anguish : and then 
the tall woman begins and says—‘‘ Go, you fool- 
ish body! you are only too happy to suffer for this 
sweet angel!’’ Sometimes we have lectures or 
dissertations of that unworthy wretch of a physi- 
cian, that enrage me outright—namely, when he 
undertakes to demonstrate to all those devils— 
while they laugh til] the tears come in their eyes 
at the rareness of the joke—that I have nothing to 
suffer but what a water-kettle has to suffer as 
such, and am no more to be pitied than any other 
pipkin or pot, on the ground, as he says, that I 
have in me the requisite me | of fluid, not to 
burn. “Oh! if I had not supplied her with the 
mass of water required by the laws of physic to 
prevent a complete desiccation—se serait différent 
—that would be quite a different affair! In that 
case, I grant you, she would have a right to com- 
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plain; but you are well aware that vessels filled 
with liquid receive no damage from being placed on 
the fire.’ In short, it is enough to dave one 
mad, suppose one were really nothing but an 
earthen pot!—and just this hellish pedant, with 
his science and his self-complacency, is my worst 
torment, to say nothing of his likeness to my 
mother-in-law, which amounts to perfect illusion.’ 

** ¢Ts it possible—is it really true,’ cried I, * that 
you can have so very odd and tormenting a dream 
with such surprising regularity ”” 

** *T swear to you,’ replied she, ‘all these in- 
credible, absurd particulars, and long talk, with 
which I have wearied you, about what I seem to 
myself to feel, to see, and to hear, are true to the 
minutest details: the very same dream, the very 
same sufferings, await me, night after night. You 
know that I never tell stories, and you see how 
this kind of life has brought me down. I suf- 
fer so horribly from it all, that 1 am come to the 
determination not to go to bed any more.”’ 


It is a pity that Madame de B. has not told us 
whether the dream ever went so far as the pouring 
out of the decoction, and how the little sick deyj] 
took his physic. We are informed by a poet, 
whose name, as far as we are aware, has not 
reached posterity, that, 


‘* When the devil was sick, 
The devil a monk would be :”’ 


but that was, no doubt, a grown-up devil, and it 
would perhaps be too much to expect to find such 
very serious impressions in an imp of six years 
old. 

Cazotte at last cured the Comtess B. of her 
nightmare, and all that she could say of the means 
he used was, that he had pronounced certain forms 
of prayer, at the same time touching her hands. 
Perhaps he used the particular prayer which, as 
we know, our fathers had against this visitation, 
and which was termed the ‘‘ night-spell.”’ After 
his death, (he was guillotined in 1792,) his noble 
patient was visited, if not by the same plague, yet 
by others not less distressing, in consequence of 
which she had adopted the custom of sleeping in 
an arm-chair: this made strangers think her a 
little mad, but those who knew her better, did her 
more justice. 

That the “‘spiriting,’’ the infernal farce which 
visited this afflicted lady every night, was mere 
play of her own phantasy, it is hard to believe. 
Hallucination and monomania are words which 
seem to say a great deal, but in reality leave the 
ground of such things unfathomed. That Madame 
de B., with the first feverish oppression, instead 
of falling into a healthy natural sleep, came into 
a condition of ecstacy, a certain half-sleep, (inter- 
somnium,) with opening of the inward eye—and 
that to this the lying in bed was more favorable 
than the sitting in the arm-chair, a position which 
lessened the afflux of blood towards the epigas- 
tric regicn—all this we are warranted to assume, 
and so far acquire a clear view of the matter, in its 
psychological and physiological aspects. But let 
us not be blind to the connexion of the natural 
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with the spiritual. The domain of evil as of good, 
the kingdom of darkness, as well as the kingdom 
of light, is everywhere close to us, and seizes the 
opportunity offered it of coming into play. Such 
opportunity is presented by various abnormal con- 
ditions of body. We have already suggested that 
physical causes, congestions, nervous disturbance, 
&c., may coéxist and codperate with causes of a 
more mysterious nature. In fact, physical and 
spiritual conditions are not, by any sound philos- 
ophy, to be separated, though they are to be dis- 
tinguished. As conceptions, they must not be 
confounded ; but as agencies, they are never to be 
looked for or assumed apart. 

But men cannot see the wood for the trees. 


Coleridge did not believe in ghosts: he had seen 


too many. Your unbeliever on principle will not 
believe even his own senses. Let a ghost appear 
to him—he will relate the occurrence to his friends 
as a ‘singular case of spectral illusion.” Let 
the ghost speak to him—he will tell you that “ the 
case was the more remarkable, inasmuch as the 
illusion extended itself to the sense of hearing.”’ 
Let it sit on him, squelch him, pinch, or pommel 
him black and blue—strong in unbelief, even 
this staggers him not: he has his ‘ congestion’’ 
to flee to, and his ‘‘ plastic power of phantasy,”’ 
all very geod as far as it goes, but which does not 
go far enough. Let him awake out of a night- 
mare dream, and with eyes open to all around 
him, see the fiend that vexed his slumbers still 
hovering near, as if reluctantly retiring from its 
hellish sport—will this sight convince him that 
his dream ‘“‘ was not alladream?’’ Let Doctor 
Abercrombie answer :— 

“The analogy between dreams and spectral 
illusions, is beautifully illustrated by an anecdote 
which I received lately from the gentleman to 
whom it occurred, an eminent medical friend. 
Having sat up late one evening, under considerable 
anxiety about one of his children who was ill, he 
fell asleep in his chair, and had a frightful dream, 
in which the prominent figure was an immense 
baboon. He awoke with the fright, got up in- 
stantly, and walked to a table which was in the 
middle of the room. He was then quite awake 
and quite conscious of the articles around him ; but 
close by the wall, in the end of the apartment, he 
distinctly saw the baboon, making the same hor- 
rible grimaces whieh he had seen in his dream, and 
the spectre continued visible for about half a 
minute.”’—Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers. 


“The analogy between dreams and spectral 
illusions !*’ ‘This is the very heroism of unbelief! 
What is a ghost todo, to get himself believed in? 
Once more we say, men cannot see the wood for 
the trees. 

The reader doubtless knows the story of the 
lady whose lover came to her bed-side at midnight, 
and made known to her that he had in that hour 
been waylaid and murdered by a rival. The lady 
desired some sign which should certify her next 
morning that what she had seen in the night was 
ho dream ; whereupon the apparition laid its fingers 





upon her wrist. She felt as if branded in the place 
with a hot iron. The next morning the marks of 
the fingers appeared as if burnt into her flesh ; and 
this mark she bore to the day of her death, so that 
she was obliged to wear a black velvet arm-band, 
to hide the ghostly token from cerious eyes. 

Here also, questionless, as in the case of 
Madame A., of N., the Provence parliamenteer’s 
wife, and the nun Emmerich, we shall be told of 
‘the plastic force of the dreaming soul,”’’ “‘ the 
magic of phantasy,’’ ‘‘ the poetic shaping powers,”’ 
**the miraculous artist within us,’’ &c., &c. The 
cases, evidently enough, are cognate. To the 
same family belongs the case of a lady, mentioned 
by Dr. Abercrombie, who, going into a dark room, 
distinctly saw before her the figure of Death, as a 
skeleton, with his arm uplifted, and a dart in his 
hand. He aimed a blow at her with the dart, 
which seemed to strike her on the left side. The 
same night she was seized with fever, accompa- 
nied by symptoms of inflammation in the left side ; 
but recovered after a severe illness. To which 
we may add the case of a gentleman subject to 
epileptic fits, mentioned by Doctor Gregory, in 
whom the paroxysms were preceded by the ap- 
pearance of an old woman in a red cloak, who 
came up to him, and struck him on the head with 
her crutch, upon which he presently fell down in 
the fit. 

This old woman in the red cloak has, by the 
way, been seen by so many different persons, at 
different times, that we are almost forced to sup- 
pose her a real, objectively-subsistent entity. Dr. 
Dewar, of Stirling, tells us of a blind lady, who 
never walked out without seeing a little old 
woman, with a red cloak and a crutch, who 
seemed to walk before her. And an apparition of 
just such an old woman, in a red cloak and with 
a crutch, is related with great minuteness in the 
‘* Diary of alate Physician.’’ That it is the same 
old woman in all these cases we can doubt as little 
as that Dr. Abercrombie’s friend’s baboon is iden- 
ticle with the Duchess of Devonshire’s ape. 

But supposing all such cases to find their expla- 
nation in physiological and psycholoyical grounds, 
and to be referrable wholly to subjective influences, 
what are we to say to pins, needles, pieces of glass, 
&c., conveyed by spirits into people’s bodies, out 
of which they afterwards come by the mouth, or 
otherwise! Will the ‘* magic of phantasy”’ go the 
length of getting up a pin-manufactory in our in- 
side? Is “‘ the artist within us” a needle-maker? 
Does the “dreaming soul,’’ perhaps, fabricate 
such articles of hardware out of the iron contained 
in the blood? Or do spirits, as Paracelsus thinks, 
**lay hold into man, without opening the skin, as. 
the lightning acts on the sword without affeeting 
the scabbard, or as a man can take a stone in his: 
hand, and thrusting the same into the water, draw 
out his hand again, and Jeave the stone in the water, 
and yet no one sees the hole that the hand made, 
nor is there any indication that somewhat has been 
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thrust int’? For men are, according to this writer, 
to spirits what water is to men; thus, men are a 
mean term between spirits and water, and we might 
say, if this were the place for @ sorry jest, that 
men are the medium through which spirits and 
water often come together. 

Pastor Rutzing, of Cleinau, in Altmark, tells us 
that the tutor of two young gentlemen, sons of the 
Count von Reuss, was so beset by an invisible 
power, when taking a walk with his pupils in the 
court of the castle of Koestritz, after dinner, that 
he *‘ could by no means walk straight forward, but 
was hurried away with irresistible vehemence in a 
sidelong direction.’”” This occurred more than 
once, so that he was obliged to give up accom- 
panying the young coun in their after-dinner 
walk. This might, perhaps, be accounted for on 
natural principles; but what are we to make of 
what followed? One day, as he passed along 
through a room of the castle, he was suddenly 
forced by an invisible power to stand still. There 
was then driven through his foot by an invisible 
hand a wooden nail or peg, and that with such 
force, that he was pinned fast to the floor, and 
stood there unable to move from the spot, until, at 
his cries for help, some one came, and not without 
some trouble, got him loosed. The poor man, 
who was personally known to Pastor Rutzing, 
continued lame all his life. 

Was that imagination? The power of thought 
might have produced the hole in the man’s foot, 
but where did the wooden peg come from * 

After all, is it nota frightfuller thought that our 
own soul can people its environment with goblins 
and demons, than that such come near it from a 
sphere of their own? Were it not better for me to 
be able to say, when mopping and mowing fiends, 
or gibbering phantoms surround me—‘*‘ These sub- 
sist apart from me—they have no part in me, nor 
I in them ;” than to be obliged to think—‘ These 
are projected aspects of my own spirit, multiplied 
reflections of my inner self: they are creations of 
a power within me, over which I have no con- 
trol ;—yea, I myself am the abyss out of which 
they ascend, and which may yet pour them forth, 
myriads upon myriads, ever ghastlier, ever loath- 
lier?’ Heavens! are we, strictly speaking, no- 
thing more than portals, spiracles of the infernal 
pitt Have we within us the true “ devil's lad- 
der,”’ or well-staircase, winding down into bottom- 
less gulfs and the “‘ blackness of darkness,’’ by 
which all shapes of night, all hellish spectres, all 
monstrous and malignant things, come and go be- 
tween their world and ours? If we will not be 
afraid of ghosts, have we to be afraid of ourselves? 
‘To this has the march of intellect brought us? 
"To come back with this message to us went the 
‘schoolmaster abroad? Then let such march of 
intellect, say we, end in a Russian retreat: and, 
vas for such a schoolmaster—the reader and we 
~will bar him out. 





OF THE NMIGHTMARE—THE BISHOPs. 


THE BISHOPS. 


Certainty there is something the matter with 
the bishops. It is not for Punch to criticise the 
lawn with the eye and finger of a lady who would 
buy kerchiefs ; but there is somethings 
the matter with the bishops. There was a time 
when we never heard of them save in their Chris- 
tian progestins; when they gave away oxen and 
cart-loads of bread at their doors to the poor. 
Now do they every day occupy—to the exclusion 
of much instructive and amusing matter—three o; 
four colamns of the Times. Surely, this is not as 
it ought tobe, People get up of mornings and 
wonder what Exeter will say—just as certain 
folks, the first thing they do, consult the weather. 
cock. Then, again, they look to see if London js 
in the paper. This must be wrong. We had 
come to this conclusion, when we were made to 
stare by the Bishop of Chester. That good man, 
was, doubtless, uneasy at the notoriety which re- 
warded certain of his brethren. He therefore 
determined to call public attention to himself; and 
so signed a petition to the Queen, for mercy to 
Mary Gallop, by her own confession the murder- 
ess of her father. And the bishop observes— 

‘That she was not influenced to this great 
crime by any malignant haired to her father, wr 
as a means that occurred to her mind of enabling 
her to marry the person to whom she had engaged 
herself.’’ 

Now, should some dean or canon put arsenic in 
the Bishop of Chester’s turtle-soup, in the hope 
of obtaining his bishopric, would not the prisoner 
have this excuse—that he had no ‘ malignant 
hatred’’ to the Bishop ;—certainly not; only too 
much love for his see? 

Some time since, there was a prejudice against 
certain candles, it being alleged that they were 
impregnated with arsenic that they might bum 
the brighter. The morality of | Aes Gallop, 
(according to the bishop,) partakes, and, for the 
same reason, of the brilliancy of these tapers ; for 
he says— 

= That should the Queen’s mercy be extended 
to this miserable woman, she might prove of great 
use in being employed in teaching young persons in 
one of the schools in any place to which she may 
be transported.’’ 

This wretched woman administered two doses 
of poison to her father. With no touch of con- 
science—no remorse, she gave the second dose, 
the first having failed. And this is the instrument 
to teach young persons! Imagine with what 
solemn emphasis would flow, from the lips of the 
parricide, these words :— 

‘* Honor Toy Farner anp Moruer, THAT THY 
DAYS MAY BE LONG IN THE LAND WHICH THE LoD 
THY Gop GIVETH THEE.” 

By the way, when Mary Furley was suffering 
under the agonies of the death-warrant so atro- 
ciously inflicted upon her—yes, Sir James Graham, 
atrociously—where were the bishops to plead the 
cause of an outraged, broken-hearted woman! 
But then Mary Furley had not poisoned her 
father ; she was, poe, not eligible as a Chris- 
tian monitress. In a word, Mary Furley was not 
Mary Gallop. i 

Let it not be thought that we advocate, under 
any circumstances, capital punishment. Certainly 
not. It is our belief that the gallows is the worst 
reformer. Our strictures are only intended for 
the sophists who play the mountebank to hu- 





manity.—Punch. 












A RECORD OF INDIAN WARFARE. 


From the United Service Magazine. 
A RECORD OF INDIAN WARFARE, 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 

Some few years ious to my visit to the new 
republic of (pica n-dansil talltn of: Wecen lndinos 
had descended from their usual haunts to seek a 
new hunting-ground, and avoid the attacks of their 
enemies, the Comanches, with whom they had 
long had a deadly feud. With great taste and 
judgment, the Waccos had selected the junction 
of a small stream with Dickenson’s Bayou, Gal- 
yeston county, Texas, for the site of their encamp- 
ment, it having the double advantage of being 
picturesquely situated, and also easily defended, as 
well as that it insured them a constant supply of 
good water, and lay close to the high from 
Galveston to Houston, by way of Virginia Point. 
The district being very thinly peopled, vast herds 
of deer and buffalo abounded in the woods and 
prairies, especially near the rivers, where they 
could conveniently water. The Waccos being, as 
they said, informed by dreams that in these parts 
the greatest plenty of game was to be found, and 
wishing also to be near the settlements of the 
white men, with whom they desired to trade for 
blankets, liquor, &c., built a small village towards 
the head of Dick’s Creek, and resided there for 
some time. The serious effect, however, usually 
attendant on the establishment of an Indian camp 
on a hunting-ground soon became evident, here as 
in other places, and game began to grow scarce. 
The activity and perseverance of the aborigines in 
the pursuit of game is not easily damped. They 
are equally sagacious in finding their prey and in 
the means they use to destroy it. They can dis- 
cern the footsteps of the beasts they are in chase of, 


although imperceptible to every other eye, and can 
follow them with certainty through the pathless 
forest. They generally go to hunt fasting—a 


word which they do not understand in the Euro- 
pean sense of eating unusual dainties on a par- 
ticular day, but actually as signifying not to eat at 
all—and are, it will readily + believed, only the 
more eager after their prey, neither thickets, 
ditches, torrents, pools, nor rivers, stopping them. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, if the buf- 
falo and deer gradually began to disappear from 
around ; in addition to which, the white men set- 
tling themselves on the border of the river, certain 
disagreeables arose, which induced the Waccos 
the more rapidly to change their residence, and 
take up their domicile in some more favored spot, 
where the animals, which afford them alike food, 
clothing and amusement, were to be found in 
greater plenty. The Indians, on breaking up their 
camp, for reasons hereafter to be explained, did 
not destroy their houses. 

As you a the sourees of Dickenson’s 
Bayou, a creek, bordered on each side by a 
narrow strip of forest, falls into the former river, 
leaving between the two a small triangular prairie. 
To this spot, where the deserted Indian village 
stood, I took my way when hunting in that part 
of the country, in aie to enjoy the pleasure of 
being for a brief space within the wigwams of the 
red men, Crossing Tod’s Creek (a limpi nt 
stream, which — the ut in which I re- 
sided with water) by a natural bridge, I sauntered 
along the narrow path, through a pine-grove, and 
soon the open prairie. ‘The morning was 
exquisitely lovely; already (it was March) the 
prairie sent forth delicious odors from numerous 
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varieties of wild flowers, the air was filled with 
sweet perfume, the dew-drops sparkled yet upon 
the trees, while thousands of beccaficoes, or rice- 
birds, and the elegant red bird, flew around me, 
mingling their notes with others even more har- 
monious. A bracing walk of two miles brought 
me suddenly upon one of those lovely spots which 
forcibly remind one of minor Swiss and Italian 
scenery. By skirting the edge of the timber, I 
had reached the bank of Dickenson’s Creek, at a 
spot where one of its numerous tributaries fell in 
and swelled its waters. The river here ran in a 
narrow channel, some twenty feet below the sur- 
face of the prairie; not so the tributary bayou, 
which, taking its rise some few miles distant in the 
plain, and being much enlarged by recent rains, 
came tumbling from a height of fifteen feet into 
the water below. Across the cascade hung the 
boughs of several bushy trees, and immediately at 
the edge of the water, thrown across in the form 
of a bridge, was a huge pine-log, placed there, no 
doubt, by the Indians who formerly inhabited these 
districts. Knowing that the deserted village lay on 
the other side, and impatient to gaze even upon the 
remnants of anything Indian, 1 prepared to cross 
the stream. Slinging my gun behind me, so as to 
leave both hands free, and aiding myself by the 
branches which hung overhead, Leanenall my 
ascent ; for, be it known, the bank of the stream 
on which I stood, was some feet lower than that 
which I wished to gain. The length of the pine 
was about thirty feet, and though the gulf beneath 
me had not the sublimity of Niagara, or even of 
the St. Anthony Falls, yet there was a sufficient 
vacuum between myself and solid ground to render 
the idea of a fal] altogether unpleasant. Creeping, 
therefore, most cautiously along it, I had almost 
gained the terminus, when my eager eyes caught 
sight of the Indian encampment, and I paused, 
even in this position, to gaze upon the scene. 
Surrounded on ali sides, save the entrance, by a 
rude species of stockade, and seated upon a gentle 
slope, appeared some twenty, or five-and-twenty, 
Wacco huts, arranged round a square, the entrances 
all opening towards the centre. In shape they 
forcibly reminded me of a beehive ; but in their 
silence and desolation, they nowise resembled the 
habitations of these busy creatures. Facing the 
bridge, at the contrary extremity of the village, 
stood what I took to be the chief’s wigwam, or, 
perhaps, the general council-chamber, Having 
stood some minutes in silent contemplation, I cau- 
tiously quitted the log, and advancing a few yards, 
stood amid the dwelling-places of that primitive 
people, whom both history and fiction have in- 
vested with a halo of romance, and proceeded to 
examine the mode in which the huts were built, 
and entered for that purpose the most ngage 
ing I could see in the encampment. Six or eight 
poles of some pliable wood—willow, | believe— 
had been cut in the neighboring forest which were 
fixed firmly in the d, and bent until they met 
in an arch over’ , when they were firmly lashed 
together, leaving a room about eight or ten feet 
square, and proportionably high ; some, however, 
were larger according, | suppose, to the exigencies 
of the family for whom they were constructed. 
Other thinner and more phable switches — 
passed round the hut, a ies of matting 
plaited rushes, found in abundance along the water- 
edge, was laid over this, in addition to the bark of 
birch and other trees, which was carefully laid on 
the roof and fastened by pegs. Over all this, when 
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the camp was inhabited, they placed deer and buf- 
falo skins ; but these, of course, had been removed 
by them, as far too valuable to be left behind— 
dies furs and venison hams aang thei: articles 
of commerce with the whites. The wigwams 
were utterly devoid of chimneys or windows, all 
cooking being performed in the open air, and light 
being admitted at the entrance, which was not 
embarrassed by anything in the shape of a door. 
The council-chamber bore evident marks of ad- 
vancement in the art of building since the intro- 
duction of European tools; for it was formed of 
square posts, fastened firmly in the ground, and 
with others placed transversely, on which the mat- 
ting, and then the bark, had been secured with a 
regularity, taste and care which I could not suffi- 
ciently admire. The sides were, to a certain height, 
furmed of mud, moulded into a wall, and the re- 
maining portions, of the same nature as the smaller 
tents. Its length was about thirty feet, its breadth 
fifteen, and, as on a subsequent occasion I had 
reason to know, afforded an excellent substitute 
for an hotel, when I encamped three days in it 
with a party of hunters. In the centre were evi- 
dent signs that here a fire had often been made, 
round which, doubtless, many a pipe had been 
smoked, and many a big talk held. The roof, in 
which was a small aperture, gave confirmatory 
evidence. Not a remnant remained of furniture 
or household utensils of any kind, nor any sign, 
save the buildings, that the foot of man ever trod 
the spot; for and weeds overran it on all 
sides, and doubtless the deer and other game often 
took shelter in the houses of their most destructive 
enemy. In fact, at my entrance within the interior 
of the stockade, my ears were attracted by the 
rushing sound of numerous rabbits making their 
escape. 

The scene from the threshold of the council- 
chamber was suffictently picturesque. On each 
side of a gentle slope, in a semi-circular row, were 
the Indian huts, reminding one, combined with the 
silence which reigned around, of the tombs of the 
dead, to which they certainly bore much resem- 
blance ; beyond was the picturesque waterfall, the 
little streams skirted by thick trees and almost im- 
penetrable underwoud ; while on my left was the 
river and a heavy timber, the stately trees of which 
were gently shaken by the light breeze. The 
solitary charm of the scene was broken only by the 
murmuring of the waterfall, or the chirping of the 
feathered songsters which flew about in thousands 
in the warm sun. Several beaten tracks marked 
the ae | by which hunting ies were in the 
habit of starting on their expeditions to scour wood 
and wilds, plain and forest, hill and dale, for the 
game which constituted their almost only nourish- 
ment. In the rear of the camp were certain small 
fields, which yet retained the stalk of the maize, 
and very likely sweet potatoes had been also 
planted by the women, who in almost all primitive 
states of existence appear to be the sole cultivators 
of the soil. That which, however, would have 
made the scene complete—the presence of the 
owners—was wanting; and, after some hours 
spent in roaming through the desolate village, and 
speculating on what been there enacted, I once 
more crossed the pine-log, and pondering on the 
destinies of the red man, returned with slow steps 
to Todville. By diligent inquiry, and careful 
eross-examination of various parties, I at length 
learnt the rights of the story connected with the 
desertion of the Wacco village; and, as it is a 
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singular instance of the eventful nature of border 
life, we here the tale unfold. 


Il.—-THE SHINGLE FAMILY. 


One of the earliest settlers in Galveston county, 
under General Austin, was Jeremiah Shingle, his 
wife, daughter, and grown-up son. Now the 
male Shingles were a desperate set; could hit a 
cent at a hundred and fifty paces, wield an Amerj- 
can axe of the most huge calibre, and lay a tree, a 
nigger, or an Indian low in ‘ a’most half less than 
no time.’’ They were citizens of the free and en- 
lightened republic, which boasts itself the smartest 
nation in all creation, and, like most Yankees 
transplanted from their native localities to the rank 
soil of Texas, were lazy, reckless, and rude be- 
yond the conception of anything European. They 
disdained the culture of the fertile earth, thousands 
of acres of which they owned, and after erecting a 
miserable shanty, in which more wood was ex- 
pended than would have sufficed to build an hotel 
of the first magnitude, the father and son shoul- 
dered their rifles, with which wandering the woods 
they laid low as much game as sufficed to keep 
the family in food, clothing, and powder, and, 
above all, the real Monongahela whiskey. Old 
Jerry Shingle was a thorough toper, and yet he 
carried it well withal, at five-and-fifty being hearty 
and hale as many a man of forty. His son Eze- 
kiel, or, as he was commonly called, Zick, unfor- 
tunately added to all these characteristics that of 
being an arrant bully. Secure in his rifle, bowie- 
knife, and huge stature, he scorned the most dis- 
tant attempt at courtesy of manner. It will 
readily, therefore, be believed, that in a new coun- 
try, where women were scarce, it was not very 
easy for Zick to find a partner. Now young 
Shingle’s highest ambition was a log-hut of his 
own; but as he could not raise the money to buy 
a nigger help, who would wash, bake, and brew, 
a wife was an indispensable requisite to begin 
housekeeping. Years, however, passed, and Zick 
found not his mate. His sister, too, was unmar- 
ried, from no fault of her own, however, but from 
the dislike al] the neighbors entertained of having 
Zick for a brother-in-law. 

At length the Indians located themselves in the 
spot above described. The consequence was a 
oe increase in the difficulty of procuring game. 

he Shingles, therefore, hated the Waccos, whom, 
on the principle ever actuating their class, they 
looked upon, despite their natural right, as inter- 
lopere. Both old Shingle and Zick had hence- 
forth to go further and fare worse. That is, to 
ree game they had to scour new regions, and, 

ing lazy, their family was forced to be content 
with a less ample supply of provisions. A deadly 
hatred was, therefore, nourished in secret against 
the Waccos, whom, however, they blinded to their 
dislike by an outward show of friendship, waiting 
until a favorable opportunity should offer itself for 
wreaking their vengeance upon their innocent foes. 
Suddenly, however, a change came over the spirit 
of Zick. Among the maidens who dwelt within 
the wigwams of their enemies wes one who once 
seen was not easily forgotten. Peoria was the 
daughter of a great chief, and destined to be the 
bride of one equal in renown. This girl Zick, 
having once set eyes upon, determined ehould be- 
come his squaw, and lost no opportunity of push- 
ing himself into her good graces. Henceforth he 
was ever within the Wacco inelosure, joined in 
their hunting parties, smoked the pipe in the coun- 
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cil hall, ventured a compliment to the girls, and, 
in fact, became a regular spy upon the move- 
ments of the Indian girl. A white wife and a black 
help being equally unattainable, a red-skin squaw 
was docided upon. a 

Early one morning Zick tracked his mistress to 
a grove near the village, round which the hunter 
lingered until Peoria had had time to perform her 
matutinal ablutions, when hearing her light step 
about to leave the shelter and seek the camp, he 
advanced into the thicket and stood motionless be- 
fore her. Leaning on his long rifle, and taking 
also the precaution of supporting his back against 
a tree, Zick looked the maiden full in the face. 
Both were silent for a few minutes; the girl was 
the first to speak in her own tongue. 

“ What y na Long-Rifie want with a red-skin 
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* Long-Rifle thinks the Forest-Rose more beau- 
tiful than——”’ Zick was at a loss for a simile, 
but he looked unutterable things. 

The girl laughed, and said, ‘‘ My white brother 
is very tall, but his words are few.’’ 

* Well, I jist arn’t the chap for a long lock- 
rum,”’ replied the hunter, relapsing into his own 
rich lingo, “‘it goes considerable agin the grain ; 
but for shootin’, or treein’ a ’coon, or sich like mat- 
ters, 1’ma Yankee, that ’s all, and they ’re giner- 
ally allowed to stump the univarse in thim things.’’ 

** Long-Rifle can shoot—his eye is very quick,” 
replied the girl oe pm the matter being one 
ever held among her people of the highest im- 


portance. 

“ Well, I arn’t availed of any in these parts can 
chaw me up; or if he does, he must be a knowin’ 
old shaver, and rise considerable airly of a morn- 
ing; but that arn’t the chop just now. Long- 
Rifle can wipe it up considerable hard, you may 
depend ; but Forest-Rose, do ye see—I must blart 
it out—m wigwam is empty, I want a squaw, a 
wife, and I can’t altogether say that I’ve seen any 
one comes up to my cipher afore——’’ Here 
Zick stopped. 

6 om was speaking,”’’ replied the girl 
quietly. 

“Well, I tell you what, Peoria, or Red-Rose, 
don’t get my dander up; I feel most particularly 
ugly, 1 do. Don’t you cipher me. Skin is skin, 
whether it be white or black, red or pink, and, do 
you see, if you will just take half my wigwam, it 
shall be the warmest in these parts, that’s a fact. 
I’m about a right up an’ down hunter, a real first 
chop of a feller, and can shoot more deer, trap 
more turkeys, and send a ball further than a’most 
or many about these diggens.’’ 

re brother’s skin is white, but his heart is 
red; the skin of Peoria is red, and her heart is 
very red. A brave waits for the Forest-Rose ; he 
hears her voice, and it is very sweet !”’ 

“Well, I tell you what, girl, you make me 
feel ugly—but we ‘Il settle this in tu tus. Jump- 
ing Jim——”’ 

“The Leaping Panther,” interposed the girl 


en = = 

‘* Well, I do feel ryled and kinder sore, that ’s 
a fact. What’s in hisname? I know he’s a’most 
an almighty villain, and he ’d better clear out next 


hitch 
“The a ge Panther is a great warrior.”’ 
“Well, I reckon he’s pretty considerable 
smart, but that’s nothin’. say, Peoria, my 
wigwam is empty, I want a squaw, I take a fancy 
to you, and the -Rose comes with me.’’ 


With these words the young man caught the 
Indian girl in his arms, threw her on his brawny 
shoulder, and carrying his silent victim as if she 
had been a child, turned for his rifle, which, while 
speaking, he had leaned against a tree. In its 
Pp ace stood the Leaping Panther, his eyes flashing 

re, his deer-skin wrapper thrown back, his toma- 
hawk loose, and his hands holding the rifle of the 
now helpless hunter. 

** My white brother is ve ,”’ said the In- 

dian, scornfully, ‘* but the Forest-Rose has long 
feet; she can walk.’’ 
‘* A pretty prime superfine scoundrel,’’ muttered 
the discomfitted Zick, and then he added aloud, 
** You have the vantige, Ingian, you may depend, 
and it looks wickedly ugly for me. hat chop 
shall we make! You keep the rifle—it’s an up- 
hill one—and 1 ll keep the gall.” 

“The Leaping Panther has many medicine 
guns, but he has no squaw. The Forest-Rose 
must come.”’ 

**It’s an etarnal pity,’’ muttered Zick, ‘ but 
he’s got his dander up, and tu guns—I can’t 
catch him nohow. Ingian, give me the gun— 
here ’s the gall. I reckon we won’t quarrel for 
er 
‘The white man’s life is in my hands,”’ said 
the Indian, proudly, ‘‘ but he has smoked in the 
wigwam of my fathers. Go! There are two 
err one of peace, one of war. The war-path 
eads to the big wigwam—when the great light 
goes to rest, the wampum belt will be with the 
pale faces.’’ 

Zick took his rifle, which the Indian had first 
discharged, and the odds being still against him, 
suffered both Leaping Panther and Peoria to dis- 
appear. 

‘** A riglar ugly customer that, you may depend, 
and a pretty kettle of fish I have got to cook, I 
conclude. Well, 1 must be active; thim Ingians 
*ull be a’ter scalping every soul of us afore long. 
Once they begin, they hold on most especial fast, 
you may depend.”’ 

Zick was right. Once the Waccos had a quar- 
rel with one white man, there was very little doubt 
that it would spread to all around. Aware that 
his neighbors were all burning for an excuse to 
attack the Indians, Zick hurried home, told old 
Shingle to get his horse out and start one way, 
while hé@ caught a grey old mustang, and dashed 
on to Austinia, where he knew a dozen men could 
be raised in an hour for any wild harum-scarum 
purpose whatsoever. The recent retreat of Santa 
Anna, and the dispersion of the ‘Texan volunteers, 
had spread over the land a host of wild and un- 
tamable spirits, to whom fighting, especially with 
Indians, was a perfect treat. 


Ill.—-THE FIGHT. 


Tuat same afternoon old Shingle’s log-hut pre- 
sented a more animated and bustling appearance 
than it had shown many a day. While every 
chink and fissure had been stopped up to — 
the light from giving the Indians a mark from 
without, a rousing fire had been set on foot, round 
which sat in conclave sixteen men, armed to the 
teeth, and presenting the appearance of rude bush- 
fighting heroes of the first water. The last had 
just entered, and the number was com lete. Fach 
man had his rifle, powder-horn, and bowie-knife, 
and not one but seemed able to use these articles. 
Zick recapitulated the causes for warfare, of course 
making out a most especial good case for himself. 











Still many had their doubts as to the wisdom of 
attacking the Waccos, and making enemies of a 
numerous tribe, unless it could be clearly made 
evident that they intended themselves to break the 
peace. The majority sided to this view, and ac- 
cordingly, some hour and a half iously, a 

oung, but active and shrewd leather-stocking had 
rae dispatched to spy out the intentions of the 
supposed enemy. His return was waited for with 
impatience, as it was considered desirable to attack 
the Waccos, should it be so decided, before sun- 
down. 

‘IT conclude Stevens (the spy was so called) 
has got into some almighty fix,’’ observed Zick. 
‘‘He must be a plagy sight quicker nor I think 
him, if we sot eyes on him agin.”’ 

‘* By Jacquers, man alive,’’ said a Kentuckian 
hero, who was intent upon moulding small rifle 
balls, about the size of , ** Stevens ’ud bang 

ou in tu tus in outwittin them Ingian varmint. 

e’s pretty prime superfine whin he’s about it— 
and here he is!” 

A hurried sound of ay ey was heard, a bang- 
ing at the door, and in fled Josiah Stevens, his 
rifle in his hand, his hair streaming behind, and 
his face flushed with running. 

‘* A pretty close shave I’ve had,’’ said Josiah, 
as soon as he ’d recovered his breath, ‘I war nigh 
losing my sealp, and that’s a fact.’’ 

‘* What is it then, Steve!’”’ inquired old Shin- 
gle, ‘‘ I conclude war.”’ 

“War! - to the knife—and a pretty consid- 
erable long knife, too. I’ve shot one of the var- 
mint, and here’s as close a shave as ever you 
seed,’’ continued he, raising his arm, and exhibit- 
ing the track of a ball along his side, which had, 
however, torn his hunting shirt, without wounding 
him in the slightest degree. 

The door of the log-hut was now pushed vio- 
lently open, and a bundle thrown into the middle 
of the room. Before, however, the messenger 
could be caught sight of, he had plunged into a 
thicket, which came up close to the house. Next 
minute a dense volume of smoke and flame from 
the little barn containing the family supply of In- 
dian corn, told how quick and terrible was the 
hand of Indian vengeance. Not a soul stirred to 
put it out, old Shingle having made a sign for no 
one to move. 

‘The women are safe off,’’ cried he, ‘‘ and the 
old house may go. Wood’s almighty plenty, and 
whin the job ’s over, we can have a proper raft of 
you folk to set us a-going agin. t’s look at 
the bundle, and then a’ter the Ingians.”’ 

The bundle proved to be a dozen of arrows tied 
up with wampum, a signal of deadly war, not for 
an instant to be mistaken by the experienced bor- 
derers and woodsmen who composed the present 
daring band. Instantly the party was divided into 
two companies; that of eight led by old Shingle 
himself, and that of seven by Zick. The first, it 
was decided, should cross Dick’s Creek, and, fol- 
lowing the right bank, attack the Indians, whom 
Stevens reported as intrenched in their village, in 
the rear, while Zick and his party should make an 
effort to cross the bridge over the little stream be- 
fore mentioned. By this time the house itself was 
on fire, old Shingle grimly smiling, though none 
but Zick knew the real reason of his coolness and 
self-complacency. The truth was, the log-hut of 
the Shingles was wonderfully out of repair, and a 
new building, erected by the joint efforts of the 
assembled party, was a very desirable prospect. 
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While, therefore, the others admired the coolness 
and self-possession of the old hunter, and his 
Spuwe for the fray, Zick muttered to himself, 
‘*] can see as far into a millstone as him as made 
a hole in it, and the governor’s about the oldest 
*coon ever I tasted.’’ 

Jeremiah Shingle, or, as upon the present occa- 
sion he was more appropriately called, Captain 
Jeremiah, being desirous that the Indian scout 
should not discover the road he was taking, led 
his band along the outhouses, amongst which he 
leaped from the back window of the burning lo 
rightly judging that the Waccos would think them 
employed in endeavoring to get the flames under, 
Having cleared the premises, the old man entered 
a wood-path, leading direct to the creek, which 
was to be mounted a short distance by means of a 
huge flat, and only abandoned when the water be. 
came too shallow for navigation. Leaving this 

y, we must follow the fortunes of Captain 
ick, who, heading his men, marched across the 
open prairie, keeping away from every grove and 
timber, lest an Indian might be lurking about to 
pick off the unwary. A beaten track—now the 
road from Virginia to Houston—served as guide, 
and after half an hour’s sharp walking, the party 
were assembled within rifle, or even musket shot 
of the rude pine-log bridge, which, on the morning 
above described, I had crossed with so much diffi- 
culty. A halt was now determined on, and a 
council held, at which various opinions were haz- 
arded. After a brief consultation, it was decided 
to be madness to attempt scaling this in face of an 
enemy, though all felt if that could once be mas- 
tered, a position would be obtained, from which 
the village could be completely commanded. At 
length, after a few moments’ thought, Zick spoke. 

** Well, I wish I may be shot, but it’s agin na- 
tur for me to back out. It is, you may depend, a 
considerable of a touch-and-go sort of business, 
but you all keep a sharp look-out, and I ’Il sarcum- 
vint the varmint. Mind you shoot every inch of 
red skin you catch sight of, and you ll give them 
too much work, you may depend, for them to 
mind me.”’ 

Accordingly, having seen his followers ensconced 
in the most favorable position possible, on the ex- 
treme verge of the wood, Captain Ezekiel Shingle 
cocked his rifle, and keeping his eye on the oppo- 
site side of the stream, advanced from out of the 
cover. Zick had calculated his distance to a 
nicety; he knew perfectly well that where he 
stood not one of the inferior guns* of the Waccos 
could reach him. He stood, therefore, stil] scan- 
ning the border of the creek with a careless eye. 
The maneuvre succeeded; after a short pause, 
during which Zick advanced not an inch, but 
feigned rather to retreat, some twenty dusky forms 
leaped on high, and a rapid but useless discharge 
of fire-arms took place. ven cracks of the west- 
ern rifle were heard ere the last Indian had fired, 
and that one told fatally was plain, for with a wild 
yell a Wacco warrior jell forward, and plunged 

eadlong into the waters of the fall. During this 


time Zick had rushed forward, and was lying down 
behind a thick bush, within ten yards of the bridge. 


* The traders supply the Indians with the most inferior 
and common articles, especially in the matter of guns, 
which are rarely serviceable at more than sixty or sev- 
enty P vn! while the American rifle is unerring at twice 
the distance. The contests between a small party of 
Americans and a large force of Indians, are thus in @ 
great measure explained. 
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A dead silence followed. The Indians had dis- 
as rapidly as they had shown themselves, 
the Texans were by far too wary to allow the 
smallest chance to their enemies of retaliation. A 
dead unbroken silence of ten minutes ensued, 
when nine rifles were heard from the rear of the 
camp, followed by a discharge of double the num- 
ber of guns on the part of the Indians. Zick prof- 
ited once more by the confusion which took + 
among the Indians, to make an advance. This 
time he crept behind a log, which scarcely, how- 
ever, secreted the huge bulk of his person from 
the sight, and consequently from the fire, of those 
on the opposite side. 

‘‘ He ’s a mighty mettlesome chap, I conclude,”’ 
said Stevens, ‘‘ though so be he’s considerable of 
a bully, and I should n’t just cipher them Ingians 
a making a hole in him. By Jacquers, there’s 
Leaping Panther—I saw his phiz for half a see- 
ond, and he’s seed Zick, you may depend. Our 
boss had better keep a smart cover.’’ 

‘Darn my ould farther,’’ said another, ‘*‘ but 
theres a shootin’-iron a peepin’ through thim 
bushes. They “Il shoot Zick, oe may depend, and 
we'll be pretty considerable streaked. Your 
rifle, Steve, ’s about the best goin’; try your 
luck.” 

Stevens, while the other was speaking, had 
been putting a new cap on his rifle, cleaning the 
nipple, pricking the touch-hole, and using other 

recautions to ensure a steady and sure shot; this 

one, he levelled his gun, 7 she shouting to Zick 
to keep ‘almighty close.’’ The log behind 
which the ‘‘ boss,’’ as a chief in anything is often 
called by Brother Jonathan, was lying, barely suf- 
ficed to keep him covered. In no way in which 
he could lie was it possible for him to reduce his 


huge bulk into anything like the proper compass ; 


in one place his knee, and in er his chin, 
were slightly visible to the Indians. Zick having 
turned nearly on his back to be able to catch a 
glimpse of his companions, when Stevens cried to 
him, he attempted to squeeze himself still more 
flat, and then lay awaiting patiently the result. 
Meantime, a gun several times been pointed at 
him by one of the Indians, but it was evident that, 
without advancing out of cover, no fair shot could 
be had ; the gun was therefore withdrawn, though 
Stevens could not but be sure that other efforts 
would be made. Directing his companions to send 
a volley among the bushes which concealed the 
Indians, he reserved his fire. Quick as lightning, 
a warrior rushed forward to the pine-log bridge, 
stood upon its extreme verge, and took steady aim 
at the unconscious Zick. yo phamn paces, the In- 
dian musket was certain death. Stevens 

him with intense interest ; he allowed him to take 
aim, and sure of his copper bullet, commonly used 
among the Mexicans, fired just as the Indian was 
about to draw the trigger; the aim was ect, 
the pan was shivered, the musket flew from its 
owner’s hands, and he, losing his balance, slided 
down the pine-log on which he contrived to keep, 
without falling into the chasm below. In an 
instant he was beside Zick, who, with a huge 
bowie-knife in his hand, sprang to his feet, and 
closed with his antagonist. The Indian was well- 
known to the borderer as both strong and brave ; 
his tomahawk, his only weapon, was not thrown, 
but firmly grasped. hen near enough to render 
aim from either party dangerous to both, and 
therefore useless, they paused to look one upon 
the other; it was but for an instant, when t ey 
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rushed forward, the Indian aiming a blow with his 
huge tomahawk, Zick with his long knife; both 
failed, each succeeding in catching the other’s 
wrist. A fierce struggle for mastery now took 
piace, Zick striving, while he still kept possession 
of his antagonist’s right arm, to loosen his own, 
and put an end to the contest by means of his dag- 
ger. The exertions of both were terrific, both 
being almost equally matched as to mere physical 
strength ; Zick was the taller of the two, but this 
availed him little, his adversary having a rare sup- 
pleness and vigor, besides the experience of many 
war paths. Zick’s face was to his friends, behind 
him was the log, close to which the contest was 
taking place. e Indian appeared earnestly to 
h him towards this, in the hope of tripping 
im, and while seeming to throw his whole energy 
into the effort, he disengaged his tomahawk. Zick 
knew the unerring aim of many of his friends, 
Stevens in particular, as well as their experience, 
and with a rapidity of thought which is onl 
gained by acting in such scenes, he saw that, wi 
the tomahawk in his enemy’s hand, and his own 
bowie knife useless, that death was facing him ; 
the instant, therefore, that the Indian had his 
tomahawk free, and raised it with the warwhoo 
of victory to brain his victim, he flung himself back 
on the ground, dexterously ensconcing himself in 
his old cover ; the effort disengaged his hand, but 
he had no time to profit by the advantage, as his 
adversary stood over him with his huge and heavy 
weapon. The cracks of the western rifle satisfied 
Zick that he had not miscalculated upon his friends, 
and the Indian fell dead, one piercing his back, the 
second his head, and a third his uplifted arm. 

Several volleys from the rear of the Indian vil- 
lage proved that the contest was hotly carried on 
in that direction, though the sharp ears of the bor- 
derers satisfied them that no advantage in position 
had been as yet gained, while the rapid firing of 
muskets made it evident that the Indians had more 
chance of shooting with effect in that quarter. 
Presently, Stevens detected the absence of a rifle 
among them, eight instead of nine following in 
rapid succession. An ominous and meaning glance, 
and a firm and savage grasping of their knives, 
revealed the feeling which the su decrease 
in their numbers excited in the whites. Still no 
opportunity appeared for giving vent to their feel- 
ings: in that direction, not an Indian showed him- 
self. Meanwhile, Zick was not idle. Drawing 
himself along the ground, and dragging his rifle 
after him, he advanced still nearer to the foot of 
the bridge, and at last gained the cover of a bush, 
whence he could securely take aim at any who 
showed themselves on the opposite side. vens 
and his friends immediately rushed forward, as if 
for a charge, and actually advanced to within 
Indian musket shot. Twenty warriors rose and 
took aim, the first of whom Zick laid low. Aston- 
ished at the nearer proximity of their huge enemy, 
the Waccos deneetied themselves without firing ; 
Zick having evidently changed the Jocale of his 
concealment without being discovered. Stevens 
took advantage of this, and while his comrades 
fired a volley, rushed forward and ensconced him- 
self beside young Shingle. ‘ 

‘* Well, that was considerable smart,”’ exclaimed 
Zick, ‘‘ and I reckon we ’1l make them feel ugly in 
tu tus.’? He then proceeded to unfold to his com- 
panion a notion, which Stevens approving of, it 
was determined immediately to execute. Tight- 
ening his belt, Zick quitted his friend, who imme- 
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diately commenced his portion of the task, which 
consisted in keeping up what he called an ever- 
lasting smoke, and blazing away at every conceiv- 
able point where an Indian could be imagined to 
lie. Meantime Zick crept through the to the 
edge of the upper portion of the fall, over the very 
verge of which was the bridge. Here he was per- 
fectly out of the sight of any but those who should 
venture to rise above the bushes, a course of pro- 
eae, unlikely, while Stevens kept his posi- 
tion. The water of the stream was not over his 
knees, and he crossed triumphantly, to the great 
admiration of his friends in the wood, whom he 
had caused completely to forget his faults by the 
gallantry of his conduct in the fight. Having 
gained the desired spot, he was twelve feet below 
the Indians, between whom and him was an al- 
most impenetrable thicket of dry bushes, reeds, 
and brush, growing out of the almost perpendicu- 
lar bank. Depositing his rifle securely, Zick 
pulled out his tobaceo-pouch, took therefrom a 
flint and steel, and sat himself down. Withia 
reach were ample materials for lighting a fire; 
wood, as dry as tinder, and Spanish moss in abun- 
dance. The noise of the waterfall, as well as 
Stevens’ rifle, completely drowned any slight 
noise he made, and in three minutes after his 
crossing over, the whole was in a blaze. A dense 
column of smoke rose, stifling the Indians and 
driving them to their stockade. The success of 
Zick’s effort was thus far complete. A loud shout 
from his companions proclaimed their sense of 
Shingle’s dexterity and cunning ; the whole party, 
under cover of the smoke, then joined him. 

It was now decided to scale the bank, where it 
was open and clear, while two should again take 
up Stevens’ place to keep the Indians at bay. No 
sooner decided than done. Shingle, brandishing 


his rifle and the Indian tomahawk, Jed the way. 


In five minutes they were at the top of the ban 
The first welcome which met their ears was the 
loud cry of their comrades, unger old Shingle. 
The Indian village was as empty of Indians as at 
the period of my visit. Old Shingle had lost one 
man, as had been suspected, while many were 
wounded. After ten minutes’ pause, the trail of 
the Waccos was followed, and found to lead to a 
thicket, about half a mile distant. Pursuit was 
decided on, for, though the sun was down, the 
moon was yet in the heavens for an hour or so, 
and all determined not to end here. The parties, 
now equal, were divided as before, though no 
effort at concealment was made. Capt. Zick ad- 
vanced to the left, old Shingle to the right; the 
former took up a position not more than forty yards 
from the grove of live oak, which concealed the 
Indians, concealing himself behind a group of no- 
ls.. A rapid fire now opened on a sideos the 
aceos, each man behind a tree, poured forth vol- 
ley after volley, while both the parties of white 
men were equally active. Half an hour passed in 
this way, when Zick communicated with his fa- 
ther, and a charge was agreed on; the signal was 
the cry of the caiote, or prairie wolves. A pause 
unbroken by the report of a rifle ensued. 
ently, at the first cry of the wolf, every white man 
rose, exposing his person for a second to the In- 
dians ; a discharge from every musket gave token 
of Zick’s suecess, and so quick were the motions, 
that not a man was wounded. Without the slight- 
est pause, every man rushed forward, trailing his 
’ rifle, and with his knife loosed in the sheath. On 
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the verge of the wood the Indians met them, 
Leaping Panther and Zick were in an instant hand 
to hand ; Zick dropped his rifle, which he had dis. 
charged without e ; and rushed on his rival] 
with his tomahawk. A shower of blows were 
rained by one and the other for some time with- 
out leading to any consequence; at length Zick 
wounded the young chief in the left shoulder, but 
the tomahawk got entangled in the long hair of 
the Indian—the Waccos do not shave unless when 
going on a regular war-path—and ere he could 
free it, Leaping Panther had brained his adver- 
oe and in two minutes more, the sealp of Eze- 
kiel Shingle was hanging to the belt of his invet 
erate foe. Leaping Panther turned to view the 
scene.’ Thirty white men were contending with 
an equal number of Indians, twelve of whom lay 
dead on the field, while Zick was the only offset. 
The young chief saw that to continue the struggle 
was to ensure the destruction of his tribe. Next 
instant, the angry growl of a panther was heard, 
and ere the whites could clearly make out whence 
it came, every red skin had disappeared in the 
woods. 

**An almighty lucky arrival that of yours, 
Capt. Ogilvy,’’ said Stevens ; ‘* if it had n’t a been 
for you, we were looking mighty ugly, that's a 
fact. Them Ingians are considerable smart with 
the tomahawk, and do wipe you up considerabie 
hard. Poor Zick! he’s looking pretty streaked.” 

“ Aye! aye!” replied Capt. Ogilvy, who, with 
fifteen men, had come up in time to join in the Jast 
struggle; ‘* you were all so etarnally in a hurry; 
but you’d a licked thim Wackers a plagy sight 
quicker, and Zick ’ud a saved his bacon, if you 
had n’t a been so pretty prime superfine hot. Old 
Shingle oughtn’t a done it, and I take it kinder 
hard he could n’t give a feller a right up an’ down 
chance of a skrimmage ; but it’s no use a making 
a long lockrum ; young Shingle ’s dead, and the 
old un aint just quite alive, so I‘won’t put his dan- 
der up.”’ 

However rude and wild may be man’s position, 
it is rare, indeed, that the better feelings are quite 
extinguished. Old Shingle appeared heart-broken 
at the death of his only son, and though still alive 
when I visited Texas, he had never been known 
to smile from that day. Whenever an opportunity 
oceurred of engaging with the copper-colored deni- 
zens of the wilde, old Shingle was the first to vol- 
unteer; and as long as he lives, the peace patched 
up with the Waccos will be hollow. They know 
this, and, until his death, will, doubtless, never 
revisit their old settlement, but afford to many 
future travellers an opportunity of beholding the 
Desertep Wacco Vinuace. 





Tom Tums anv THE INcome-Tax.—The Scotch 
Income-tax Commissioners have been chasing the 
American dwarf, General Tom Thumb ; who, as 
an alien, declined to pay British taxes. He should 
get off, on the principle de minimis non curat lex; 
but it is his income, not his person, that concerns 
the law, and that is said to be e maximis—25 ,000/. 
He fled to Dublin; which raised a nice question— 
does the Income-tax apply to aliens in Ireland, 
where it does not obtain? And what will the tax- 
gatherers attach '—not, of course, the recusant’s 
affections. Let us not drive into the arms of the 
Arch-repealer that dreadful General who scoffs at 
kingdoms—*‘ he can conquer those.’’—<Spect. 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
A DARING EXPLOIT, 


Wrrnrn the beautiful te of Genoa, lay at an- 
chor a French frigate, o sor ds guns, dressed 
out in splendid array, with all the ensigns of the 
maritime , to commemorate the anniversary 
of the Republic of France; the day was most 
auspicious—light airs displayed the flags to the 
admiring gaze of the distingué of Genoa, many 
of whom crowded the variegated gondolas that 
flocked round the frigate, whilst others traversed 
the Mole from end to end, praising the equi 
ment of this superb vessel, which seemed omnis 
adapted for defence and flight ; her tier of guns, 
raised high above the surface of the sea, frowned 
defiance to all, whilst her exquisite construction 
stamped her the fastest sailer out of France. In 
the distribution of her flags, it was observed that 
a marked preference was given to those of the 
most favored nations of the new Republic; the 
stars of the United American States waved from 
the fore-royal-mast head, whilst those flags be- 
longing to Holland and the Italian States, had 
lofty positions assigned them. In vain did the 
eye look above her gunwale for a flag belonging 
to England, none floated in the breeze ; but, oh, 
horror to English eyes! was seen extended and 
drooping from the frigate’s head-rails, the glo- 
rious ensign of St. George for England. Here 
was a sight for Frenchmen to revel in, and here, 
also, was a sight that filled some hundreds of 
English hearts with indignation, as they looked 
from the deck of a British line-of-battle ship rid- 
ing at anchor in the outer roads. 

his ship, the Berwick, Capt. Littlejohn, had 
lately arrived, to gain intelligence of the route 


taken by the French fleet after its departure from 
Toulon, with a considerable armament, under 


General Bonaparte. The performance of this 
duty was soon cut short by an unlooked-for 
event; for whilst the captaia was pacing the 
quarter-deck, his attention became directed to the 
advance of a numerous body of his ship’s com- 
pany, who, in respectful terms and manner, 
pointed towards the outrageous insult offered by 
the French frigate before their eyes, and humbly 
asked his permission to proceed in the boats, and 
tear down the British flag from its disgraceful 
position. This application was accompanied by 
a shrewd remark by one of the delegates, saying, 
that although the French ship was protected by 
the neutrality of the port, yet that protection 
became forfeited by the hostile breach so con- 
spicuously displayed before the Genoese, in face 
of a British man-of-war of seventy-four guns. 

This harangue was, however, stopped by the 
captain, who, whilst applauding their attachment 
to their king and country, cautioned them to re- 
frain from all violent acts, as measures would be 
taken by himself and the English Consul for the 
immediate removal of the cause of irritation, in 
a suitable and dignified manner ; he, therefore, 
on dismissing the delegates, proceeded towards 
the shore for the completion of his object. 

We will here pause for a moment, and endea- 
vor to describe the internal state of this ship. 
Soon after the captain’s departure, the principal 
prea retired from the eee sat a noon 
was fast approaching, assembled together in 
the ward-room, sounds to custom, offering up 
libations to the rosy god in a style not practised 
in these more refined times. hilst thus re- 
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freshing themselves, quietness seemed to reign 
throughout the upper decks; for although much 
feeling was exhibited by the officers on the occa- 
sion of the Frenchman’s insult, yet no sooner was 
the captain gone, than, drinking success to the 
war, they became passive on the subject, owing 
to the reliance they placed on the known energies 
of their commander. But far different was the 
scene below; a master spirit, in the person of 
George Manson, a Scotch youth (foretop-man) 
was stirring up for volunteers to avenge the dis- 
honor cast upon the British navy. Already, fifty 
of the boldest were busily employed arming them- 
selves with weapons of every kind; and all sorts 
of ammunition, especially twelve-pounder car- 
tridges, and canister-shot, were divided amongst 
them, fully determined to carry the French fri- 
gate, or perish in the attempt; their leader also 
pointed out to each their several parts, and great 
stress was laid upon that party armed with toma- 
hawks to cut away the tackle belonging to the 
bow-chacers on the forecastle on the instant of 
possession, and point their muzzles towards the 
quarter-deck. ‘These premises being understood, 
they shook hands with all, and appeared as if 
prepared for some chivalrous show, instead of a 
deadly encounter. 

At the hovr of twelve, three boats floating 
astern were hauled close under the fore-chains, 
thus enabling the undaunted fifty to pass into 
them through the port-holes unobserved by the 
officers ; and it was not till the desperadoes had 
reached several hundred yards on their way, that 
the officers became aware of their absence ; con- 
sequently, the few shot fired to compel their re- 
turn were found perfectly useless and thrown 
away. And now all on board were on the look- 
out for the result; every telescope was put in 
requisition, but not a word escaped the lips of the 
anxious crew during the dread interval of the 
boats passing from the Berwick to the frigate’s 
buoy; when the silence became broken by the 
discharge of a musket from a French sentinel on 
the gangway. ‘‘ They will be cut to pieces,’’ 
cried a veteran marine officer. In a few seconds 
more the boats were alongside under the fore- 
chains. ‘They are at it,’’ exclaimed several 
voices. Pistol reports, shouts, and loud cries 
were distinctly heard from the frigate ; whilst the 
gay multitude on the mole were seen running 
about in evident distraction. Another minute 
passed, when a loud boom from a great gun on 
board the frigate announced to their anxious 
minds the progress of the enterprise ; and in ten 
minutes from that ominous sound, the French 
frigate was seen, under a loosed fore-topsail, and 
staysail half hoisted, slowly leaving the port, 
exposed to the fire of the batteries on the mole ; 
but it was evident to all spectators that the mas- 
ter spirit, George Manson, derided all their efforts 
to stop her ; and to crown his extraordinary suc- 
cess, St. George’s ensign was seen at the main 
towering over the tricolor of France ! 

It must be noticed that when the commanding 
officer of H.M.S. Berwick found all his efforts in- 
effectual to recall the fugitive boats, he instantly 
gave orders for hoisting out the launch; and as 
this operation usually takes several minutes, it 
was scarcely afloat when it became necessary 
to despatch her, with a strong division of officers 
and men, towards the approaching frigate, which 
they soon anchored in safety under the protection 
of the Berwick. 
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Thus did the French frigate L’ Unité in one short 
intrepid band of sea- 


= her 


ging in wisps and folds, unseeml 
whilst her decks were covered with the 
dead warriors, who lay scattered about, marked 
with ghastly wounds terrific to behold. 

It is difficult to describe the ferment which arose 
in the city of Genoa on seeing L’ Unité, in a state 
of confusion, leaving their harbor under English 
colors. At one period they insisted upon the de- 
tention of Capt. Littlejohn until England had satis- 
fied their demands consequent upon the violation 
of the port, according to the practice of civilized 
nations ; but that officer had wisely embarked the 
moment the fracas was announced, and joined his 
ship, to the great joy of the British Consul, who 
advised the detention of the French frigato till he 
had reported the ‘‘ catastrophe’ to the commander- 
in-chief (Earl St. Vincent ;) so off sailed the Ber- 
wick and L’Unité from the Italian shores, shaping 
their course, under a crowd of sail, for Gibraltar, 
assisted by a fair wind that not only gave them 
promise of a short voyage, but enabled the captain 
to hold a council with his officers on an exploit un- 
paralleled in the annals of wariare. The result of 
rad yn cra showed that fifty British seamen, in 

open day, boarded and took a French frigate, 
of 42 guns, and three hundred and fifty men; all 
of whom were either killed or driven overboard, at 
the sacrifice of thirty-five men killed and the re- 
maining fifteen men wounded, who, notwithstand- 
ing their severe hurts, managed to cut the frigate’s 
le, loose the foretopsail, and, with George Man- 
son at the helm, steered out of port, to the aston- 
ishment of the natives. 

The arrival of H.M.S. Berwick with L’Unité 
was hailed with great joy and commendations by 
Earl St. Vincent. The frigate was now announced 
as a prize, and commissioned instanter; thus be- 
coming one of the fleet belonging to the command 
of the noble earl, who testified his approbation of 
the gallant deeds of George Manson and his in- 
trepid followers by giving direction for their dis- 
persion amongst his fleet, and, on their recovery, 
to be brought forward as officers, and cherished 
their hopes with promises of advancement when 
= had qualified for the rank of lieutenant. 

ere we leave his brethren tars to their for- 
tunes, and keep only to those of George Manson ; 
accordingly, we find him equipped in midship- 
man’s uniforms by the bounty of his benevolent 
superiors, and aided by the chaplain in acquiring 
the art of navigation, soon became qualified to pass 
his examination for a lieutenant. Thus having 
passed this ordeal, he received an acting order to 
do duty as lieutenant ; which duty he faithfuliy 
mene his ship was paid off, and then he 

e, of course, a gentleman at large. 

Several years had now passed since the affair of 
taking L'Unité ; he naturally became surpri 
and uneasy at not receiving his full commission as 
lieutenant in the navy; but, having reached Lon- 
don, he determined upon making application at 
the fountain-head. , entering the admiralty 
hall, with a heart beating high with hopes of pre- 
ferment, he sent up his ecard, not doubting but the 
hall would soon resound with the echoes of his 
name ; but hour after hour passed without the 
least mention of George Manson. In this state 
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of suspense he stepped towards the porter, ask- 
ing him if he was sure he had delivered his 
Quite certain,” replied Old) Bluff; “and, 
what’s more, you may dance here 


ig-| many a day ere you see the Great Man !’’ 


news to the young hero,—and too 
true he found it ; for not only days, but weeks and 
months away without the smallest notice 
being taken of him. At length his eyes were 
opened by a kind friend, who whispered the fata] 
truth that, however the noble Earl St. Vincent 
might view the affair of L’Unité at Gibraltar, the 
principal ministers of government looked upon it as 
an untoward act. 

** What!’’ said George Manson, ‘‘ have they 
not kept the French frigate, and do they disavow 
the captor? J] have get Lord St. Vincent's 
promise in my pocket, and am determined to 
show it to his lordship, and would do so this mo- 
ment if I could get at him. However, I will try 
once more.”’ 

So the next day George Manson was seen in 
close confab with the porter at the Admiralty ; 
who, moved with compassion at the recital of his 
sufferings, and yielding to a persuasive golden 
argument practised in those venal times, took our 
hero’s card for the last time. But vain was the 
attempt—a positive refusal was given. This was 
a thunderbolt to his hopes! hat was to be 
donet Aye, there was the rub. Most men, under 
similar circumstances, would have done ‘‘ a deed 
of dreadful note.’? Not so our hero—he was 
made of sterner stuff—he set about finding out the 
day his lordship was to have a party ; and having 
succeeded in learning that Earl St. Vincent was 
to give a grand entertainment and ball upon an 
appointed day, he therefore made preparations for 
being there also. 

Accordingly, he is seen stepping from a car- 
riage, on the evening in question, at his lordship's 
residence, dressed as a lieutenant in full uniform. 
Up went Lieutenant Manson’s name, and up he 
wended his way along the crowded staircase, and 
with firm step entered the suite of rooms filled 
by the éhte of the town, and, after some difficulty, 
which he declared was worse than boarding the 
Frenchman, found himself in the presence of the 
veteran earl. 

Have you brought dispatches, sir’’ said the 


earl. 

‘* No; but I have brought your lordship a letter, 
which I now have the honor to present.’’ 

‘* Why, it is from myself!” 

** Yes, my lord; and I am come to receive the 
fulfilment of the promise contained therein.’’ 

His lordship looked again at the letter, and then, 
with a fixed look, said to George Manson, * Call, 
sir, at the Admiralty to-morrow, and there receive 
your lieutenant’s commission !”’ 

The promptness of his lordship’s reply fixed 

Manson like a statue. A gush of tears 
came to his relief, and he was soon restored to his 
senses by finding himself pressed on. all sides with 
congratulations on his w ited promotion (for 
the earl had whispered his history in a few words.) 
Thus he joined in the festivities of the evening ; 
and the next day George Manson was seen, with 
elastic step and joyful countenance, leaving the 
Admiralty, with his commission in his pocket, 
oo Sseeenees of H.M. sloop Mcselle, in January, 
1805. 





